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INTRODUCTION. 


The first edition of this publication 'W'as mostly com¬ 
piled dnnng the leisure hours of the last half-year of a 

r nior’s collegiate life, and was presented anonymous- 
to the public with the following 

« PREFACE. 

’ ** The Editor has an indistinct recollection of a sheet 
M foolscap paper, on one side of which was written, 
perhaps a year and a half ago, a list of twenty or thirty 
college phrases, followed by the euphonious titles of 
‘ Yale ColL,’ ‘ Harvard Coll.’ Next he calls to mind 
two blue-coveted books, turned from their original use, 
as receptacles of Latin smd Gre^ ezateises, cenoiain- 
tng explanatiens of these and many other phrases. 
His friends heard that he was hunting up odd words 
and queer customs, and dubbed him * Antiquarian,’ 
but in a kindly manner, spared his feelings, and did 
not put the vinegar ‘ old ’ before it. 

** Two and one half quires of paper were in time 
Bovoted witii a strange medley, an olla-podrida of stn- 
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dent peculiarities. Thus did he amuse Iiimself in his 
leisure hours, something like one who, as Dryden says, 
‘ is for raking in Chaucer for antiquated words.’ By 
and by he heard a wish here and a wish there, whether 
real or otherwise he does not know, which said some¬ 
thing about ‘ type,’ ‘ press,’ and used other cabalistic 
words, such as ‘ copy,’ ^ devil,’ etc. Then there was a 
gathering of papers, a transcribing of passages fnmi 
letters, an arranging in alphabetical order, a correcting 
of proofs, and tlic work was done, — poorly it may be, 
but with good intent. 

“ Some things will be found in the following pages 
which are neither words nor customs peculiar to col¬ 
leges, and yet they have been inserted, because it was 
thought they would s«‘rve to explain tiic clianicter of' 
student life, and aQbrd a little ainuscmeni to the stu¬ 
dent himself. Society histories have been omitted, 
with the exception of an account of the okh*st alHiiated^ 
literary society in the United States. I 

** To those who have aided in the compilation of this 
work, tlii*, Kditor returns his warmest thanks. He has 
received the assistance of many, whose names he w^uiild 
here and in all plucf> 1**^100111 it an honor opeiily to ar- 
knowlege, were lie not forbidden >^0 lu cUi by the fact 
that he is himself anonymous* Aware that there is 
information still to be collected, in reference to the sub¬ 
jects here treated, he would deem it a favor if he ecnild 
receive through the medtnin of ins publisher such mor¬ 
sels as are yet ungaiherecl. 

^ Should one pleasant thought arise within the breasi 
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of any Alumnus, as a long-forgotten but once familiar 
.word stares him in the face, like an old and early 
friend; or should one who is still guarded by his Alma 
Mater be led to a more summer-like acquaintance with 
those who have in years past roved, as he now roves, 
through classic shades and honored halls, the labors of 
their friend, the Editor, will have been crowned with 
complete success. 

" July 4tit, 1S5I.” 

Fearing lest venerable brows should frown with dis- 
' pleasure at the recital of incidents which once made 
gtjiose brows bright and joyous; dreading also those 

i tem voices which might condemn as boyish, trivial, or 
/long an attempt to glean a few grains of philological 
)re from the hitherto unrecognized corners of the fields 
f college life, the Editor chose to regard the brows and 
ear the voices from an innominate position. Not 
(mowing lest he should at some future time regret the 
j|>ablication of pages which might be deemed hetero¬ 
dox, he caused a small edition of the work to be pub¬ 
lished, hoping, should it be judged as evil, that the enw 
would be circumsoriy^ ki 4 te amd IS® medium 

of the error buried between the dusty shelves of the 
second-hand collection of some rusty old bibliopole. 
By reason of this extreme caution, the volume has been 
out of print for the last four years. 

In the present edition, the contents of the work have 
been carefully revised, and new articles, filling about 
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two hundred pages, have been interspersed throughout 
the volume, arranged under appropriate titles. Nu¬ 
merous additions have been made to the collection 
technicalities peculiar to the English universities, and 
the best authorities have been consulted in the prepa¬ 
ration of this department. An index has also been 
added, containing a list of the American colleges re¬ 
ferred to in the text in connection with particnlar 
words or customs. 

The Editor is aware that many of the words her^ 
inserted arc wanting in that refinement of sound ans 
derivation which their use in classical localities mign 
seem to imply, and that some of the customs he| 
noticed and described are 

Mon? Imnomi in the breaHi Ilian the ob^ervancp.” 

These facts are not, however, sufficient to outweig* 
his conviction that there is nothing in langnage o 
nuinnets too insignificant for the attention of thof 
who are desirous of studying the diversified develop, 
menis of the character of man. For this rca.son, ant 

I 

for the gratification of his own ta.stc and the tastes t. 
many who wert* pleased at the iiiceptivi* step taken irf 
the first edition, the pre.scnt voinmc im.s been plowed 
and is now given to the public. 


Tbot, N. T, Fsbrasiy S, IMS. 
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COLLEGE WORDS AND CUSTOMS. 


A. 

A. B. An abbreviation for Artium JSacccdaureuSy Bachelor of 

1 ^ Arts. The first degree taken by students at a collie or 
university. It is usually written B. q. v. 

I|BSIT. Latin; literally^ let kim he absent ; leave of absence 
from commons, ^ven to a student in the English universi¬ 
ties. — Gradm ad Cantab. 

P^!ADEhUAN. A member of an academy; a student in a 
university or college. 

PCADEMIC. A student in a college or university. 

A young academic coming into the country inunediately after thia 
great competition, &c.— Fcf^e Vocahtdary, under Pindnzsket. 

Ajcmgcuiademe shall dwdl tq>on a journal tlukt treats of 

I and be laviifh in the pmsse of dm in 

I tiiose subjects hear the tatde with contempt —Wallds Improvement 

I o/iheJirind. 

"academicals. In the English universities, the dress pe¬ 
culiar to die students and of^cers. 

1 must insist on your going to your College and putting on your 
academicals. — The Etonian^ VoL 11. p. 882. 

The Proctor makes a claim of 6s. Sd. on every undergraduate 
whom he finds inermem,ov without his academicals.—Gradasad 
Ckxnidh.^ p. 8. 

1 
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If you say you are going for a walk, or if it appears likely, from 
the time and place, you are allowed to pass, otherwise you ma^' he 
scat bock to college to put on your academicals* — Ctdltgian's 
Gttidcy ]>- 177 . 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. At IIar\ai'd College, every stu¬ 
dent admitted upon eximiination, after giving a bond Ibr the 
paynieat of all college dues, according to the established 
laws aad customs, is required to sign the following ftekmwU 
as it is called:—‘‘ I acknowledge that, ha\ing lH‘en 
adntitted to the Univei'sity at Cambridge, I am subject to its 
laws-’* Thereupon he receives from the Preshlent a copy of 
the laws wdiicli he has promised to obey. — Ltvrs Vnu\at 
JJfctss*^ 1313, p. lo« 

ACT. la English universities, a thesis mamtained in public by 
a candidate for a d^ree, or to show tlie pxt^cieney of a stu¬ 
dent — Weister, 

The student proposes certain questions to the presidit 
ofheer of the schools, who then nominates othc»r students 
oppose hhn. The discuasion is syllogistieal and in Lati 
and terminates by the presiding otlicer questioning the r^j 
spondest, or person who is said to keep the aeU and his oppt 
nents, tuid dismissing them with some rciimrks iqion thei 
reapective ments.— Brande, | 

The effect of practice in such {naU4*rs may Ik* illir^tmtetl by th ^ 
liabit di conversing in Latin, wlu<*h Gcnnan students tio intie^f 
more r<*«lily than Kiiglish, simply f|ii» Ibriucr practi-** it 

and Iibirl public rli<tpiitcH in Litiii, while the latter li.t\e h 0 ul^ 
Arts” as the old public n*i|tiired nf cattdidatei| 

iS)r a «h^*c «M?d to be c alh'd. - /#*# Ytm* i« an En^ 

ilntt^ Ed. p. 184. 

The word was formerly used in Harvard College. In the 
^Orders of the Overseera,” May 6th, 1650, is the follow* 
ing: ** Bueh that expect to proceed Masters of Arts [are 
ordered] to exhibit their synopsis of aetg rcf|uimd by the 
laws of the College”— QairnyM Ilare^ f ##iV,, Voh L 
p518. 

Nine Bachelors emamenced at CambHdgc; they were yomqjl 
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men of good hope, and performed their acts so as to give good 
proof of their proficiency in the tongues and arts. — Winthrop*s 
Journal^ hy Mr. Savage, Vol. 1. p. 87. 

The students of tlic first classis that have beene these foure 
yecres trained up in University learning (for their ripening in the 
knowledge of the tongues, and arts) and are approved for thdr 
manners, as they have kept their publick Acts in former yeares, ouiv 
selves being present at them; so have they lately k^t two solenm 
Acts for their Commencement. —New England's First Fruits, in 
MsL ColL, Vol. I. p. 245. 

But in the succeeding .the Latin syllo^sm seemed to 

give the most content —Harvard Register, 1827-28, p. 305. 

2. The dose of the session at Oxford, when Masters and 
Doctors complete their degrees, whence the Act Term, or that 
term in which the act falls. It is always held with great 
solemnity. At Cambridge, and in American colleges, it is 
called Commencement. Li this sense Mather uses it. 

They tliat were to proceed Bachelors, held their Act publickly in 
Cmnbridgc.— Mathefs MagncMa, B. 4, pp. 127,128. 

At some times in the univerrities of England they have no pub' 
lie acts, but give degrees privately and silently. —Letter of Increase 
Mather, in App. to Pres. Woolsefs HsL Disc., p. 87. 

AD EUNDEM GBADUM. Latin, to the same degree. Li 
American colleges, a Bachelor or Master of one institution 
was formerly allowed to take the same degree at another, on 
payment of a certain fee. By tliis he %vas admitted to all the 
privileges of a graduate of his adopted Alma Mater. Ad 
eundem gradum, to the same degree, 
words in the Jfomula of A dmilar custom pre¬ 

vails at present in the English universities. 

Femons who have received a degree in any other college or uni¬ 
versity may, upon proper applicuition, be admitted ad eundem, upon 
payment of the customary fees to the President —Lcavs Union 
CdL, 1807, p. 47. 

Persons who have received a d^ree in any other univertity or 
cdOlege may, upon proper applii^tion, be admitted ad eundem, upon 
paying five dollars to the Steward for the Prerident —Lam of the 
Unip, in CSm., Mass*^ 1828. 
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Pexsons trlK> Itave received a degree at any other ediege may, 
upon proper application, be admitted ad eunfkm, upon payment 
of the customary fee to the Prchident. — Laws Mid. CtdL^ 1839, 
p.24. 

The House of Convocation con«i«ts both of regents and non¬ 
regents, diat is, in brief, all masters of arts not honorarv, or ad 
ewidems from Cambridge or Dublin, and of eonr^e graduates of a 
higher order.— Oxford Guidt\ 1817, p. \i, 

Portunately some one recolleetcil that the American ^Ilnistcr 
was a D. C. L. of Trinity College, Dublin, mendH*rH of whieh are 
admitted ad etmdem ffratium at Cambridge.— Bmkd'st Ftre Year* 
in an En^. Umi\ Ed. 2d. p. 112. 

ADJOTJRX At Bowloin CoIlf*ge, mtjimrns are the occasional 
holidays gi%cn %viien a Professor uncEpectcdly ahsenu him¬ 
self from rediaUon^ 

ADJOURN. At the Unlvem^ of Vermont, thia word as a 
verb is used in the same sense as is the verib Bolt at Wil¬ 
liams College; e* g. the students adjmm a recitation, when 
they leave the recitation-room m mmse^ despite the Professor. 

ADMISSION. Tlie act of admitting a person as a member of 
a ooll^ or university. The requirements for mimis.4ion are 
usually a good moral character on the part of the candidate, 
and that ho shall be able to jmss a satisttietoty exatminatbn in 
certain studies. In some colleges, students ore not allowed 
to enter until they are of a spccifi^l age. Xofc# Vnh, at 
1848, p. 12. Ikiws Yak (M^ 1837, p. 8. 

The requisitions for entrance at Harvard College in 1850 
arc given in the following extract. ^ When any scliolar » 
able to road Tully^ or such like chtSHtcul author, 
jpors, and moke and speak true LaUn in verse and prose sao 
aiuni) Marky tmd dedtne pmrfecUy the paradtj^s of 
nouns and verba in the Greek tongue then may he be admit¬ 
ted into the College, nor shall mty chtm admission befewe 
such quaiiftations.”—Qiiinrjfs /fisL Ifarv. I/hw^ Vol. I. 
p. 515. 

ADMXTTATUB. Iiatiii; literally, let him he aJmi&^ Is 
the older American colleges, the certificate of admisshm 
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given to a student upon entering was called an admittaturj 
from the word with whidi it began. At Harvard no student 
was allowed to occupy a room in the College, to receive the 
instruction there given, or -was considered a member thereo:^ 
until he had been admitted according to this form .—Laws 
Hari\ CoILy 1798. 

Referring to Yale College, President Wbolsey remarks on 
this point: ‘^Tlie earliest known laws of the College belong 
to the years 1720 and 1726, and are in manuscript; which is 
explained by the custom that every Freshman, on his admis¬ 
sion, was required to write off a copy of them for himseh^ to 
which the <xdmittatur of the officers was subscribed.^^—jEKst 
Discn before GraL TcHe CoU^ 1850, p- 45. 

He travels wearily over in virions the term he is to wait for Lis 
initiation into college ways and his admittaiiir,—Harvard Register, 
p. 377. 

I received niy admittatur and returned home, to pass the vacation 
and procure the college unlfomL. New JEhglcmdMagasdne, Yoh 
HI. p. 238. 

It was not till six months of further trial, that we reedved our 
adndUadar, so called, and became matriculated. — A Tatar through 
College, 1832, p. 13. 

ADMITTO TE AD GRADHM. adegree; 

the drst words in the formula used in conferring the honors 
of college* 

The scholaa>dress that once arrayed him, 

The charm Adnutio ie ad gradtm, 

With touch of parchment CMire^e, __ 

AMmake the verieiE^ edxcomb ribme, 

Confer the of tongues at once, 

And fill vdth sense the vacant dunce. 

TrumhuWs Progress of Dullness, Ed. 1794, Exeter, p. 12. 

ADMONISH. In coUegiatc affairs, to reprove a member of a 
cdlege for a fault, cither publidy or privately; the first step 
of college discipline. It is followed by of or against; as, 
to affinonbh of a fault comxmtted, or gainst committing a 
&ult» 

1* 
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ADMONITION. Pmate or pabUc reproof; the first step of 
ooll^ discipline. In Harvard College, both private and 
public admonition subject the ofi^nder to deductions from his 
rank, and the hiter is accompanied in most eases with ofileial 
notice to his parents or guardian.— Sec Zoirs Unir. at Cam^ 
Mass^ 1848, p. 21. Laivs Tak ColL^ 1837, p. 23. 

Mr. Flynt, for many yeais a tutor in Harvard College, 
thus records an instance of college punishment lor stealing 
poultiy:—** November 4th, 1717. Three scholars were 
publicly admonished for thievery, and one degraded below 
five in his clasps because he had been before publicly admon¬ 
ished for card-playing. They %vere ortlered by the President 
into the middle of the Hidl (while tao others, concealers of 
the theil, were ordered to stand up in their places, and spoken 
to there). The crime they were ehai^ged with was first de¬ 
clared, and then Imd open ^inst the law of God imd tiie 
Hou^, and they were admonished to consider the nidure and 
tendency of it, with its aggra%*ations; and all, with them, 
were warned to take heed and regulate thcmiN^Ives, so tliat 
they might not be in danger of so doing for the future; and 
those who con^nted to the thell w’erc admimishdl to beware, 
lest Gk>d tear them in pie<^s, amirding to the text. They 
were then fined, and ordered to make r^titution twofold for 
eadr ^Quinctft Haw, Chiv*^ Vol. I. p. 448. 

ADOPTED SON. Said of a student in reference to the col¬ 
let of whidi he is or was a member, Ae college being styled 
his alma mater. 

There is iwHnethiDg in the afieeiton of our Alma hlater wbmh 
dbang^ the nature of her adopted ; ami let them come fium 
wherever they may, aocm alien thmn mad makes it evident ihia 
dmy bdong to tha same laood.— 

ADTANCE. The l^eon which a student imepares for Uie 
first time is eaU^ the adbrnt^^ In ocmtradiatiiietmii to the 
redm. 

Even to mve Inaii fitmt perdt&n, 
Hecasmotget **^admmee^ fmtfpste <<l&ennwio.** 

Clilefe Bsrwd^ p. li. 
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JEGROTAL- Latin, csgraius, sick. A certificate of illness. 
Used in tiie Univ. of Cam., Eng. 

A lucky thought; he will get an “ agrotdl” or medical certifi¬ 
cate of illness.— Household Words^ VoL 11. p. 162. 

JEGROTAT. Latin; literally, he is sick. In the English 
universities, a certificate fi-om a doctor or suigeon, to the 
efiTect that a student has been prevented by illness fix)m at¬ 
tending to his college duties, “ though, commonly,” says the 
Gradus ad Gantabriglazn, ^ the real complaint is much more 
serious; viz. indisposition of the mind! agrofat animo magis 
quam corpore.” This state is techinally called cegntttdey and 
the person thus aOTected is said to be oeger, — The Hlonianf 
VoL XL pp. 386, 387. 

To prove sickness nothing more is necessary than to send to some 
medical man for a pill and a draught, and a little bit of paper with 
cegroiat on it, and the doctor’s signature. Some men let themsdves 
down off* their horses, and send for an cegrotcU on the score of a 
fell. — Westmitisier Bev^ Am. Ed., Vol. XXXV. p. 235. 

During this term 1 attended another course of Aristotle lectures, 
^ but not with any express view to the May examination, which I 
had no intention of going in to, if it could be helped, and which 1 
eventually escaped by an cegrotai from my phytician.— Bristeds 
The Years in an Eng. Univ.j Ed. 2d, p. 198. 

Mr. John Trumbull well describes this state of indisposi¬ 
tion in his Progress of Dullness;— 

Then every book, which ought to please. 

Stirs up the seeds of ddre disease; 

Greek spoils his eyes, ti:^ print so fine. 

Grown dim with study, and with wine; 

Each page he calls the doctor^s md; 

While geometry, with lines so crooked, 

Sprains all lus wits to overlook it. 

IBs sickness puts on every name, 

Its cause and uses still the same; 

T is toothache, colic, gout, or stone, 

With phases various as the moon, 

But the’ thro’ all the body spread, 

Still makes its cap’tal seat, ihe head. 
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In all diseases, *t is expected, 

The weakest parts be most mlected.” 

Ed. 17D4, Part L p. 8. 

/EGROTAT DEGREE. One who is sick or so indisposed 
that he cannot attend the Senate-House examination, nor 
consequently acquire any honor, takes what ia termed an 
JEgrotat degree.—Alma J/fitcr, YoL 11. p. 105. 

ALMA MATER, Alm.e Matkes. Fostering mother; a 
college or seminar^' where one is educated. The title was 
originally given to Oxford and Cambridge, by such as luwl 
received their education in either university. 

It mast give pleasure to the ahinuu of the College to hear of his 
good name, as he [Beiijaniiu liVoodhridge] the el«h*st son of 
our alma mater.— Peirce's Jlisi. Hare. Unie.^ App., p. 57. 

I SCO the truths 1 have uttered, in relation to our Almm Maire% 
assented to by sundry of their ehild«sn.---7bmc-Fi7ii», OxfimI, 
p.4L 

ALUMNI, SOCIETY OF. An association composed of tlio 
^aduatca of a particular college. The object of societies of 
this nature is stated in the following extract from President 
Hopkins’s Address before the Bocicty of Alumni of Williams 
College, Aug. 1C, 1843. “So fiir as I know, the Society of 
the Alumni of Williams College was the first association of 
the kind in this country, ccrtcunly the first w^hich acted elR- 
ciently, and called forth literary addresses. It was formed 
September 5,1821, and the preamble to the eonstituUon thmi 
adopted was as followR: ‘ For the promotion d* literature fmd 
good fellowship among our^dves, and the better to advance 
the reputation and interc*st8 of our Alma Mater, we the sub¬ 
scribers, graduates of WyO^ams College, form oursdves into 
a Society.’ The first president was Dr. Asa Burbank. The 
first orator elected was die Hon. Elijah Hunt MlUii^ a distin¬ 
guished Senator of the United States. That appointment 
was not faUII^. Tlie first oration was delivered in 1823, 
by the Rev. Dr. Woodbridge, now of Hadley, and was well 
worthy of the occasion; and since that time the annual 
oration before the Alumni has seldom failed. ..... Since 
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this Society was formed, the example has been followed in 
other institutions, and bids fair to extend to them all. Last 
year, for the first time, the voice of an Alumnus orator was 
heard at Harvard and at Yale; and one of these assoda- 
tions, I know, sprung directly from ours. It is but three 
years since a venerable man attended the meeting of our 
Alumni, one of those that have been so full of interest, and 
he said he should go directly home and have such an associ¬ 
ation formed at the Commencement of his Alma Mater, then 
about to occur. He did so. That association was formed, 
and the last year the voice of one of the hrst scholars and 
jurists in the nation was heard before them. The present 
year the Alumni of Dartmouth were addressed the first 
time, and the doctrine of Progress was illustrated by the dis¬ 
tinguished speaker in more senses than one.* Who can tell 
how great the influence of such associations may become in 
cherishing kind feeling, in fosteiing literature, in calling out 
talent, in leading men to act, not selfishly, but more efficient¬ 
ly for the general cause through particular institutions?’’ — 
Pres, Hopkinses JMisccUaneoiiB Pksays and IHscourse^y pp. 
275-277. 

To the same efiect also, Mr. Chief Justice Story, who, in 
his Discourse beffire the Society of the Alumni of Harvard 
University, Aug. 23, 1842, says: «We meet to celebrate 
the first anniversary of the society of all the Alumni of Har¬ 
vard. We meet without any distinction of sect or party, or 
of rank or ptof^on, in church or in state, in literature or 

In sdenoe..Our fellow*® is lo be — as it 

should be—sK)st liberal and comprehensive char¬ 
acter, conceived in the spirit of catholic benevolence, a*mg 
no creed hut the love of letters, seeking no end but the en¬ 
couragement of learning, and imposing no conditions, which 
may lead to jealousy or ambitious strife- In abort, we meet 
for peace and for union; to devote one day in the year to 
academical intercourse and the amenities of scholars.”—p. A 


♦ Hon. Levi Woodbury, whose subject was ^'Progress.* 
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An Alumni society vf&s formed at Columbia College in tbe 
year 1829, and at Rutgers College in 1837. There are also 
societies of this nature at the College of Xew Jersey, Prince¬ 
ton ; University of Virginia, Charlottesville; and at Colum- 
lurabian College, Washington. 

ALUMNUS, pi ALU.nNi. Latin, from «ffo, to nou^i^h. A 
pupil; one educated at a seminary or college is culletl an 
alumnus of that institution. 

A. M. An abbreviation for Artium Jfafftster^ Master of Arts. 
The second degree given by universities and colleges. It is 
ustially written M. A., q. v. 

ANALYSIS. In the following passage, the word analysis is 
Used 03 a verb; tiie meaning being directly derived from 
that of the noun of the same orthography. 

If any remdent Bachelor, Senbr, or Junior Sophister sliatt neg¬ 
lect to analym in his course, he shall lie punished not exceeding 
ten shillings.— Peirce's lAv/, Ifan\ Cnw,^ App., p. 120. 

ANNARUGIANS. At Centre College, Kentucky, is a society 
called the Annaru^ans^ ^ coni|iosed/’ says a correspondent, 
** of the wildest of the College boys, who, in the most fantas¬ 
tic disguises, are always on hand when a wedding is to lake 
place, and join in a most tremendous Charivari, nor can they 
be forced to retreat until they have received a due proportion 
of the sumptuous feast prepared.*^ 

APOSTLES. At Cambridge, England, the last twelve on the 
list of Bachelors of Arts; a degree lower tliim the ol soXW. 
^ Hca;ic-goats of literature, who have at length scrambled 
through tiie pales and discipline of the St^nate-lloose, with¬ 
out being and miiamdously dbtained the tide dt 

A. B.*'— Gradus ad Cbitoi. 

At Columbian College, D. C., the members of the Facid^ 
are called aflcr the names of the Apostles^ 

APPLICANT. A diligent student. “ This word,** says Mr. 
Pickering, in his Vocabulary, has been much used at our 
colleges. The English have the verb to but the noun 
iiqtpUcant, in this sense, does not appear to be in use amtmg 
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them. The only Dictionary in which I have found it with 
this meaning is Entick’s, in which it is given under the word 
c^lier, Mr. Todd has the term appliccmty but it is only in 
the sense of ^ he who applies for anything.’ An American 
review'er, in his remarks on Mr. Webstei^s Dictionary, takes 
notice of the word, observing, that it ^ is a mean word’; and 
then adds, that ‘hir. Webster has not explained it in the 
most common sense, a hard studeiUJ — Mon^d^ Anthology, 
Vol. VII. p. 263. A correspondent observes: ‘ The utmost 
that can be said of this word among the English is, that per¬ 
haps it is occasionally used in conversation; at least, to signify 
one who asks (or applies) for something.’ ” At present the 
word applicemt is never used in the sense of a diligent stu¬ 
dent, the common signification being that given by Mr. Web¬ 
ster, “One who applies; one who makes request; a peti¬ 
tioner.” 

APPOINTEE. One who receives an appointment at a college 
exhibition or commencement 

The appointees are writing their pieces.— Scenes and Characters 
in CoUege^ Now Haven, 1847, p. 193. 

To the gratified appointee, — if his ambition for the honor has 
the intensity it has in some bosoms,—the day is the proudest he 
will ever see.— Ibid,, p. 194. 

1 suspect that a man in the first class of the “ Poll” has usually 
read mathematics to more profit than many of the ^ appomtees” 
even ol the “ oration men ” at Yale. — Bristeds Five Years in an 
Eng, Vhw,j Ed. 2d, p. 382. 

He heaie it siud aQ about him that fhe »re for 

the most part poor dull fdlows.— Ibid., p. 389. 

APPOINTMENT. In many Amencan colleges, students to 
whom are assigned a part in the exercises of an exhibition 
or commencement, are said to receive an ajppoinitnent, Ap- 
imintments ure ^ven as a reward for superiority in scholar¬ 
ship. 

As it regards college, tlie object of appointments is to incite to 
study, and promote good sebotohip. — Scenes and Characters in 
OoUege, New Haven, 1847, p. 69. 
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If e*er yo wuld take an “ appointment** young man, 

Beware o' the “ blade ” and ** fine fellow,” young man! 

Yale Lit. Mag>^ ToL XY- p. 210, 
Some have crammed ibr appomtmentst^ and some tor degrees. 

Presentation Dag Songs^ Yale Col!., June 11,1854. 

See Junior Appointments. 

APPROBAMUS. Latin; we approve^ A certificate, g^ven 
fo a student, testifying of his fitness for the performance of 
certain duties* 

In an account of the exercises at Dartmouth College daring 
the Commencement scju^on in 1774, Dr. Belknap mak^ use 
of this word in the following connection: ^ I attended, with 
several others, the examination of Joseph Johnson, an Indian, 
educated in this school, who, wiUt the rest of the New Eng¬ 
land In^hms, are about moving up into the countiy of the 
Six Nations, where they have a tract of land fifteen miles 
square given them. He appeared to be an in^nious, sens!'* 
ble, serious young man; and we gave him an apprehamm^ of 
which thci'e is a copy on the next page* After which, at 
three P* M*, he preached in the college hall, and a collection 
of twenty-seven dollars and a half was made for him. The 
auditors were agreeably entertained. i 

« The approbamus is as follows ”—Life of Jeremy BeUmegpf'^ 
2).jD.,pp.71, 72. 

APPROBATE. To express approbation of; to nrnnifest a 
liking, or degree of satisfaction.— WA^er* 

The cause of this battle evexy man did idlow and apprdiaie^-^ 
llaU^ ITcnry VIL, JUickardson^H Diet. 

® This viorif says Mr. Pickering, ** wa^ formerly mmdi 
used at our colleges instead of the old Ei^pBsh verb epprove* 
The students used to speak of having th^ performances 
opprAaied by the instructors. It is also now in eommon use. 
mth our clergy as a sort of technical term, to denote a penm 
who is licensed to preach; they would say, such a one is 
approhaJted^ that is, licensed to preach. It is also common 
in New England to say of a pemon who is licensed by the 
county courts to seB spxrimous liquon^ or to keep a pabBc 
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house, that he is approbated; and the term is adopted in the 
law of Massachusetts on this subject” The word is obsolete 
in England, is obsolescent at our colleges, and is veiy seldom 
heard in the other senses ^ven above. 

By the twelfth statute, a student incurs.no penalty by de¬ 

claiming or attempting to declaim without having his piece previ¬ 
ously approbated. — MS. Note to Laws of Harvard College, 17£)8. 

Observe their faces as they enter, and you will perceive some 
shades there, which, if they are approbated and adnutted, will be 
gone when they come out. — Scenes and Characters in. College, 
New Haven, 1847, p. 13. 

How often does the professor whose duty it is to critimse and ap¬ 
probate the pieces for this exhibition wish tiiey were better! — Ihid.j 
p. 195. 

1 was approbated by the Boston Association, 1 suspect, as a per¬ 
son well known, but known as an anomaly, and admitted in chari¬ 
ty. ^— Memorial of John S. Pophin, D. D, p. Ixxxv. 

ASSES’ BRIDGE. The tiftli proposition of the first book of 
Euclid is called the Asses^ Bridge, or rather “Pons Asino- 
rum,” from the difficulty with which many get over it. 

The Asses* Bridge in Euclid is not more difficult to be got over, 
nor the lo^rithms of Napier so hard to be unravdled, as many of 
Hoyle*s Cases and Bropositions. — The Connoisseur, No. LX. 

After Mr- Bro^vn had passed us over the “ Asses* Bridge^ with¬ 
out any seiious accident, and conducted us a few steps farther into 
the first book, ho dismissed us with many compUments.— Alma 
Mater, Vol. 2. p. 126. 

2 dem’t beHeve ho ^gassed the Pons Asinortan without xaauy a 
halt and a stumble.—Tdt. 24A 

ASSESSOR. In the English universities, an officer specially^ 
appointed to assist the Yice-ChanceUor in his court — Canm 
OdL % 

AUCTION. AX Harvard CoU^, it was until within a few 
years customary for the members of the Senior Class, previ¬ 
ously to leaving college, to bring together in some convenient 
zoom aU the books, furniture and movables of any kind which 
they wished to dispose of, and put them up at public auction. 
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Everything offered was either sold, or, if no bidders conld be 
obtained, given away. 

AUDIT. In the University of Cambridge, England, a meet¬ 
ing of the Master and Fellows to examine or am/ti the col¬ 
lege accounts. This is succeeded by a feast, on which occa¬ 
sion is broached the very best ale, for which rcan^n ale of this 
character is called “ audit ale.” — (rrad. at! Canfak 

Tliis use of the word thirst made me drink au extra bumper of 
Audit ” that very day at dinner. —Alma Mater, VoL 1. p. 3. 

After a few drauglits of the Audit, the company disperse. 

Vol. L p. ICl. 

AUTHORITY. “This word” sjiys :vrr. Pickering, in Im 
Vocabulary, “ is usc‘d in some of the St4ite.s in speaking 
eoliectively of the Professors, &c. of our college to whom 
the govemmeai of these institutions is rntrusted.” 

Every Freshman sliall lie obligwl to do any proper ermnd or 
message for the Authorifg of the College.—£aic« Middkhurg CotL, 
180 i, p. (5. 

AUTOGRAPH BOOK* It is customary at Yale College for 
each member of the Senior Class, before the close of hb col¬ 
legiate life, to obtain, in a book pre|)ared for that puqiose, the 
signatures of' the President, Professors, Tutors, and of all hb 
classmates, with anything else which they may choose to in¬ 
sert Opposite the autograplm of the college officers are 
placed engraving of them, so far as they are ohtiuimble; 
and the whole, bound according to the fancy of melt, ^rms a 
most valuable collection of agm*ab!c ineiiicnto*^. 

When news of hw death rea<*hed me, I turned to niy hoot nf 
tdasmafe antngrqphs^ to seo what he had written there, ami to rmid 
a name unusually dear.—Slcsnes and Chamdmtn Odieffe,}!iew 
Haven, 1847, p. 201. 

AVERAGE BOOK. At Harvard College, a book in which 
the marks received by each student, for the proper peHbrm- 
ance of hb college duties, are entered; also the di^ditctlons 
from hb rank resulting from misconduct. These unequal 
data are then amuiged in a mean proportioR, niu! the result 
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signifies the standing wliick tlie student lias hdd for a ^ven 
period. 

In vain the Prex’s grave rebuke, 

Deductions from the average hock. 

MS. Poem, W. F. Allen, 1848- 


B. A. An abbreviation of Paccahureus Artium, Bachelor of 
Airts. The first degree taken by a student at a college or 
university. Sometimes written A. B., which is in accordance 
with the proper Latin arrangement. In American colleges 
tliis degree is conferred in course on each member of the 
Senior Class in good standing. In the English universities 
it is given to the candidate who has been resident at least 
half of each of ten terms, i- e. during a certain portion of a 
period extending over tlnee and a third years, and who has 
passed the University examinations. 

The method of conferring the degree of B. A- at Trinity 
College, Hartford, is peculiar. The President takes the 
hands of each candidate in his own as he confers the degree. 
He also passes to the candidate a book containing the College 
Statutes, which the candidate holds in his right hand during 
the pez^rmance of a part of the cerememy. 

The initials of Enghsh academical tides alwa}rs correspond to the 
EngUsh, not to the Latin of the tides, B. A., M. A, D. D., D. C. L., 
&c. —BrisletVs Five Years in an Eng. Univ., Ed. 2d, p. 13. 

See BAonELOK. 

BACCALAUREATE. The degree of Bachelor of Arts; the 
first or lowest degree. In American colleges, this degree is 
conferred in course on each member of die Senior Class in 
good standing. In Oxford and Cambridge it is attainable in 
two different ways;— 1. By examination, to which those stu- 
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dents idone are admissible wbo liave pursued the prescribed 
course of study for the space of three years. 2. By extraor¬ 
dinary diploma, granted to individuals wholly unconnected 
with the University. The former class are styled Baccalau- 
rei Fomiati, the latter Baccalaitrei Currentes. In France, 
the degree of Baccalaureat (Baccalaureus Literarum) is con¬ 
ferred indiscriminately upon such natives or foreigners as, 
ailcr a strict examination in the cl{u;sics, mathematics, and 
philosophy, are declared to be qualified. In the Geiman 
universities, the title “ Doctor Fliilosophun ” has long been 
substituted for Baccalaureus Artium or Liiemrum. In the 
Middle Ages, the tenn Baecalaurcns was applied to an infe 
rior onler of knights, who came into the iield unattendwl by 
vassals; from them it was transferred to the lowest cluhs of 
ecdie^tics; and thence again, by Pope Gregory the Ninth, 
to the universities. In reference to the derivation of this 
word, the military classes maintain that it is either derived 
from the baeulm or staff with which knights were usually in¬ 
vested, or from Im chevalier^ an inferior kind of knight; the 
literary classes with more plausibility, perhaps, trace its ori« 
^n to the custom which prevailed universally among the 
Greeks and Romans, and which was followed even in Italy 
till the thirteenth centuiy, of crowning distinguished Individ¬ 
uals witli laurel; hence the recipient of this lionor was styled 
Baccalaureus, quasi haecis lanreU donatus.— Brande*$ Die* 
Honary. 

The subjoined passage, although it may not place the sub¬ 
ject in any clearer light, wall show tlie difference of opinion 
which exhts in reference to the derivation of this wmd. 
Speaking of the exercises of Commencement fU Cambridge, 
Mass., in the early days of Harvard CoH^, the writer sayss 
^ But the main exercises were disputations upcm question^ 
wherein the respondents first made their Theses: For accord¬ 
ing to Tomius, Uie v<>zy essence of the Baccalaureat seems to 
lye in the thing; Baccalaureus being but a nmne corrupted 
of Batualias, wbudb Batualius (as well as the French Balaite 
[Baiallle]) comes h Biduendo, a business Uiat carries beathag 
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in it: So that, Batualii fuenmt Tocati, quia jam quasi hcdmi^ 
sent cum adversario, ac manus conseniissent; hoc est, pub- 
lice disputassent, atque ita pentisc suse spedmeu dedissent.’’ 
— Mathev^s Magnalia, B. IV. p. 128- 
The Seniors will be examined £ot the Baccalaureate^ four weeks 
before Commencement, by a committee, in connection with the 
Faculty. — Cal, Wesleyan Univ., 1849, p. 22. 

BACHELOR. A person who has taken the first degree in the 
liberal arts and sciences, at a college or university. This de¬ 
gree, or honor, is called the Baccalaureate, This tide is given 
also to such as toJke the first degree in divinity, law, or phys¬ 
ic, in certain European universities. The word appears in 
various forms in difierent languages. The following are 
taken from Webster^s Unabridged Dictionary, “ French, 
hacheUer; Spanish, hachiUer, a badhelor of arts and a bab¬ 
bler ; Portuguese, hacharel^ id., and haceUo^ a shoot or twig of 
the vine; Italian, hacceUi&re^ a bachelor of arts; haccMo^ a 
staff; hachetta^ a rod; Latin, lacvhis^ a stick, that is, a shoot; 
French, hacheUtte^ a damsd, or young woman; Scotch, iatch, 
a child; Welsh, laegenj a boy, a child; laegmes, a young 
^rl, from hac^ small. This word has its origin in the name 
of a child, or young person of either sex, wrhenee the sense 
of habUing in the Spanish. Or both senses are rather from 
shooting, protruding ” 

Of the various etymolo^es ascribed to the term Bachehrj 
^ the true one, and the most flattering,” says the Gradus ad 
Cantabx^^lam, seems to be 5acca laurus. Those who dther 
are, or expect to be, honored with the title of Backekr of 
Arts^ wUl hear with exultation, that they are then ^ consid¬ 
ered as the budding flowers of the Univereity; as the small 
pQhda, or haeca, of the laurel indicates the flowering of that 
tree, which is so generally used in the crowns of those who 
have deserved well, both of the military states, and of the 
republic of learning.’ — Carter^s Bistory of Chmbridge, 
iEng.'\, 1753.” 

BACHELOR FELLOW. A Badielor of Arts who is main- 
tiuned on a Mowship. 

2 * 
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BACHELOR SCHOLAR. At the University of C^bridge, 
Eng., a B. A. who remains in residence after taking his de* 
gree, for the puxpose of reading for a fellowship or acting as 
private tutor. He is always noted for superiority in scholar¬ 
ship. 

Bnsted refers to the bachelor scholars in the annexed ex¬ 
tract “ Along the wall you sec two tables, which, tliough 
less carefully provided than the Fellows’, are still served with 
tolerable decency and go through a regular second course in¬ 
stead of the * sizings.’ The occupants of the upper or inner 
table arc men apparently from twenty-two to twenty-six years 
of age, and wear black gown« with two strings hanging loose 
in fi*ont. If this table has kt-s stale than the adjoining one 
of the Fellows, it has more mirth mid brilliancy; numy a 
good joke seems to be going the rounds. These are the 
Bachelors, most of them Scholars reading for Fellowships, 
and nearly all of tliem private tutors. Altliough Bachelors 
in Arts, they are considered, both as respects the College and 
the University, to be in ^atu pupillan until they become 
M. A*’s. They pay a small sum in fees nominally for tuition, 
and ore liable to the autliority of that mighty man, the Froo- 
tor”— Five Tears in an JSnff. Unit\y Ed. 2d, p. 20. 

BACHELORSHIP. The state of one who has token his first 
degree in a university or cdlege.— Webster. 

BAC&LESSON. A lesson which has not been learned or 
recited; a lesson which has been omitted. 

In a moment you may see the yard covered with hurrying groups, 
some jut^ released from metaphysics or the blackboard, afid Mane 
just arisen from ihm beds whm they have mdulg^ in the luxury 
of deeping over,—-a luxury, however, whteh is sadly dlmsntshed 
by the anticipmed necessity of mdui^ up laick4emms. — Uarv. 
i^.,p. 202. 

BALBUS. At Yide College, this term Is appUed to Anmldls 
Latin Prose Composition, from the fact of its so frequent 
oamrrenee m that work. If a student wishes to m&nn Mi 
fellowHitadent that he is engaged on Latin Prose Compodi* 
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tion, he says he is studying BcUbm. In the first example of 
this book, the first sentence reads, “I and Balbus lifted up 
our hands,” and the name Balbus appears in almost every 
exercise. 

BALL UP. At Middlebury College, to fail at redtation or 
examination. 

BANDS- Linen ornaments, worn by professors and clergy¬ 
men when ofiiciating; also by judges, barristers, &c., in 
court. They form a distinguishing mark in the costume of 
the proctors of the English universities, and at Cambridge, 
the questionists, on admission to their degrees, are by the 
statutes obliged to appear in them. — Grad, ad Ckmtcib. 

BANGER A club-Hke cane or stick; a bludgeon. This 
word is one of the Yale vocables. 

The Freshman reluctantly tamed the key, 

Expecting a Sophomore gang to see, 

Who, with faces masked and hangers stout, 

Had come resolved to smoke him ont. 

Yale Lit. Mdg.^ Vol. XX- p. 75. 

BARBER In the Enghsh universities, the college barber is 
often employed by the students to write out or translate the 
impositions incurred by them. Those who by this means get 
rid of their impositions are said to harherize them. 

So bad was the hand which poor Jenkinson wrote, that the many 
Impositions wluch he incurred would have kept him hard at work 
ail day long; so he harberized them, that is, handed them over to 
the edlc^ barber, who had always some poor scholazs m hhi pay. 
This practice of barbersjdng is not uncomsmn among a certian class 
of men. — CoU^ptm’s Gimfe, p. 155. 

BARNEY. At Harvard College, about the year 1810, this 
word was used to designate a bad redtation. To homey was 
to redte badly. 

BARNWELL. At Cambridge, Eng., a place of resort for 
characters of bad report 

One of the most “civilized” undertook to banter me on my 
lum-appearance in the clastic reborn oSBamtodl.—Bristeds Fhe 
Ysar$ in m Eng. XMv.y Ed. 2d, p. SI. 
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BARRIN6-0XJT SPREE. At Princeton College, when the 
students find the Korth College clear of Tutors, which is 
about once a year, they bar up the entrance, get access to 
the bell, and ring it 

In the ‘"Life of Edward Raines, late M. P. for the Borough 
of Leeds,” is an account of a as managed at the 

grammar school at Preston, England. It is related in Dick¬ 
ens’s Household Words to this effect. ** His ma-iiter was 
pompous and ignorant, and smote his pupils libemlly with 
cane and tongue. It is not surprising that the huls learnt as 
much frt>m llie spirit of their master as from Ins precepts, 
an<l that one of tho^e juvenile rebellions, better known of 
old than at present as a w;is attempted. The 

doors of the school, the biographer narrates, W'cre fastened 
with huge nails, and one of the younger lads was let out to 
obtain supplies of food for the garrison. The rebellion iiav- 
Ing lasted two or three days, the mayor, town-clerk, and 
officers 'were sent for to intimidate the offenders. Young 
Baines, on the part of the besieged, answered the magisterial 
summons to surrender, by declaring that they would never 
give in, unless assured of full pardon and a certain length of 
holidays. With much good sense, the mayor gave them til! 
tho evening to consider; and on his second vihit the doors 
were found open, the garrison having tied to the woods of 
Penwortham. They regained their respective homes under 
the cmcT of night, and some humane interposition averted 
the punishment they had deserved.”—^Am. Ed. Veil. IIL 
p. 415. 

BATTEL. To stand lndchtc<i on the collrge ijook<t at 
for provisions and drink from Uia buttery. 

Eat my commons with a good stomach, and hatUed with discre¬ 
tion. Puritan^ IHalonc’s Suppl. 2, p. 543. 

Many men " batieP at the rate of a guinea a week. Wealthier 
men, msxee expensive men, and more careless men, often *^bai* 
idled** much l%her. — 2>e Qumcey** Life and Manners^ p. 274. 

Cotgrave says, ^*To hnttk (as scholars do In Oxford) dtre 
debteur an poor scs %'ivrcs.” He adds, ^Mot m6 

seulement des jeunes dcolters de Vuniversitd d*Oxfonl.” 
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2. To reside at the university; to keep terms.— Webster, 

BATTEiL. Derived from, the old monkish word pcEtdlOy or 
bateUiz^ a plate. At Oxford, “whatsoever is famished for 
dinner and for supper, including malt liquor, but not wine, as 
well as the materials for breakfast^ or for any casual refresh¬ 
ment to country visitors, excepting only groceries,” is ex¬ 
pressed by the word hatteh,—De Qidncey, 

1 on the nail my Battels paid, 

The monster turn’d away disma}'’d. 

The Student^ VoL L p. 115,1750. 

BATTEiLBB. 7 A student at Oxford who stands indebted, 

BATTDBB. } in the college books, for provisions and drinlr 
at the buttery.— Webster, 

Halliwell, in his Diet. Arch, and Prov. Words, says, “The 
term is used in contradistinction to gentleman commoner.” 
In Gent, Mag,^ 1787, p. 1146, is the following: — “There 
was formerly at Oxford an order similar to the sizars of Cam¬ 
bridge, called battelers (jKUteling having the same aignification 
as sizing). The sizar and batteler were as independent as 
any other members of the college, though of an inferior 
order, and were under no obligation to wait upon anybody.” 

2. One who keeps terms, or resides at the University.— 
Webber, 

BATTELING. At Oxford, the act of taking provisions from 
the buttery. Batteling has the same signification as Sizing 
at the ITmveisity of Cambridge.— Gent, Mag,y 1787, p« 1146. 
in afriendh nmmy msypiies 

at his expexm. Wtot a pansy’s name is crossed in the bid- 
isryy i. e. when he is not allowed to take any articles thence, 
be usually comes into the hall and battels for buttery supplies 
in a friend’s name, “for,” says the Collegian’s Guide, “ every 
man can ^ take out ’ an extra commons, and some colleges 
two, at eadi meal, for a visitor: and thus, under the name of 
a guest, though at your own tabl^ you escape part of the 
punishment of being crossed.”^—p. 158. 

2. Spending money* 
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Tbe business of the latter vests to call us of a morning, to distri¬ 
bute among us our batilings, or pocket money, &c.^— Dickenses 
Hottsenoid Worda^ Vol. L p. 188. 

BAOL At Hamilton College, to fawn upon; to flatter; to 
court the lavor of any one. 

B. C. L. Abbreviated for Bacccdaurnis CiviUs Legh^ Bach¬ 
elor in Civil Law. In the University of Oxford, a Bachelor 
in Civil Law must be an M. A. and a regent of three years’ 
standing. The exercises necessary to the dogivc are dispu¬ 
tations upon two distinct days beibre the Professors of the 
Faculty of Law. 

In tlie Uni\orsity of Cambridge, the e.indidate for this de* 
gree must have resideil nine terms (equal to thnn* yeans), 
and been on the boards of some Collego for six year.^, have 
passed the “ previous exammation,** attended the lectures of 
the Professor of Civil Iiuw for three terms, and passed a 
smes of examinations in the subject of them; that i.s to say, 
in General Jurisprudence, os illustrated by Homan and Eiig- 
hsh law* The nam^ of those who |iass creditably are ar¬ 
ranged in three classes according to merit.— JJL Worlds VoL 
XIL p. 284. 

This degree is not conferred in the United States. 

B* I>. An abbreviation for Jkicmlaiiretix IHmniiath^ Bachelor 
in Divinity. In both the English Universities a B« IX must 
be an M* A. of seven yeari^’ standing, and at Oxford, a regent 
of the same length of time. The exercises neces.snry to the 
degree arc at Cambridge one net aller the fourlh year, two 
opponeueies, a cknim, and an English semioii. At Oxford, 
disputations are exyoined upon two distinct days before the 
Professors of the Faeol^ of IKvInlty, and a Latin sermon is 
pii^fiched before the Vice-Chancellor. The degree of The- 
olc^^ Baccalaurcus was conferred at Harvard College on 
Mr* Leverett, afterwards President of that institution, in 
1602, and.on Mr* William Brattle in the siunc year, the only 
Instance^ it is believed, in which this degree has been given 
in Anoierica. 
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BEADLE. An officer in a university, whose duef business 
BEDEL. > is to walk with a mace, before the masters, in a 
BEDELL .) public procession; or, as in America, before the 
president, trustees, faculty, and students of a college, in a 
procession, at public commencements.— Wei^sier. 

In the English universities there are two classes of Bedels, 
called the Esquire and tlie Yeoman BedeL 

Of this officer as connected with Yale College, President 
Woolsey speaks as follows: — “ The beadle or his substitute, 
the vice-beadle (for the sheriff of the county came to be in¬ 
vested with the office), was the master of processions, and a 
sort of gentleman-usher to execute the commands of the 
President. He was a younger graduate settled at or near 
the College. There is on record a diploma of President 
Clap’s, investing with this office a graduate of three years’ 
standing, and conceding to him ^ omnia jura privilegia et 
auctoritates ad Bedelli officium, secundum coUegiorum aut 
universitatum leges ct consuetudines usitatas; spectantia.’ 
The office, as is well known, still exists in the En^ish insti¬ 
tutions of learning, whence it was transferred first to Harvard 
and thence to this institution,”— Hist. JDisc.j Aug., 1850, 
p. 4*3. 

In an account of a Commencement at Williams College, 
Sept, 8, 1795, the order in which the procession was formed 
was m follows: “ First, the scholars of the academy; sec¬ 
ond, students of college; third, the sheriff of the county act¬ 
ing as Bedeilus” &c.— Mdercd Orrery, Sept. 28, 1795, 

The BeaMe, by order, made the following deckrafion.^<71^^ 
Wst, Yde C(M., 1766, p. 56. 

It shall be the dafy of the Faculty to appoint a College Beadle, 
who shall direct the procession on Commencement day, and pre¬ 
serve order daring the exhibitions .—Laws Yak CoU , 1837, p. 43. 

BED-MAKEU. One whose occupation is to make beds, and, 
as in colleges and universities, to take care of the students’ 
ToemH. Used both in the United States and England. 

T other day 1 caught my hed-maker, a grave old matron, poring 
very seriously over a fidio that lay open upon my table. 1 asked 
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ber wbat she wfia reading V “ Lord bless you, roaster,” says she 
** who 1 reading ? I never could read in my life, blessed be 
God; and yet I loves to look into a book too ”—The Student 
VoL 1. p. 55, 1750, 

I asked a hed-inaikcr where Mr.- *s chambers were. — GenU 

Mag,^ 1795, p, 118. 

While the grim hed-medeer provokes the dust, 

And soot-born atoms, which his tomes encrust. 

The College,—A sketch in terse, in ^ack irootCs ^hg,, May, 1849. 

The M~malers are the women who take care of the room^t 
there is about one to each staircase, that U to say, to every eighi 
rooms. For ob\ious reasons they arc selected from such of the 
ihir se'^ as have long passed the age at whi<*h they might have liac 
any jiersonal attractions. The limt intimation ^hith \our bed* 
maker gives you is tbat she is bound to rctxirt >ou to tite tutor ii 
ever you stay out of your rooms all night .—Bnidetta Jhlee Yean 
m an Eng. Uhw., £d. 2d, p. 15. 

BBER-COMMENT. In the German universities, the stu* 
dent’s drinking code. 

Tlie heer^amment of Heidelbeig, which gives the student’s code 
of drinking,» about twice the length of our University book ol 
statutes. — Lmd. Quar. Her., Am. !Ed., Vol. LXXUI. p. 56. 

BEMOSSED HEAD. In the German universities, a stu¬ 
dent during the sixth and last term, or semetder, is called a 
Bmoseed Headj "tlic highest state of honor to which man 
can attain .”—Hmoitt 

See Moss-Covered Head. 

BENE. Latin, wed. A won! sometimes attached U% a wrib- 
ten college exercise, hy the instructor, n.s a mark of appro- 
Imtion. 

When I lode hack upon my colli^ lifii, 

And think that 1 tma stsrve&i^ hen$ got 

Harvardkma, Voi. HL p. 402. 

BBNE DISCESSIT. Latin; literally, he has depeaUd itm- 
ordit^. This phrase Is used in the Engltnlt universities to 
signify that the student leaves his colicf^ to enter miother 
by the eepresa eonsent luid approbation of the Master and 
Fellows. — Gradae ad Omiab. 
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Mr. Pope being about to remove from Trinify to Emmanuel, by 
Bene-Discessity was dcMious of taking my rooms.— Alma Maier, 
YoL I. p. 167. 

BENEFICIARY- One who receives anything as a gifl^ or is 
maintained by charity.— Maekstom. 

Jxi American colleges, students who are supported on estab¬ 
lished foundations are called hmejlciaries. Those who receive 
maintenance from the American Education Society are es¬ 
pecially designated in this manner. 

No student who is a college henejficiary shall remmn such any 
longer than ho shall continue exemplary for sobriety, diligence, and 
orderly conduct .—Laws of Univ- at Cam., Mass., 1848, p. 19. 

BEYER. From the Italian hevere, to drink. An intermediate 
refreshment between breakfast and dinner.— Monson. 

At Harvard College, dinner was formerly the only meal 
which was regularly taken in the hall. Instead of break&st 
and supper, the students were allowed to receive a bowl of 
imlk or chocolate, with a piece of bread, from the buttery 
hatdi, at morning and evening; this they could eat in the 
yard, or take to their rooms and eat there. At the appointed 
hour for bevers, there was a general rush for the buttery, and 
if the walking happened to be bad, or if it was winter, many 
ludicrous accidents usually occurred. One perhaps would 
slip, his bowl would fly this way and his bread that^ while 
he, prostrate afforded an excdlent stumbling-block to those 
immediately bdbind liim; these, falHng in their turn, spat¬ 
tering with the milk themsdives and all near them, holding 
perh^ spoons alofl:, the only thing saved fiom the 
destruction, wml^ attest dis^tangling themselves from the 
mass of legs, arms, etc., return to the buttery, and order a 
new bowl, to be charged with the extras at the dose of the 
term. 

Similar in thought to this account are the remarks of Pro¬ 
fessor Sidney Willard concerning Harvard College in 1794, 
In his late work, entitled, ^ Memories of Youth and M^- 
hood." “ The students who boarded in commons were obliged 
to go to the kitchen-door with their bowls or jutchers for their 
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suppers, when they received tiheir modicum of milk or choco¬ 
late in their vessel, held in one hand, and their piece of bread 
in the other, and repaired to their rooms to take their solitary 
repast. There were suspicions at times that the milk %vas di¬ 
luted by a mixture of a veiy common tasteless fluid, which 
led a sagacious Yankee student to put the matter to the test 
by asking the simple carrier-boy wdiy his mother did not mix 
the milk with warm water instead of cold. ‘ She does,’ re¬ 
plied the honest youth- This mode of obtaining evening 
commons did not prove in all cases the most economical on 
the part of the fed. It sometimes happened, that, from inad¬ 
vertence or previous pi*epanilion for a ^ isit elsewlu»re, some 
individuals had arniycd themselves in their dre«s-<*oats and 
breeches, and in their haste to he served, and by jostling in 
the crowd, got sadly sprinkled with milk or chocolate, either 
by accident or by the stealthy indulgence of the mischievous 
propensities of those with whom they came In contact; and 
^'N^^cntimca it was a scene of confusion that was not the most 
plchsant to look upon or be engaged in. At breakfast the 
students were furnished, in Commons Hall, with tea, cot&e, 
or milk, and a small loaf of bread. Tlic age of a beaker of 
beer with a certain allowance of bread liad expired.”— Vbl- 
I. pp* B13,314- 

No scholar shall be absent above an hour at morning beper^ half 
an hour at evening bever, &c. — Quinc^g IftH, //art*, (/nia, Vol« Z. 
p. 517. 

Iho butler Is not bound to stay above lialf an hour at bevm in 
the buttery after the tolling of the hc»Il.—Vol-1, p. 

BEVKK- To lake a small repast between meaR — WaBis^ 
BIBLE CLERK. In the University of Oxford, the mk 
ehrks arc required to attend the service of the chapel, and to 
deliver in a list of the absent undergraduates to the ofTa^r 
appointed to enforce the discipline of the instltuiioti. Their 
dudes are different in different colleges.— Oiford Guide. 

A Bibie derh has seldom too many friends In the Univennty. 
BUickwoode Mag*^ Vol LX., Eng. cd., p. 312. 

In the University^ of Cambridge, Eng., a very ancient 
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scholarship, so called because the student who was promoted 
to that office was enjoined to read the Bible at meal-times ” 
—Gradus ad CaMab. 

BIENNIAL EXAMINATION. At Yale CoUege, in addi¬ 
tion to the public examinations of the classes at the close of 
each term, on the studies of the term, private examinations 
are also held twice in the college course, at the dose of the 
Sophomore and Senior years, on the studies of the two pre¬ 
ceding years. The latter are called Umnidl.—Yak GoJL 
Oat 

"The Biennial^ remarks the writer of the preface to the 
Songs of Tale^ "is an examination occurring twice daring 
the course,—at the close of the Sophomore and of the Sen¬ 
ior years,—in all the studies pursued during the two years 
previous. It was established in 1850.” — Ed. 1853, p. 4. 

The system of examinations lias been made more rigid, especially 
by the introduction of biennials. — Centennial Annwersary of the 
Linonian jSbe., Yale ColL, 1853, p. 70. 

Faculty of College got t<^thcr one night, 

To ^ve a little congratulation, 

For they’d put their heads togetlier and hatched out a load, 
And called it “ Bien. Examination** 

Presentation Day Songs, June 14,1854. 

BIG-WIG- In the English universities, the higher dignitaries 
among the officers are often spoken of as the hig-wigs. 

Thus having anticipated the approbation of all, whether Fresh¬ 
man, Sophomore, Bachelor, or Big-W^, our next care is the choice 
of a to Grad, ad Cantab. 

BISHOP- At Ctonbridge, Eng., this beverage is compounded 
of port-wine mulled and burnt, with the addenda of roasted 
lemons and cloves-— Gradus ad Cantab. 

We ’ll pass round the Bishop, the spice-hreaffimg cup. 

Will. SenlineVs Poems. 

BITCH. Among Uic students of the University of Cambridge, 
Eng., a common name for tea. 

The rcafiing man gives no swell parties, runs very little into debt, 
his cup of hitch at night, and goes quietly to bed. — Grad, ad 
Cbiiia6.,p. 131. 
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Witli the Queens-men it is not nnnsual to issue an “ At Lome ** 
Tea and Vespers, alias hiich and hymns. — IhicL^ Dedication. 

BITCH. At Cambridge, Eng., to take or drink a dish of tea. 

I followed, and, Laving “ hitched ” (that is, taken a dish of tea), 
arranged my books and boxes.— Alma Mater, Vol. I. p. 30. 

I dined, wined, or hitched with a Medallist or Senior Wrangler- 
— Ibid., Vol. II. p. 218. 

A )'Oung man, who pei'fbmis with great dexterit}' the honors of 
the tea-table, is, if complimented at sdl, said to be “ an cxecllent 
hiteJi” — Urndm ad Cantab, p. 18. 

BLACK BOOK. In the English univereities, a gloomy vol¬ 
ume containing a register of high crimes and misdemeanors. 
At the Uni\crsity of Gottingen, the expuKion of students Ib 
recorded on a UadAoard.—Gradas ad Cantak 

Sirrah, 1*11 have you put in the Uack hotA, rusticated, expelled. 
—Mdlefs Humors of Oxford, Act II. Sc. 1. 

All had reason to fear that their names were down in the proc¬ 
tor’s UacL hook .— Collegian's Guide, p. 277. 

So irksome and bonsh did 1 ever hnd this early nting, spite of 
the health it promised, that X was constantly in the Uack book of the 
dean.— Alma Mcder, Vol. I. p. 32- 

BLACK-HOOD HOUSE. SeeSENATK. 

BLACK RIDING. At the College of South Carolina, it has 
until within a few years been customary for the students, dis¬ 
guised and painted black, to nde acrcKts the college-yard at 
midnight, on horseback, with vociferations and the sound of 
horns. Mark riding is recognized by the laws of the Colley 
as a very high offence, punls»hable with expulsion. 

BLEACH. At Harvani College, he was formerly said to 
Umeh ivho preferred to be tpirUtudlg than bodily 

present at morning prayers. 

*T is sweet Commencement parts to temh. 

But, oh I’t is doubly sweet to Ueach. 

Harcordiana, Vd. III. p. 220. 

BLOOD. A hot spark; a man of spint; a rake. A wmfd 
long in use axnoug collegians and by wrihsrs who described 
them. 
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'With some rakes &om Boston and a few GoH^ Uoods^ 1 got 
very drank.— MonUil?/ Anthology^ Boston, 1804, Vol. L p-154. 
Indulgent Gods! exclaimed our hloods. 

Tlte Crayon^ Yale Coll-, 1823, p. 15- 

BLOOD. At some of the Western colleges this word signifies 
excellent; as, a Uood recitation. A student who redtes well 
is said to fimke a hhod, 

BLOODEE. In the Farmer’s Weekly Museum, formerly 
printed at Walpole, N. H., appeared August 21, 1797, a 
poetic production, in which occurred these lines:— 

Seniors about to take degrees, 

Not by their wits, but by libodees^ 

In a note the word Uoodee was thus described: ‘‘A kind 
of cudgel worn, or rather borne, by the bloods of a certain 
college in New England, 2 feet 5 inches in length, and 1| 
inch in diameter, with a hu^ piece of lead at one end, em¬ 
blematical of its owner. A pretty prop for clumsy travellers 
on Parnassus.” 

BLOODY. Formerly a college term for daring, rowdy, im¬ 
pudent 

Arriving at Lord Bibo’s study. 

They thought they’d be a little Uoody; 

So, with a bold, presumptuous look. 

An honest pinch of snuiT they took. 

Eehdltad, p. 44. 

They roared and bawl’d, and were so bloody^ 

As to beaege Lord Bibo’s study. 

IlHd.y p. 7G- 

BliOW. A merry frolic with drinking; a spree. A person 
intoxicated is sjud to be bfotwi, and Mr. Halliwell, in his 
Diet Arch, and Prov. Words, has hlowboU^ a drunkard. 

Tliis word was formerly used by students to designate 
their frolics and social gathering; at present, it is not mudi 
heard, l>eing supplanted by the more common words spree^ 
tight, dec. 

My fellowHitudents had been engaged at a Um till the stage- 
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hom had summoned them to depart— Harvard Begistery 1827 - 28, 
p, 172* 

No soft adagio from the muse of Uowsy 
E’er roused indignant from serene repose. 

Ibid^y p. 233. 

And, if no coming Now his thoughts engage, 

Lights candle and cigar. 

IMd^y p. 235. 

The person who engages in a blow is also called a blow. 

I could see, in the long vista of the past, the many liardened 
blows who had rioted here around the festive board.— CoUegimi^ 
p. 231. 

BLUE. In several American colleges a student who is very 
stnet in observing the law*s considentious in perfonning 
his duties, ia styled a Uue, ** Our real delvers, midnight 
students,** says a correspondent from Williams College, “ arc 
called 


I would n*t carry a novel into chapel to read, not out of any 
respect for some people’s old-womanish twaddle about the sacred* 
ness of the place, — but becau^ some of the Uim might see you. 
—rofs lAt. Mag.y VoL XV. p. 81. 

Each jolly soul of them, Btvc the UueSy 
Were doflBlng their coats, ve«*tii, pants, and slioca 

Yak Gtdlmippery Nov. 1848. 

None ever knew a sober “ 

In this ** blood crowd of ouw. 

YcUe Tomahawky Nov. 1840. 

Lucian called him a and fell bat^k in his chair In a poudug 
fit— The Darimoulhy Vol. IV. p. 118. 

To acquire popularity,.... he must lose lits money at UulT and 
euchre without a sigh, ainl damn up lull and down the sober 
church-going man, as an out«iid-out Uue. — Tht JPorfilenoii, Unim 
1851, p.0. 

BLUE-LIGHT. At the University of Vermont this term is 
used, writes a correb|iondent, to designate hoy wlio snisks 
about college, and reports to the Faculty the short-comings 
of his felkw-siudents. A UmAighi Is oceaslonally found 
watdhmg the ^r <£ a room where a |mrty of jolly rnies are 
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roasting a turkey (which in justice bdongs to the nearest 
farm-house), that he may go to the Faculty with the story, 
and tell them who the boys are.” 

BLUES. The name of a party whidi formerly existed at 
Dartmouth College. In The Dartmouth, VoL IV. p. 117, 
1842, is tlie following:—‘^The students here are divided 
into two parties, — the Rowes and the Mues^ The Bowes 
are very liberal in their notions; the Bktes more strict 
The Bowes don’t pretend to say anything worse of a fellow 
than to call him a Blue, and vice v&tsolP 

See Indigo and Bowes. 

BLUE-SEIN. This word was formerly in use at some 
American colleges, with the meaning now given to the word 
Blue, q. v. 

I, with my little colleague here, 

Forth issued from my cell, 

To see if we could overhear, 

Or make some Uu&shn tell 

The Crayon^ Yale ColL, 1823, p. 22. 

BOABD. The hoards^ or cddege hoards^ in the English uni¬ 
versities, are long wooden tablets on which the names of the 
members of each college are inscribed, according to seniority, 
generaUy hung up in the buttery.— Gradus ad Coentdb, 
Webber. 

1 gave in my resignation this time without recall, and took my 
name dSTthe boards. — JBrisieds The Years in an Eng, Unit/ , Ed. 
2d, p. 291. 

Similar to this was the list of students whidh was formerly 
kept at Harvard College, and probably at Tale. Judge 
Wingate, who ^duated at the former mstitution in 1759, 
writes as follows in reference to this subject;—The Fresh¬ 
man Class was, in my day at coU^, usually placed (as 
it was tamed) within six or nine months after their ad^ 
mission. The official notice of this was ^ven by having 
their names written in a large German text, in a handsome 
style, asid placed in a conspicuous part of the Goll^ But- 
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tery, where the xiames of the four classes of undexgradiiates 
were kept suspended until they left College. If a scholar 
was expelled, his name was taken from its place ; or if he 
was degraded (which was considered the next highest pun¬ 
ishment to expulsion), it was moved accordingly.”— Peirce^$ 
JERst Harv. Uaiv^ p- 311. 

BOGS. Among English Cantabs, a privy.— Gradm ad 
Cmitab. 

BOHN. A translation ; a pony. The volumes of Bohn’s 
Classical Library are in such genend use among undergrad¬ 
uates in American colleges, that Bohn has come to be a 
common name for a translation. 

T was plenty of skin with a ^od deal of Bohu 

SongSf Biennud JubUeCi Yale Cdil., 1855. 

BOLT. An omission of a recitation or lecture. A corre¬ 
spondent from Union College gives the following account of 
it:—“In West College, where the Sophomores and Fresh¬ 
men congregate, when there %vas a famous orator expected, 
or any unusual spectacle to be vritnessed in the dty, we 
would call a * class meeting,^ to consider ujKm the proprie^ 

of asking Professor-for a foft. We hmi our chairman, 

and the subject being debated, vras generally dccidctl in favor 
of the remission. A committee of good steady fellows were 
selected, who forthwith waited upon the Professor, and, 
after ui^ng the matter, commonly returned with the w'el- 
come assurance that w'o could Itave a bolt from the next 
redtation.” 

One writer defines a Mi in —-“The pro¬ 

miscuous stampede of a class collectively. Caused generally 
by a few 8e<K>ndB* tardiness of the Prdessor, occasfonally by 
finding the lock of the redtatbn-room door filled with shot.” 
— Sophomore IndepmdmU ITnion Cbllege, Nov. 1854. 

The quiet roaUne of college life had remained for ame dajrs 
undisturbed, even by a single Mt—Wdlkme Quoal&difi Vel. IX. 
p. 192. 

BOLT. At Union Colley to be absent from a r^iUtltm, on 
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the conditions related under the noun Bolt. Followed by 
frcm. At Williams College, the word is applied with a 
different signification. A correspondent writes: ^ We some- 
thnes holt from a recitation before the Professor arriyes, and 
the term most strikingly suggests the derivation, as our 
movements in tlie case would somewhat resemble a ^streak 
of lightning,’ — a thunder-^ 

BOLTER. At Union College, one who holts from a reci¬ 
tation. 

2. A correspondent from the same college says: “If a 
student is unable to answer a question in the class, and 
dedares himself unprepared, he also is a ^hoUer* ’’ 

BONFIRE. The making of bonfires, by students, is not an 
unfrequent occurrence at many of our colleges, and is usually 
a demonstration of dissatisfaction, or is done merely for the 
sake of the excitement. It is accounted a high offence, and 
at Harvard College is prohibited by the Mowing law:— 
“ In case of a bonfire, or unauthorized fireworks or illu¬ 
mination, any students crying fire, sounding an alarm, leaving 
their rooms, diouting or clapping from the windows, going 
to the fire or being seen at it, going into the college yard, 
or assembling on account of such bonfire, shall be deemed 
aiding and abetting sudi disorder, and punished accordingly." 
— Xatos, 1848, Bonfres. 

A correspondent from Bowdoin College writes: “ Bon¬ 
fires occur regularly twice a year; one on the night preced¬ 
ing the annual State Fast^ and tire other is built j^^the 
Freshmen on tiHi n^it ibSotffng IbA ^ Eaun l nation. 

A pole some sixty or seventy feet long is raised, around 
which brush and tar are heaped to a great height. The con- 
stmction of the pile occupies from four to five hours." 

Not yc, whom midnight cry ne’er uiged to run 
In search of fire, when fire there had been none \ 

Unless, perchance, some pun^ or hay-mound threw 
Its bonfire lustre o'er a joHy crew. 

Harvard Befister^ p. 238. 
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BOOK-KEEPER. At Harvard College, students are allowed 
to go out of town on Saturday, after the exercises, but sure 
required, if not at evening prayers, to enter their names be¬ 
fore 10 P.M. with one of the oificers appointed for that 
purpose. Students w-ere formerly required to report them¬ 
selves before 8 P. M., in winter, and 9, in summer, and the 
person who registered the names was a member of tlie 
Freshman Class, and was called the book-keeper. 

1 strode over the bridge, with a rapidity which grew with niy 
vexation, my distaste for wind, cold, and "ivet, and my anxiety to 
reach my goal cre the hour appointed should expire, and the book- 
keepej\ light should disappear fiom his window; 

For while his light holds out to bum, 

The vilest sinner may return.'’— Collegian^ p. 225. 

See Fbeshhan, College. 

BOOK-WORK. Among students at Cambridge, Eng., ail 
mathematics that can be learned verbatim from books,—all 
that iirc not problems. — Bmted. 

He made a good fight of it, and.beat the Trinity man a 

little on the booh^vsoTk ^— BrisUetTn Five Tears in an Eng. Unio.^ 
£d. 2d, p. 26. 

The men are continually vrlUng out iook^workf cither at hmue 
or in their tutor’s rooms. — Ibid.^ p. 140. 

BOOT-FOX. This name was at a fonner period ^ven, in the 
German universities, to a fox, or a student in his liist hair* 
year, from the fact of his being required to black the boots 
of his more advanced comrades. 

BOOTLICK. To fawn upon; to court favor. 

Scorns the acquaintance of thonc he deems hencatli him; refuse 
to hooUick men for their votes. — ne Parthenenf Union Cdl, Vol. 
I p. 6. 

The ** Womkn Spoon ” cxhllnfton pesKid off without any such 
hubbub, except wherc^ the pieces were of such a chatacler as to 
offend the delicacy and nuxIcKty of some of tfiosc eroucittng, fawn¬ 
ing, booiliddng hypocrites. — ne UaUinipper^ Dec. I84D. 

BOOTLICKER. A student who seeks or gains favor from 
a teacher by flattery tnr oflicious civilities; one who eiuim 
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favor. A correspondent from Union College writes: 
you watch the students more closely, you will perhaps find 
some of them particularly officious towards your teacher, and 
very apt to linger after recitation to get a clearer knowledge 
of some passage. They are BootUcks^ and that is known as 
Bootlicking; a reproach, I am sorry to say, too indiscrimi¬ 
nately applied.” At Yale, and other colleges^ a tutor or any 
other officer who informs against the students, or acts as a 
spy upon their conduct, is also called a hootlich 

Three or four hoofheJeers rise. — Yale Banger^ Oct. 1848. 

The rites of Wooden Spoons wc next recite. 

When Imtlicb hypocrites upraised their might 

Ihid^ Nov. 1849. 

Then he arose, and ofiered himself as a “ hootlick ” to the Fac¬ 
ulty.— Yale Battery^ Feb. 14,1850. 

BOOTS. At the College of South Carolina it is customary to 
present the most unpopular member of a class with a pair 
of handsome red-topped boots, on which is inscribed the word 
Beauty. They were formerly ^ven to the ugliest person, 
whence the inscription. 

BOBE. A tiresome person or unwelcome visitor, who makes 
himself obnoxious by his disagreeable manners, or by a repe¬ 
tition of visits.— Bartlett. 

A person or tiling that vrearies by iteration.— Webster, 

Although the use of this word is very general, yet it is so 
peculiarly applicable to the many annoyances to which a col¬ 
legian is subjected, that it has come by adoption to b% to a 
certain extent, a student term* One writer classes imrier this 
title ^ text-books generally; the Professor who marks slight 
mistakes; the familiar young man who calls continually, and 
when he finds the door fastened demonstrates his verdant 
curiosity by revealing an inquisitive countenance through the 
ymiilxxiorl^ ~ Sophomore Iml^endeiitt^ Union College, Nov. 
1854. 

In college parlance, prayers, when the morning is cold or 
rainy, are a hare ; a hard lesson is a hare; a dull lecture or 
lectur# is a hare ; and, jsor excelhme^ an unwelcome visitor 
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a h&re of 5om. This latter personage is well described in 
the following lines: — 

Next comes the bore, with visage sad and pale, 

And tortures you with some lugubrious talc; 

Nelates stale jokes collected near and far, 

And in return expei‘ts a choice cigar; 

Your brand^'-punch he calls the merest sham, 

Yet does not i»cruple to partake a dram. 

His prying eyes your secret nooks explore; 

No place is sacred to the college bore. 

Not e’en the letter filled with Helen’s praise, 

Esca{)cs the sight of his unhallowed gaze; 

Eixj one short hour its silent course has flown, 

Y’our Helen’s charms to half the class are known. 

Your boolm he takes, nor deigns your leave to ask. 

Such forms to him appear a useless task. 

When themes unfinished stare you in the face, 

Then enters one of tliis accursed race. 

Though like the Angel bidding John to write, 

Frail fonn uprises to fliy sight, 

His stupid stories chase your thoughts away, 

And drive you mad with his unwelcome stay. 

When he, departing, creaks the closing door, 

You raise the Grecian chorus, 

MS, Pocw, F. E. Felton, Harv. Coll. 

BOS. At the Univei^ity of Vixginia, the desserts which the 
students^ according to the statutes of college, are allowed 
twice per week, are respectively called the Senior and Junior 
Bds, 

BOSH. Nonson«^c, fi'sish, <fi\vapta. An Engli^tli Canrab*ii ex¬ 
pression. — Bri^dL 

But Sprip^R8*8 peculiar torio k that kind of talk whieh mmt 
people irreverently call ** bosk^^^Yak IM. Mag*^ Vd. XX. p. 250. 

BOSKY. In the cant of the Oxonians, being tipay.—Orm. 

Now when he cmw% home fuddlixl, alias 1 shall not be so 
unmanneriy as to say his Lnrtlslitp ever gets drunk.—•Sicoi*, 
cited in Chradm ad Cantab,^ pp. 20, 21. 


Ykk Ariitopbafirs. 
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BOWEI/. At Harvard College, a student in oonunon par¬ 
lance will express his destitution or poverly by saying, “ I 
have not a how^* The use of the word with tbia significa¬ 
tion has arisen, probably, fipom a jocular reference to a quaint 
Scriptural expression. 

BRACKIET. At the University of Cambridge, Eng., the re¬ 
sult of the dnsd examination in the Senate-House is published 
in lists signed by the examiners* In these lists the names of 
those who have been examined are “placed in individnsd 
order of merit.” When the rank of two or three men is the 
same, their xiames are inclosed in hrackets. 

At the close of the course, and before the examination is con¬ 
cluded, there is made out a new arrangement of the classes called 
the Brackets, These, in which each is placed according to merit, 
are hung upon the pillars in the Senate-House. — Mma Mater, 
Vol. n. p. 93. 

As there is no provision in the printed lists for expressing the 
number of marks by which each man beats the one next below him, 
and there may be more difference between the twelfth and thi]> 
teenth than between the third and twelfth, it has been proposed to 
extend the use of the brackets (which arc now only employed in 
cases of literal equality between two or three men), and put togeth¬ 
er six, eight, or ten, whose marks are nearly equri.— Bristed^s Fioe 
Years in an Eng, Untr,, Ed. 2d, p. 227. 

BRACKET. In a general sense, to place in a certain order. 

1 very early in the Sophomore year gave up all thoughts of 
obtmning high honors, and settled down contentedly among the 
twelve or fifteen who are bracketed, after the ftc^ two or three, as 
“ English Omiions”— Bristed's -Ffee Tears in m Mng* 

2d, p. 6. 

There remained but two, bracketed at the foot of the class.—* 
Ibid,t p. 62, 

The Trinity man who was bracketed Senior Oasric. — Ibtd,, 
p. 187. 

BBANDEIt In the German univerrities a name given to a 
student during his second term. 

Meanwlnle large tufts and strips of paper had been twisted into 
the hair of the Brondm, as those are called who have been already 
4 
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cm term at llic Univcr^ty, and then at a given signal were set on 
fire, and the Bmnders rode round the table on chairs, armd roars of 
laughter.— LongfeUoio^s Hyperion ^ p. 114. 

See Brand-Fox, Burnt Fox. 

BBAND-FOX. A student in a German university becomes 
a Brandrfiwhs^ or fox with a brand, after the foxes of Sam¬ 
son,” in his second half-year .—IIowitL 

BBICK. A gay, wild, thoughtless fellow, but not so hard as 
the word itself might seem to imply. 

He is a queer fellow,—not so bad as he seems,—his own ene¬ 
my, but a regular hick .— Collcgian^s Gnidr^ p. 113. 

He will come himself (public tutor or private), like a hrirk as ho 
is, and consume Iiis shai’e of the generous potables. —Jinsfuts Bive 
Years in an Eny^ Univ.^ Ed. 2d, p. 78. 

See Lxkb a Brick. 

BBXGK MILL. At the University of Vermont, the studenfs 
speak of the college as the Briek Jiff//, or the Old Brick 
Mil 

BUIiL. At Dartmouth College, to recite badly; to make a 
poor recitation. From the substantive a blunder or 
contradiction, or fjx>m the use of the word as a prolix, .signi¬ 
fying large, lubberly, blundering. 

BULL-DOG. In the English universities, the lictor or sen'ant 
who attends a proctor when on duty. 

Semtimenbi whwdi vanish ibr e%er at the sight of tim proctor with 
his hiiU^hffs^ as they call them, or finir mu^tenlar fidlows which al- 
wa^s f!dlo%v him, like f^o many haililR — Wesfuthister //m. Am. 
Ed., Viil XXXV. p 232. 

The proctors, through their attcnflants, mnimoidy called bidL- 
receivisl much certain inlbrmaUon, &c«—Giiulc, 
p. 170. 

And he had breathed the proctor^a fiofft, 

Tennyson^ Prdtiytte to Pnneess* 

BULLY CLUB. The following account of the /?##% ChA, 
which was formerly a most Iiotiorf'd imnsmitlemliiiu at Vale 
College, is taken from nn cntertalitifig little work, entitled 
Sketches ct Yale Cotlegc. ^BuUyhm Itad its origin, like 
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everything else that is venerated, far hack in antiquity; ho 
one pretends to know the era of its commencement^ nor to 
say with certainty what was the cause of its establishment, 
or the original design of the institution. We can only leam 
from dim and doubtful tradition, that many years ago, no one 
knows how many, there was a feud between students and 
townsmen: a sort of general ill-feeling, which manifested 
itself in the lower classes of society in rudeness and insult 
Not patiently borne with, it grew worse and worse, until a 
regular organization became necessary for defence against 
the nightly assaults of a gang of drunken rowdies. Nor 
were their opponents disposed to quit the unequal fight An 
organization in opposition followed, and a band of tipsy 
townsmen, headed by some hardy tars, took the field, were 
met, no one knows whether in offence or defence, and afier 
a fight repulsed, and a huge knotty dub wrested &om their 
leader. This trophy of personal courage was preserved, 
the organization perpetuated, and the BuEy Clttb was every 
year, with procession and set form of speech, bestowed upon 
the newly acknowledged leader. But in process of time the 
organization has assumed a difhrent character: there was 
no longer need of a system of defence,—the “BuUy” was 
still acknowledgcid as dass leader. He marshalled all pro¬ 
cessions, was moderator of all meetings, and performed the 
various duties of a drief. The title became now a matter of 
dispute; it sounded harsh and rude to ears polite, and a 
strong parly proposed a change: but the supporters of an¬ 
tiquity pleaded the venerable characster of the customs identi¬ 
fied almost with the College itself Thus the classes were 
divided, a part electing a marshal, class-leader, or moderator, 
mad a part still choosing a hdly and minor huHy — the latter 
usually the least of their number—from each class, and 
still bestowing on them the wonted dubs, mounted with gold, 
the badges of their office. 

"Unimportant as these distinctions seem, they formed the 
ground of constant controversy, eadb. party daiming for its 
the precedence, until the dissensions ended in a scene 
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of confusion too well known to need detail: the usual pro- 
cwion on Commencement day was broken iip» and the 
partisans fell upon each other pell-mell; scarce heeding, in 
tlieir hot fray, the orders of the Faculty, the threats of the 
constables, or even the rebuke of the chief magistrate of die 
State; tlie alumni were left to find their seats in church as 
they best could, the aged and beloved President Ibllowing in 
sorrow, unescorted, to perform the duties of the day. It 
need not be told tliat the disputes were judicially ended by a 
peremptory ordinance, prohibiting all class oi^nlzations of 
any name whatever.’^ 

A more jiarticular account of the Bully Club, and of the 
manner in which the students of Yale come to possess It, is 
given in the annexed extract 

“Many years ago» the figulher back towards the Middle 
Ages the better, some students went out one eveidng to an 
inn at Dragon, as it was dien called, now the populous and 
pre% village of Pair Haven, to regale themselves with an 
oyster supper, or for some other kind of recreation. They 
there fell into an affray with the young men of the place, a 
hardy if not a hard set, who re^urded their presence there, 
at their own favorite resort, os an intrusion. The students 
proved too few for their adversaries. They reported the mat¬ 
ter at College, giving an aggravated account of it, and, being 
strongly reinforced, went out the next evening to renew the 
fight. The oystermen and siilIorB were preparetl for them. 
A desperate conflict ensued, chiefly in thc^ liou^e, above 
stairs and below, into which the sons of science entered pell- 
mell Wliich came otf the %vors<% I itelther know tmr care, 
believing defeat to be far less discreditable to either party, 
and csped^ly to the students, than the Act of their ending 
m such a brawl. Where the mattm* itself is ommUally dis- 
gtaerful, success or failure is indifferent, as it regards the 
honor of the nctors. Among tito Dmgoners, a great bully 
of a fellow, who api^carcd to \m their leader, wielded a huge 
club, formed fima an oak limb, with a gimried excrescence on 
the end, heavy to Imitic with an elepimnl. A student 
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remarkable for his strength in the arms and hands, griped 
the fellow so hard about the wrist that his fingers opened, 
and let the dub fall. It was seized, and brought off as a 
trophy. Sudi is the history of the Bully Club. It became 
the occasion of an annual election of a person to take chaige 
of it^ and to act as leader of the students in case of a quarrel 
between them and others. ^ Bully ’ was the title of this chiv¬ 
alrous and high office.”— Scenes and (Maracters in GoUe^e^ 
New Haven, 1847, pp.215, 216- 

BUMPTIOUS. Conceited, forward, pushing. An Hnglish 
Cantab’s expression. — BristedL 
About nine, A. M., the new scholars are announced feom the 
chapel gates. On this occasion it is not etiquette fer the candidates 
themselves to be in waiting, — it looks too “ bumptious" — Bnsted^s 
Five Years in an Eng. Univ., Ed. 2d, p. 193. 

BUMAL OF EUCLID- “ The custom of bestowing burial 
honors upon the ashes of Euclid with becoming demonstra¬ 
tions of respect has been handed down,” says the author of 
the Sketches of Yale College, “from tiiAe immemoiiai” 
The account proceeds as follows:—“This book, the terror 
of the dilatory and unapt, having at length been completely 
mastered, the class, as their acquaintance with the Gredk 
mathematician is about to close, assemble in their respective 
places of meeting, and prepare (secretly for fear of the Fac¬ 
ulty) for the anniversary. The necessary committee liaving 
been appointed, and tlie regular preparations ordered, a cere¬ 
mony has sometimes takau place like the following* The 
huge pok^ Is heated m tite dd and Mvm 
the smokis^ volwM, WsA ^ ^Slfision, marshsffied in line, for 
once at I^t see tkrongh the whole affair. They then march 
over it in solemn procession, and are enabled, as they step 
firmly on its covers, to assert with truth that they have gone 
over it,—poor jokes indeed, but sufficient to afford abundant 
laughter. And then follow speeches, conucal and pathetic, 
and shouting and merriment The night assigned having 
arrived, how carefully they assemble, oh sHent^ at the place 
appdnted. Z 4 ud on its bier, covered with sable pall, and 

4 * 
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borne in solenm state, the corpse (i.e. the book) is earned 
with slow procession, with the moaning music of flutes and 
hfes, the screaming of hddles, and the thumping and mum¬ 
bling of a cracked drum, to the open gnive or the funeral 
pyre. A gleaming line of blazing torches and twinkling 
lanterns wave along the quiet streets and thiough the opened 
fields, and the snow creaks hoarsely under the tread of a 
hundred men. They reach the scene, and a circle forms 
around the consecrated spot; if the ceremony is a burial, 
the defunct is laid all carefully in his grave, and then his 
friends celebrate in prose or verse his memory, lus virtues, 
and his untimely end: and three oboli arc tossed into his tomb 
to satisfy the surly boatman of the Styx. Lingeringly is the 
last look hiken of the fiuniliar countenance, as the procession 
passes slowly around the tomb; and the moaning is made, — 
a sound of groans going up to the seventh heavens,~and the 
earth is thrown in, and the headstone with epitaph placed 
duly to hallo'w the grave of the dead. Or if, according to 
the custom of his native land, the body of Euclid is com¬ 
mitted to the funeral fiames, the pyre, duly prepared with 
combustibles, is made the centre of the ring; a ponderous 
jar of turpentine or w'hlskcy is the fragrant incense, and as 
the lighted fire mounts up in the still night, and the alarm in 
the city sounds dim in the distance, the eulogtum is s|xdcen, 
and the mcmoiyr of the illi^tnous dead honored; the um 
receives die sacred ashes, which, home in solemn proces** 
sion, are placed in some conspicuous situation, or solemnly 
doposated in some fitting sarcoplmgiis. So the ^|K>rt 4*nds$ 
a song, a loud humih, and the hist jovial roysterer sedm 
short and profound slumber*’*—pp. 1 GO -100* 

The above was written in the year 1843* Thai the inter- 
in the observam^ of this custom at Yde CdUiege has not 
since that time diminished, may be inferred frmn the ffdkw- 
account of the exercises of tim Sophomore Class of 1850, 
on parthc^ oomimny with their old m^iematic^ friend, given 
by a Gorreq^ondent of the New York Tribune* 
^Amngements havii^g been welt matured, noti<» was 
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secretly given out on Wednesday last that the obsequies 
would be celebrated that evening at ‘Barneys Hall/ on 
Church Streeh An excellent band of music was engaged 
for the occasion, and an efficient Force Committee assigned 
to their duty, who performed their office with great credit, 
taking singular care that no ‘tutor’ or ‘spy’ should secure an 
entrance to the hall. The ‘countersign’ selected was ‘Zeus,’ 
and fortunately was not betrayed. The hall being full at 
half past ten, the doors were dosed, and the exercises com¬ 
menced with music. Then followed numerous pieces of vari¬ 
ous character, and among them an Oraiiony a Poem, FuitercLl 
S&rmon (of a very metaphysical character), a Dirgey and, at 
the grave, a Prayer to Pheto. These pieces all exhibited 
taste and labor, and were acknowledged to be of a higher tone 
than that of any productions wMdi have ever been ddivered 
on a similar occasion. Besides these, there were several 
songs interspersed throughout the Programme, in both Latin 
and English, which were sung with great jollity and effect 
The band added greatly to the character of the performances, 
by thdr frequent and appropriate pieces. A large coffin was 
placed before tlie altar, within which lay the veritable Eudid, 
arranged in a becoming winding-sheet, the body being com¬ 
posed of combustibles, and these thoroughly saturated with 
turpentine. The company left the hall at half past twelve, 
formed in an orderly procession, preceded by the band, and 
bearing the coffin in their midst Those who composed the 
procession were arrayed in disguises, to avoid detection^ and 
bore a full emnplement of brillumt torches. The skdetem vi 
Eudid (a faithful eari<»taTe)i Mms€lf bearmg a tcnrcl^ might 
have been seen dandng in the midst^ to the great amusement 
of all beholders. They mardied up Chapel Street as far as 
the south end of'the College, where they were saluted with 
three hciirty dicers by tlieir fellow-students, and then contin¬ 
ued through College Street in fjnnt of the whole College 
square, at the north extremity of which they were again 
greeted by cheers, and thence followed a circuitous way to 
qwut Potter^s Field, about a mile from the dty, where the 
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conduding ceremomes were performed. These consist of 
walking over the coffin, tlms surmounting the difficidties of 
the author; boring a hole through a copy of Euclid with a 
hot iron, that the class may see through it; and iinally burn¬ 
ing it upon the funeral pyre, in order to throw light upon the 
subject. After these exercises, the procession retunied, with 
music, to the State-House, where thej’^ disbanded, and re¬ 
turned to their desolate habitations. The aftair surpassed 
anything of the kind that has ever taken place hei'e, imd 
nothing w^as W'anting to render it a complete jicribnnance. 
It testifies to the spirit and chanicter of the class of ’53.’^ — 
Literary IVorldy Nov. 23, 1850, from the Ac/r York Tribune. 

In the Sketches of Williams College, printed in the ytstr 
1847, is a description of the manner in which the funeral ex¬ 
ercises of Euclid are sometimes conducted In that institution. 
It is as follows: — ^ The burial took place last night. The 
class assembled in the recitation-room in full numbers, at D 
o’clock. The decca^d, much emaciated, and in a tom and 
tatU‘red dress, w^as stretched on a black tabic in the centre of 
the room- This table, by the w’ay, was formed of the old 
blackboard, which, like a mirror, had so often reflecteil the 
image of old Euclid. In the body of tlie corpse was a trian¬ 
gular hole, made for the post mortem examiimtion, a n*|)ort of 
wliich was read. Through this hole, those wrlio wished were 
allowred to look; and then, placing the Inxly on tlicir heads, 
they could say with truth that they had fur once seen tlirotigh 
and understood Euclid. 

“ A eulogy was then pronounced, frdlowcd by an oration 
and the reading of the epitaph, after which tlit* class formed 
a procession, and marched with slow and soicmii trend to the 
place of burial. The spot selected was in the woods, half a 
mile sooth of the (Jollege. As we approached ^ place, we 
saw a bright fire burning on the altmr of turf, and lorch^ 
gleaning through the dark pines. All was still, save the oc¬ 
casional sjnnpatlietic groans of some forlorn hull-frogs, wlych 
came up like minute-guns from the marsh lielow* 

*<When we arrived at the spot, the sexton reoslved the 
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body. This dignitary presented rather a grotesque appear¬ 
ance. He wore a white robe bound around his waist with a 
black scarf, and on his head a blade, conical-shaped hat, some 
three feet high. Having fastened the remains to the esetrem- 
ity of a long, black wand, he held them in the fire of the 
altar until they were nearly consumed, and then laid the 
charred mass in the um, muttering an incantation in Latin. 
The um being buried deep in the ground, we formed a ring 
around the grave, and sung the dirge. Then, lighting our 
torches by tlie dying fire, we retraced our steps with feelings 
suited to the occasion.”—pp. 74—76. 

Of this observance the writer of the prefece to the Songs 
of Tale ” remarks: ^ The JBuaridl of JSucUd is an old cere¬ 
mony practised at many colleges. At Yale it is conducted 
by the Sophomore Class during the first term of the year. 
After literary exercises within doors, a procession is formed, 
which proceeds at midnight through the principal streets of 
the city, with music and torches, convejdng a cofBba, supposed 
to contain the body of the old mathematician, to the funeral 
pile, when the whole is fired and consumed to ashes.” —1853, 
p- 4. 

From the lugubrious songs which are usually sung on these 
occasions, the following dirge is selected. It appears in 
the order of exercises for the “ Burial of Euclid by the Class 
of '57 ” which took place at Yale College, November 8,1854. 

Tone, — “Auk? Lomg Syne" 

I. 

CkHtne, gather all ye tearibl jSc^ha, 

And stand around the ring; 

Old Euclid’s dead, and to his riiade 
A requiem we ’ll ring: 

Then join the saddening chorus, all 
Ye friends of Euclid true; 

Defunct, he can no longer bore. 


Alcestis of Euripides. 
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It. 

Thougli wc to Pluto dcafRcoto, 

No god to take lum deigns, 

So, one sliort year from now will Fate 
Bnng back bis sad 7 c-iiianes: 

For at Biennial his ghost 
Will prompt the tutor blue. 

And every iizzling Soph 'will cry, 

^€V ^cu, ot fUU, ^0.*' 

111 . 

Though here wc now his corpus bum, 

And ilames about him mar, 

TIic futme Fresh shall kiv, that he’s 
“ Not dead, but gone Ijcforc’*: 

We close around the dusky bier, 

And pall of sable hue, 

And silently wc drop the tear; 

((Oev ^0, ot poti 

BURLESQUE BILL. At Pmccton College, it is custom- 
aiy for tbe members of the Sophomore Class to hold annu¬ 
ally a Sophomore Commencement, caricaturing that of the 
Senior Class. The Sophomore Commencement is in turn 
travesded by the Junior Qasa, who pre|jarc and puhlish Bur^ 
hsgm Bilhf as they arc called, in which, in a long and fonnal 
programme, such subjects and speeches are attributed to the 
members of the Sophomore Claas ]is are calculated to axpom 
their weak points. 

Sec SoriiOMOKE Comsiknckment. 

BURLINGTON. At Middlehiiry College, a wjtler-closet; 
privy- So allied on aa*ount of the good-natured rivalry 
between that institution and the University of Vemiimt 
Burlington. 

BURNING OP CONIC SECTIONS. “This is a cere¬ 
mony,” writes a corres|Kindent, ‘‘observed by the Sc^homorc 
ClaBS of Trinity College, on the l^lonilay evening of Ooni- 
mencement week. The snereniation of this text-lniok U umde 
by the entixa class, who uptK«iir in fantaHtif* rig and In torch¬ 
light processiGn* The ceremonies are held in the College 
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grov^ and are graced ’witli an oration and poem. The exeiv 
cises are usually closed by a class supper.” 

BURNING- OP CONVXVIUM. Convivium is a Greek book 
which is studied at Hamilton College during the last term of 
the Freshmsn year, and is considered somewhat difficult. 
Upon entering Sophomore it is customaiy to bum it, with 
exercises appropriate to the occasion. The time being ap¬ 
pointed, the class hold a meeting and elect the Tnarahals of 
the night A large pyre is built during the evening, of rails 
and pine wood, on the middle of which is placed a barrel of 
tar, surrounded by straw saturated with turpentine. Notice 
is then given to the upper classes that Convivium will be 
burnt that night at twelve o’dodk. Their company is re¬ 
quested at the exercises, which consist of two poems, a trag¬ 
edy, and a funeral oration. A coffin is laid out with the 
remains ” of the book, and the literary exerdses are per¬ 
formed. These concluded, the class form a procession, pre¬ 
ceded by a brass band playing a dirge^ and mardh to the pyre, 
around wliich, with uncovered heads, they solemnly 
Tlie four bearers with their tordies then advance silently, 
and place tlie coffin upon the funeral pile. The dass, eadh 
member bearing a torch, form a cirde around the pyre. At 
a ^ven signal they all bend forward together, and touch their 
tordies to the heap of combustibles. In an instant “ a lurid 
dame arises, licks around the coffin, and shakes its tongue to 
heaven.” To these ceremonies succeed festivities, which are 
usually continued until daylight 
BURNING OP ZUMPrS BATIN GRAMMAR. The 
funeral rites over the body of this book are performed by the 
students in the University of New York. The place of 
burning and burial is usually at Hoboken. Scenes of this 
nature often occur in American colleges, having their origin, 
it is supposed, in the custom at Yale of burying Euclid. 

BURNT POX. A student during his second half-year, in the 
German universities, is called a hemt fox. 

BURSAR, pL Buhbabii. A treasurer or cash-keeper; as, 
the hur$(xr of a college or of a monastery. 
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The said College in Cambridge shall be a coTx>oradon conssting 
of seven persons, to mt, a Preadent, five Fellows, and a Treasurer 
or Bursar, —Peirces Hist. Haru. Univ.^ App., p. 11. 

Every student is reqmred on his arrival, at the commencement 
of each session, to deliver to the Bursar the monej-s and drafis for 
money which he has brought with him. It is the duty of the Bur- 
sar to attend to the settlement of the demands tor l^nl, &c.; to 
pay into the hands of the student such sums as are required for 
other necessary expenses, and to render a statement of the same to 
the parent or guardian at the close of the session. — Catalogue of 
Univ. of North Carolina^ 1818-40, p. 27. 

2. A student to whom a stipend is jwiid out of a burse or 
fund appropriated for that purpose, as the exhibitioners sent 
to the universities in Scotland, by each presbyteiy.— Weh^er. 

See a full account in Brmd^s Diet Seimee^ Lit^ and Art 

BBRSABY. The treasury of a t^ege or monastety,— 
WAsier. 

2. In Scotland, an exhibition. 

BURSCH (hursh), pi Bueschen. German. A youth; es- 
pedally a student in a German university. 

** By htrseki/* says Howitt, we understand one who has 
already spent a certain time at the university,—and who, to 
a certain degree, has taken part in the social practice*! of the 
students ”—JSudent IJfe of Genmng^ Am. Kil, p. 27. 

Utth tut $8uTf0 fdtt (Sifth tm tdeuteb 
00 fumvt tv tie an, 

Uitb Ntttt; U ip toc^ 'UiltS (iteC 
morn miirfc(^en |um fBmdmun. 

< *rambamMt Smg, 

Student life! Bursv/mi lifo! a magic smitul have time 

words for him who has learnt for himsdf their real uieaiung.— 
Howkts Student UJk of Germany, 

BURSClIKKBCHAFT. A league or secret assocuabn of 
studmits, formed in 1815, for the purpose, as was assorted, of 
the political regeneration of Germany, and suppressed, at 
least m name, by the exertions of the ^vemmenU — Ihrmd§n 
The Bursdiensclmfi ” says the Yale Blteraiy Mi^slne, 
^was a sodely formed in opposition to the vices and foUm of 
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the LandsmaimschaB;|, mth the motto, ^God, Honor, Free¬ 
dom, Fatherland.’ Its object was ^to devdiop and perfect 
every mental and bodily power for the service of the Father¬ 
land.’ It exerted a mighty and salutary irdOirLence, was al¬ 
most supreme in its power, but was fbally suppressed by the 
government, on account of its alleged dangerous political ten¬ 
dencies.”—Vol. XV. p. 3. 

BURSE. In France, a fund or foundation for the maintenance 
of poor scholars in their studies. In the Middle Ages, it sig¬ 
nified a little college, or a hall in a university.— We&ster. 

BURST. To fiiil in reciting; to make a bad redtation. This 
word is used in some of the Southern colleges. 

BURT. At Union College, a privy is called the Burt^ from 
a person of that name, who many years ago was employed 
as the architect and builder of the laAriruB of that institu¬ 
tion. 

BUSY. An answer often ^ven by a student, when he does 
not wish to see visitors- 

Poor Croak was almost annihilated by this summons, and, ding¬ 
ing to the bed-clothes in all the agony of despair, fbigot to his 
nudniglit visitor-—Harw. jRc^., p. 84, 

Whenever, during that sacred season, a knock salutes my door, 
I respond wth a — CoUegian, p. 25. 

^Busy” is a hard word to utter, often, thou^ heart and con¬ 
science and the college clock require it —Scenes and Characters 
in College^ p. 58. 

BUTLER. Andently written BoxiiiBB. A serraxKt or <^cer 
whose principal business is to take ebar;^ of the liquors, 
food, plate, &c. In the old laws of IBIarvard College we 
find an enumeration of the duties of the college butler. Some 
of them were as follows. 

He was to keep the rooms and utensils belonging to his 
ofiiee sweet and clean, fit for use; his drinking-vessels were 
to be scoured once a week. The fines imposed by the Pres¬ 
ident and other oifieers were to be fitirly recorded by him in 
a book, k^pt for that purpc3fie. He was to attend upon the 
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ringing of tihe bell for prayer in the hall, and for lectures and 
commons. Providing candles for the hall was a part of his 
duty. He was obliged to keep the Butteiy supplied, at his 
own expense, vrith beer, cider, tea, coffee, chocolate, sugar, 
biscuit, butter, cheese, pens, ink, paper, and such other articles 
as the President or Corporation ordered or |H'rmitttHl; “ hut 
no permission,’* it is added in the kiws, '"■shall he given for 
selling wine, distilled spirits, or foreign fruits, on credit or for 
ready money.” He was allowed to advance twenty per cent, 
on the net cost of the articles sold by him, excepting beer and 
cider, which were stated quarterly by the President and Tu¬ 
tors. The Butler was allowed a Freshman to assist him, for 
an account of whom sec under FuEhiniAV, BrTLER*a.— 
Peirce^s Hist* Uhiv.j App., pp. 138,139. Lates /fcnv 
CbSL, 1798, pp. 60~C2. 

President Wodsey, In his Historical Discoume pnmount^ 
before the Graduates of Yale College, August 14th, 1850, 
ix^marks as follows concerning tlie Butler, in connection with 
tluit institution: — 

“The classes since 1817, when the office of Butler was 
abolished, are probably but little aware of the meaning of 
that singular appendage to the College, which had licen in 
existence a hundred years. To older graduates, the lower 
front comer room of the old middle college in the MHith entry 
must even now suggest many tuntising nTollef*fions. The 
Butler was a graduate of x*eccnt standing, lunl, ladiig invested 
with rather delicate functions, was re<|uirt*tl to In* «it«; in wlitmi 
confidence might he rejiOhed. S<nc*rai of the elder graduates 
who have filled this <»l!ii*p are here to-tlay, mid can explain, 
better than I can, its duties and Its bearings upon the interests 
of College. The chief prerc^ive of the Butler was to imvo 
tlm monopoly of certain eatables, drinkables, and odier arti¬ 
cles desired by students. The Latin laws of 1748 §^ve him 
leave fo sell in the hiittei^', elder, mctheglin, strong beer to 
the anmont of not more titan twelve barrels tuinually,— 
■which amount as the G>liege grew was Increased to twenty, 
— together with Imff-eugar (^saccharum rigidum*}, pij[R »9 
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tobacco^ and such necessaries of scholars as were not fur¬ 
nished in the commons hall. Some of these necessaries were 
hooks and stationery, hut certain fre^ fruits also hgured 
largely in the Butler^s supply. No student might huy cider 
or heer elsewhere. The Buder, too, had die care of the bell, 
and was bound to wait upon the President or a Tutor, and 
notify him of die time for prayers. He kept the book of 
fines, which, as we shall see, was no small task. He distnb- 
uted the bread and beer provided by the Steward in the Hall 
into equal portions, and had the lost commons, for which privi¬ 
lege he paid a small annual sum. He was bound, in consid- 
eradon of the profits of his monopoly, to provide candles at 
college prayers and for a time to pay also fifty shillings ster¬ 
ling into the treasury. The more menial part of these dudes 
he performed by liis waiter.” — pp. 43, 44- 

At both Harvard and Yale the students were restricted in 
expending money at the Buttery, being allowed at the former 
“to contract a debt” of five dollara a quarter; at the latter, 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents per month. 

BUTTER. A size or small portion of butter. “ Send me a 
roll and two Butters.” — Cr^ad ad Oardab. 

Six cheese^ three hrOters, and two beers.— The CoUegian^s 
Guide. 

Pertinent to this singular use of the word, is the following 
curious statement. At Cambridge, Eng., “ there is a market 
every day In the wedk, except Monday, for v^etabte^ poul¬ 
try, and butter. The sale cf the last aiticle is i^t^ed 
with the peculiarity of every pound designed for the market 
being roll^ out to the len^ of a yard; each pound bdng in 
that state about the tiiickn^^ of a walking-cane. This prac¬ 
tice, which is confined to Cambridge, is particularly conven¬ 
ient, as it renders the butter extremely easy of division into 
smull portions, called sises, as used in the Colleges.” — Caamb. 
Guide, Ed. 1845, p. 213- 

BUTTERY. An apartment in a house where butter, milk, 
provisions, and utensils are kept. In some colleges, a room 
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whore Hquors, fruity and refreshments are kept for sale to the 
students.— Webster, 

Of the Buttery, Mr. Peirce, in his History of Harvard 
University, speaks tis follows: ^ As the Commons rendered 
tlie College independent of private Iwarding-houses, so the 
Buitery removed all just occasion for resorting to the ditfer- 
ent marts of luxury, intempenmee, and min. This a 
kind of supplement to the Commons, and offered for sale to 
the students, at a moderate advimce on the east, wines, liquor?, 
groceries, stationery, and, in geneml, sueh articles its it %vas 
proper and necessary for them to ha\c occasionally, and %vhich 
lor the most |iiirt vrere not includefl in the Commons’ fare. 
The Buttery was also an office, ^\heri^ um<»ng other things, 
records were kept of the times when the scholars %vcre pres¬ 
ent and absent. At their admission and subsequent retunm 
they entered their names In the Battery, and took them out 
whenever they had leave of absence. The Butler, who was 
a graduate, luul various other duties to pcrfomi, either by 
himself or by his Freshman^ as ringing the hell, seeing that 
the Hall was kept clean, &e., and was allowed a salaiy, 
wHidi, after 1765, was £60 per annum.”—JKirf. Harw fSnt*., 

p. 220. 

Witii particular reference to the condition of lliirvait! Cbl- 
a few years prior to the Revolution, l*rore,*'rtor Sidney 
Willard observes; *‘Thc Buttery was in part a hoH of ap¬ 
pendage to Commons, where the sehohirs could eke out their 
short commons with slicings of gingerbreatl and pastty, or 
needlessly or injuriously cram themselves to satiety, as Utey 
had been accustomed to he emnutuul at home by their foi^ 
mothers. Besides eatables, everything net^ssaiy fiir a stu¬ 
dent was there sold, and artkdea used in the |day*groiintis, as 
tets, balls, &C. j and, in general, a trade with small 
podts was (^fried on in stationeiy and maltmi,-— in 
thisgs innocent or suitable for the young citstm&ers, and in 
some things, pcrim|>s, %vhieh were not. The Butler had a 
small sSibry, and was allowed the service of a Freshman in 
the Butt^, who was also employed to ring the college bell 
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for prayers, lectures, and recitations, and take some over¬ 
sight of die public rooms under the Butler’s directions- The 
Butteiy was also the office of record of the names of under¬ 
graduates, and of tlie rooms assigned to them in the coll^ 
buildings; of tlie dates of temporary leave of absence given 
to individuals, and of their return; and of fines indicted by 
the immediate government for negligence or minor offences- 
The office was dropped or abolished in the first year of the 
present century, I believe, long after it ceased to be of use 
for most of its primary purposes. The area before the entry 
doors of the Butteiy had become a sort of students’ exchange 
for idle gossip, if nothing worse. The rooms were now re¬ 
deemed from traffic^ and devoted to places of study, and other 
provision was made for the records which had there been 
kept. The last person who hdd the office of Butler was 
Joseph Chickering, a graduate of 1799.” — Memories of 
YouiJi mid Manhood^ 1855, VoL 1. pp. 31, 32. 

President Woolsey, in his Historical Discourse pronounced 
before the Graduates of Yale College, August 14th, 1850, 
makes the following remarks on this subject: “The origi¬ 
nal motives for setting up a buttery in colleges seem to have 
been, to put the trade in articles which appealed to the appe¬ 
tite into safo hands; to ascertain how far students were expen¬ 
sive in their habits, and prevent them from running into debt; 
and finally, by providing a place where drinkables of not very 
stimulating qualities were sold, to remove the temptation of 
going abroad after spirituous liquors. Accordingly, laws 
were passed limiting the sum for which the Butler might 
give credit to a student, authoriring the President to inspect 
his books, and forbidding him to sell an 3 rthing except per¬ 
mitted articles for ready money. But the whole system, as 
viewed from our position as critics of the past^ must be pro¬ 
nounced a bad one- It rather tempted the student to self- 
indulgence by setting up a plac^ for the sale of things to eat 
and drink within tlie College walls^ than restrained him by 
bringing his habits under inspection. There was nothmg to 
prevent his going abroad in quest of stronger drinks than 
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could be bought at the buttery, when once those which were 
there sold ceased to allay his thirst. And a monoix>ly, such 
as the Butler enjoyed of certmn articles, did not tend to lower 
their price, or to remove suspicion that they were sold at a 
higher rate than free competition would assigu to them.” — 
pp. 44, 45. 

“When,” says the Gradus ad Cantabrigian), “the *pun- 
islunent obscene,^ as Cowper, the poet very properly terms 
it, o( Jlagellation^ was enforced at our University, it appears 
that the Buttery was the scene of action. In The Poor 
Scholar, a comedy, written by Robert Nevile, Fellow of 
Ring’s College in Cambridge, London, 1GG2, one of the 
students having lost his gown, which is picked up by the 
President of the College, Uie tutor says, *If we knew the 
owner, we *d take him down to th’ Butterie, and give him 
due correction.’ To ‘which tiie student, {aside^ * Under cor¬ 
rection, Sir; if you ’re for tlie Butteries with mo, I ’ll lie as 
dose as Diogenes in dolio. I ’ll creep in at the bunghole, 
before I ’ll immit a barrel^ &e. (Act IL Sc. 0.) —Again; 
* Had I been once i’ th’ Butteries, they’d have their rods 
about me. But let us, for joy that I’m escaped, go to tlio 
Three Tuns and drink a pint of wine, and laugh a\my our 
cares. — ’T is drinking at the Tuns tluit keeps us from as¬ 
cending Buttery barrels,’ dec.” By a reference to the word 
Punishment, it will be seen that, in the older American 
colleges, corpond punishment was Inflicted upon disobedient 
students in a manner much more holemn autd iiiiposini^ the 
Btudents tuid officers usually being present. 

The effect of crossing ilw name in the imtterg Is thus ataied 
in the Collegian’s Guide. “To keep a teim requires resi¬ 
dence in the University for a oertahi number of days within 
a space of time known by the calendar, and the books of Uie 
buttery afford the appointed proof of residence; it being pre- 
mmied that, if neither bread, butter, pastry, beer, or oven 
toai^ afid water (which is cliarged <me forthing), are entered 
on the bizttesy bcx&s in a ipvcn name, the party could not 
have been reddeut that day. Hence the phrase dT * eating 
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one^s way into the dburch or to a doctor^s degree.’ Suppos¬ 
ing, for example, twenly-one days’ residence is required 
between the first of May and the tweniy-fourth inclusive, 
then there win be but three days to spare; consequently, 
should our names be crossed for more than three days in all 
in that term, — say for four days, — the other twenty days 
would not count, and the term would be irrecoverably bst. 
Haying our names crossed in the buttery, therefore, is a pun¬ 
ishment which suspends our collegiate esdstence while the 
cross remains, besides putting an embargo on our puddingy 
beer, bread and cheese, milk, and butter; for these articles 
come out of the buttery.”—p. 157. ^ 

These remarks apply both to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge; but in the latter the phrase to ho pvt ovt of 
commons is used instead of the one given above, yet with 
the same meaning. Sec Gradm ad CaMahrigiomj p. 32. 

The following extract from the laws of Harvard College, 
passed in 1734, sliows that this term was formerly used in 
that institution: ^ No scholar shall be pzd in or out of Com- 
mans, but on Tuesdays or Fridays, and no Badielor or Un¬ 
dergraduate, but by a note from tlie President, or one of the 
Tutors (if an Undergraduate, from his own Tutor, if in town); 
and when any Bachelors or Undergraduates have been out of 
Commons, the waiters, at their respeefive tables, shall, on the 
first Tuesday or Friday after they become obliged by the 
preceding law to be in Commons, pvt them into Commons 
again, by note, after the manner above directed. And if any 
Ifaeler to put Jrinssdif izdn Co£Q»mu|, by the 

preceding law, he is obliged to be In Commons, the waiters 
on the Masters’ table shall apply to the President or one of 
the Tutors for a note to put him into Commons, and inform 
him of it.” 

Be mine each mom, vuth eager appetite 
And hunger undisscmblcd, to repair 
To friendly Buttery; there on smoking Crust 
And foaming Ale to banquet unrestrained, 

Material brc^fi^! 

The Stiident, 1750, VoL L p. 107. 
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BXJTTERT-BOOK. In colleges, a book kept at the biUtery^ 
in which was charged the prices of such articles as were sold 
to the students- There was slso kept a list of the lines im¬ 
posed by the president and professors, and an account of the 
times when the students were present and absent, together 
with a register of the names of all the members of the col¬ 
lege. 

My name in sure recording page 
Sliall time itself o’eipower. 

If no rude mice with envious rage 
The huttery-books devour. 

• The ^udenff VoL I. j> li 18. 

BUTTERY-HATCIL A half-door between the buttery or 
kitchen and the hall, in colleges and old mansions. Also 
called a huUerg-iar. — JMUwdTB Arch* and Prot\ 

If any scholar or scholars at any time take away or detain any 
vessel of the colleges, great or small, frtan the halt out of the doo» 
from the dght of die bulteri/-hafeh without the butler’s or servitor’s 
knowledge, or against their will, he or they shall be punished tlirce 
pence. — Quincy’s Hist* Harp* QdL^ VoL J, p. 584. 

He (the college butler} domineers over Freshmen, when they 
first come to the hoick*—Baders Micrthcosmograpkicy 1628, Clmr. 17. 

There was a small led^ng or bar on this hatch to rest the 
tankards on. 

1 pray you, bring yonr hand to the hUter^Atar^ and lot it drink. 
— Twelfth JSnght^ Act I. Sc. 3. 

BUCK- At Princeton College, anything which is in an inten¬ 
sive degree good, excellent, pleasant, or agreeable, is called 
buck, 

BYB-FEBLOW. In England, a name given in certain cases 
to a fellow in an inferior eoU^« At the Univmity of Cam¬ 
bridge, Eng., a hye-feUow can be elected to one of Uie regn* 
lar fellow^ijm when a vacancy occurs. 

BYE-FELLOWSIIIP. An inferior establishment in a col- 
lege for the nmniiml maintenance of what is called a bge^ 
fdSaw^ or a fdlow out of the regular course. 

The emduments of the fellowships vary from a merely noatimd 
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income, in the case of vhat are called Bye^fellomhips^ to $2,000 
per annnm. — IMerary Worid^ Vd. XEE. p. 285. 

!BYE-FOUIS[DATION- In tlie English universities, a foun¬ 
dation from which on insignificant income and an inferior 
maintenance are derived. 

BYE-TERM. In the University of Cambridge, Eng., stu¬ 
dents who take the degree of B. A. at any other time save 
January, are said to go out in a hge-tmn.” 

Brlsted uses this word, as follows: ^ I had a double dis¬ 
qualification exclusive of illness. First, as a Fellow Com¬ 
moner. ..... Secondly, as a hgederm or one between 
two years. Altiumgb I had entered into residence at the 
same time with those men who were to go out in 1844, my 
name had not been placed on the College Books, like theirs, 
previously to the commencement of 1840. I had therefore 
lost a term, and for most pm*poses was considered a Fresh¬ 
man, though I had been in residence as long as any of the 
Junior Sophs. In fact^ I was between tmo years”—Mae 
Tears in an Mig. Univ^ Ed. 2d, pp. 97, 98. 


c. 

CAD, A low felbw, nearlj equivalent to snoh. Used among 
studenfs m Hie ai Oambrid^ Eng.— 

OAHOOLE. At the TTniversity of North Carolina, this word 
in its application is almost universal, but generally signifies 
to cajole, to wheedle, to deceive, to procure. 

CALENDAR- At the English universities the information 
wlii(*h ill American colleges is published in a catalogue, is 
contained in a similar but fiir more comprehensive work, 
c»illed a ralmdar. Conversation based on the topics of 
which such a volume tre^ is in some localities denominated 
cofendbr. 
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u Shop,^ or, as it is sometimes here callodj ^^Qdcndar,** necessarily 
enters to a largo extent into the conversation of the Cantabs. — 
Hri^tetTs Five Years in an Eng, Univ,, Etl- 2d, p. 82. 

I would lounge about into the rooms of those whom I knew for 
general literary conversation, — even to Cnhmhir it there was 
nothing else to do. — Ihiil, p. 120. 

CALVIN’S FOLLY. At the University of Vonnont, - this 
name,” writes a correspondent, ** is given to u door, linn* inch¬ 
es thick and closely studded with spike-imils, dividing the 
chapel hall fi-om the staircase leading to the belfry. It Is 
called Calvin's FoUy^ because it was planned by a profcNsor 
of that (Christian) name, in order to keep the students out of 
the belfry, which dignitied scheme it has utterly iuiied to ac¬ 
complish- It is one of the celebrities ot the Old Brick Mill,* 
and strangers always see it and hear its hlaloiy.’* 

CAMEL. In Germany, a student on etJtering the umvexaity 
becomes a Kameel^—a camel. 

CAMPUS. At the College of New Jersey, the college yard is 
denominated the Ctmpus. Iktek Cawp^St the privies. 

CANTAB. Abridged for Caetabkigian. 

It was transmitted to me by a respectable Cantab for insertbn.'—> 
Hone's Evertj-day Book^ Vol. I. p. 697. 

Should all this be a mystery to our uncollegiate friends, or even 
to many matrieulatcsd fVia/ufof, we ativisc them not to attempt to 
unriddle it.— Ilarvanliami^ Vol. 111. p. 39. 

CANTABRIGIAN. A student or gmduatc the Univei^lty 
of Cambridge, Eng- Usc*d also at Cmnhridge, Massi^ of tlm 
students and inhabitants. 

CANTABRIGICALLY. Accordmg tn Cambrklge. 

Xo speak CarUakngkeMy. — Bristedls Yem in an Eng, 
Uhiv*i Ed* 2d, p. 28. 

CAP. The cap woni by students at the University of Cam- 
]^ryg6,£ng*, is d<!serilH*il by Bristed In the following pas- 
sage: mast supemdd iho aaideffiical coHtuinc, This 


See Bbick Mill- 
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consists of a gown, varying in color and ornament according 
to the wearer’s college and rank, but generally black, not un¬ 
like an ordinary clerical gown, and a square-topped cap, which 
fits close to the head like a truncated helmet, while the cov¬ 
ered board winch forms the crown measures about a foot 
diagonally across.”— Five Tears in mi JSkg. Wzw?., Ed. 2d, 
p. 4. 

A similar cap is worn at Oxford and at some American 
colleges on particular occasions. 

See Oxford. 

CAP. To uncover the head in reverence or civility. 

The youth, ignorant who they were, had onutted to cap them.— 
Gent Mag.^ VoL XXIV. p. 567. 

I could not help smiling, when, among the dignitajies whom 1 
was bound to make obeisance to by capping whenever I met them, 
Mr. Jackson’s catalogue included his aU-important self in the num¬ 
ber. — Tlie Etonian^ Vol. 11. p. 217. 

Tlie obsequious attention of coU^ servants, and the more un¬ 
willing “ capping^ of the undergraduates, to such a man are real 
luxuries. — MackicootTs Mag^ Eug. ed,, Vol. LVL p. 572. 

Used in the English universities. 

CAPTAIN OF THE POLL. The first of the Polloi. 

He had moreover been Captain (Head) of the PolL—Brisleds 
Fine Years in an Eng. Unie., Ed. 2d, p. 96. 

CAPUT SENATUS. Latin; literally, the head of the Seri- 
ate. Cambridge, Eng., a council of the University by 
whidh every grace must be approved, before it can be sub¬ 
mitted to the senate. The Ckput Senates is formed of the 
vice-chancellor, a doctor in each of the faculties of divinity, 
law, and medicine, and one regent M. A, and one non-regent 
M. A. The vicc-chancellor^s five assistants are elected an¬ 
nually by the heads of houses and the doctors of the three 
faculties, out of fifteen persons nominated by tlie vice-chan¬ 
cellor and the proctors. — Webster. Gam. Cod. Lit. Worlds 
Voh XU. p. 283. 

See Grace. 
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CARCBB. Latin. In German schools and universities, a 
prison. — Adler^s Germ^ and JSng, DicL 

2Bo((teii i^n br«uf bte dlurnbctset -^crreit 
SBtt btr tttfT <Sarccr fremtt. 

WaUemtuii\ Lager. 

And their !Nur’mhcrg '\vorshi|)S swore he s-honhl go 
To jad tbr his pains, — if he liked it, or no. 

Trans. Widlensleirds Camp^ hi Bo1in*s Stand. Lib., p. 155. 

CASTLE END. At Cambridge, Eng., a noted resort for 
Cyprians. 

CATHARINE PIIHITANS. In the University of Cam- 
bridge, the member^ of St. Catharine’s Hall are thus 
designated, from the implied derivation of the word Catharine 
from tlie Greek xadapdp, pure. 

CAUTION MONEY. In the English universities, a deposit 
in the hands of the tutor at entrance, by way of security. 

With reference to Oxford, De Quinccy says of 
fttmet/: “This is a small sum, properly enough demanded of 
every student, ^Yhen matriculated, as a pledge for meeting any 
bas from unsettled arrears, such as his sudden death or his 
unannounced departure might else continually be* inflieting 
upon his college. In most colleges it amounts to in 

one only it vras ccmsiderably less .”—Life and 3fanners^ 
p. 249. 

In American colleges, a liond is usually given by a student 
upon entering college, in onler to secure the payment of all 
his college dues. 

CENSOR. In the Uni\f*r*-ity of Oxford, Eng., a college ofi- 
a»r whe^e duties are bitniiar to those of the Dean* 

CEREVIS. From Larin cermniia^ hecr. Among German 
students, a small, round, embroidered cap, (^erwisc called a 
Imr-cmp. 

Better aathoritles •.. •. have lately noted in the solitary stu¬ 
dent thi^ wends hln way — nrcris on heatl, note-book in Imtid — 
to the profoasor^ class-room, ..... a vast improi*eiiif*tit on the 
Bursche of twenty years — land, Qmrt, Jke.^ Am%%, viUVoh 
LXXIII.p.59. 
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CHAMBER. The apartment of a stadent at a college or uni¬ 
versity. This word, although formerly used in ATnfiricfl.ii 
colleges, has been of late almost entirely supplanted by the 
word Toom^ and it is for this reason that it is here noliced- 

If any of them choose to provide themselyes "with breakfasts in 
their own cTicmibers, they are allowed so to do, but not to breakfast 
in one another’s chani^rs. — Qumcjfs JESst, Hart)* Univ.^ Vol. II. 

p. 116. 

Some ringleaders gave up their chamhers. — Hnd,, VoL JL p. 116. 

CHAMBER-MATE. One who inhabits the same room or 
chamber with another. Formerly used at our colleges. The 
word Chum is now very generally used in its place; some¬ 
times room-mate is substituted. 

If any one shall refuse to find bis proportion of firmiture, wood, 
and candles, the President and Tutors shall charge such delinquent, 
in his quarter bills, his full proportion, which sum shall be paid to 
his chaunber^mate. — Laws Haro. CoU.^ 1798, p. 35. 

CHANCELLOR- The chancellor of a university is an officer 
who seals the diplomas, or letters of degree, See. The Chan¬ 
cellor of Oxford is usually one of the prime nobility, elected 
by the students in convocation; and he holds the office for 
life. He is the chief magistrate in the government of the 
University. The Chancellor of Cambridge is also elected 
from among the prime nobility. The office is biennial, or 
tenable for such a length of time beyond two years as the 
tacit consent of the University may choose to allow.— 
WitOer^ Cam* Gmde* 

^ The Clnmcellor,” says the Ox&rd Cuide^ "is diected by 
convocation, imd his office is fi>r life; but he never, according 
to usage, is allowed to set foot in this University, excepting 
on the occation of liis installation, or when he is called upon 
to accompany any royal visitors.”—Ed. 1847, p. xi- 

At Cambridge, the office of Chancdlor is, except on rare 
occasioits, purely honorary, and the Chancellor himself sel¬ 
dom appears at Cambridge. He is elected by the Senate. 

2. At Trinity College, Hartford, the Chancellor is the 
Bishop of the Diocese of Connecticut, and is also the Visitor 
0 
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of the College. He is ex officio the Preddent of the Corpo¬ 
ration.— Calendar Trin, CoJL^ 18o0, pp. 6, 7. 

CHAPEL. A house for public worship, erected separate fmm 
a church. In England, chapels in the universities are places 
of woi*ship belonging to particular colleges. The chapels 
connected with the colleges in the United States arc u«cd for 
the same purpose- Religious exercises are usually held in 
them twice a day, morning and evening, besides the services 
on the Sabbath. 

CHAPEL. At the University of Cambridge, Eng., the attend¬ 
ance at daily religious ser\*ices in the chapel of each college 
at morning and evening is thus d<*nominated. 

Bmne time ago, upon an endeavor to mmpel the studt^nts of one 
college to increase their number ^'^chapela” as the attemhinee is 
called, there was a violent outcry, and several squibs were written 
lay vaxious hands. — Westtminster Rea., Am* cd«, Vol* XXXV. 
p.235. 

It is rather surprising that there should ho so much shirking of 
ekapel^ when the very modemte amount of attendance required is 
considered. — Brkteds Five Years in an Eng. Uhii\, Ed. 2d, jh 16. 

To keep chepely is to be present at the daily religious scr* 
vices of college. 

The Undeigraduate is expected to go to cliapel eight times, or, in 
academic parlance, to Ivep eight timpeh a week, two on Sunday, 
and one on cveiy week-day, attending morning or evening chapel 
on week-ilays at his option. Nor is even tliis indulgent standard 
rigidly enlcm'cfl. I believe if a Pensioner keeps six chapels, or a 
F(*Ilow-Commoner four, and U quite rt»giilar in all other n*specta, 
he will never ln» troubled by the Ih^an. If certainly Ls an aigu- 
ment in &vor of severe discipline, tlmt there is nmre gnimldlngand 
lianj:dng ha(*k, and unwiltingncts to conform to these extremely 
modemte miuisitions, than la exhilntoc! by Urn safTerers at a New 
Engianil college, who have to keep mxteen chapels a week, seven 
of iktm at tmn*asonablG hours. Even the sch^ra, who are liter¬ 
ally pekl for going, ever}* cimpel ladng directly worth two sitiilitigs 
steriing to them, am by no means invariable in attending the prop¬ 
er niuaber of dtnes .—BristeiTs Flee Years in on Eng, //me., Kd* 
2d, pp. 16,17. 
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CHAPEIi CXiEESI. A,t Cambridge, in some colleges, 
it is tlie dufy of this officer to marJI: the students as they enter 
chapel; in others, he merely sees that the proper lessons are 
read, by the students appointed by the Dean for that purpose. 
—Gradm ad QcmJtdb. 

The clia;pd clerk is sent to various parties by the deans, mth or¬ 
ders to attend them after chapel and be reprimanded, but the cJiaj^ 
derh almost always goes to the wrong person.— We^minst&r JKea., 
Am. ed., VoL XXXV. p. 235. 

CHAPLAIN. In imiversities and coUeges;, the dergyioan who 
performs divine service, morning and evening. 

CHAW. A deception or trick. 

To say, “ It ’s all a gum,” or ^ a regular cliato,” is the wana 
thing.— The Dartmouth^ Vol. IV. p. 117. 

CHAW. To use up. 

Yesterday a Junior cracked a joke on me, when dl standing 
round riiouted in great glee, Chawed! Freshman chawed! Ha! 
ha! ha*” “No I a’n’t chawed” said I, “I’m as whole as ever.” 
But 1 did n’t understand, when a feUoW is vsed up, he is srid to be 
chawed; if very much used up, he is said to be essentially chawed* 
— The DariTnotUh, Vol. IV. p-117. 

The verb to chaw up is used with nearly the same meaning 
in some of the Western States- 

Miss Patience srid she was gratified to hear Mr. Cash was a mu- 
tidan; she admired people who had a mutical taste. Whereupon 
Cash fell into a chair, as he afterwards observed, chawed up *— 
Thojpe*s JSackwoods, p. 28. 

CHIP DAY. At Willianis OoU^ a day near the b^innmg 
of spring is ffius designated, and la explained in the following 
passa^ ^ Th^ give us, near the dose of the second term, 
what is called ‘ chip day^ when we put the grounds in order, 
and remove the ruins caused by a winter^s siege on the wood- 
piles .”—Sketches of Willianis College, 1847, p. 79. 

Another writer refers to the day, in a newspaper paragraph. 
*^^Ckip day^ at the close of the spring term, is still observed 
in the old-fiishioned way. Parties of students go off to the 
hills, and return with brash, and branches of evergreen, with 
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which the chipSj which have accumulated during the %vinter, 
are brushed together, and afterwards burnt” —Boston Daily 
Evening Tra^elhr^ July 12,1854. 

About college there liad been, in early spring, the customary 
cleaning up of day ”— Quarterly, Vol. 11. p. 1S6. 

CHOPPING AT THE TREE. At University College in 
the University of Oxford, “a curious and ancient custom, 
called ‘ chopping at the tree^ still prevails. On Easter Sun¬ 
day, eveiy member, Jis he leaves the hall after dinner, chops 
with a clcsivcr at a small tieti dressed up for the occasion 
with evergreens and flowers, and placed on a turf close to the 
buttery. The cook stands* by for liih accu'stomed large^s.” — 
Orfoi'd GnidCi Ed. 1847, p. 144, note. 

CHORE. In the German universities, a club or society of the 
students is thus designated. 

Duels between members of different chores were once fhsquent; 
— sometimes one man %vas obliged to fight the members of a whole 
chore in suecess*ion. — Yale Lit, May,., Vol. XV. p. 5. 

CHRISTIAN. In the Univerdty of Cambridge, Eng., a mcm- 
of'Christ’s College. 

CHUM. Amenian, chomm^ or chommein, or ham^ to dwell, 
stay, or lodge; French, chlrmer^ to rest; Saxon, ham^ liome. 
A chamber-fellow; one who lodges or rehides in the sumo 
room.— Weiad&r, 

This word is used at the univemticH and colleges, both in 
Enghuid and the United Stifle 

A young sindent laid a wager with his chtwi^ timt the Dean was 
at that instant smoking his pipe. — Philip's IJ/e and /Vma, p. 18. 

But his chum 

Hml wielded, in his just delmice, 

A bowl iff vast clrcumfemnc».---i2e8i^^ p. 17. 

Every set of clmmliers was possessed by two co-ocenpaiits; they 
had generally the same la^droom, and a common study; and they 
were eelkd dhoa#.—/V* Quinecy's Life and A fanners^ p« 251. 

1 am agatn your peUUoncr in belief of that great chum of litera* 
tare, l^uoauei JoluuKm. — Smotleit^ in UmnxlL 
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In ibis last instaace, the word chum is used either with the 
more extended meaning of companion, &iend, or, as the 
sovereign prince of Tarlaay is called the Cham or JOon, so 
Johnson is called the chum (cham) or prince of literature. 

CHUM. To occupy a chamber with another. 

CHUMMING. Occupying a room with another. 

Such is one of the evils of chumming. — Harvardumoy Vol-1, 
p. 324. 

CHUMSHIP. The state of occupying a room in company 
with another; chumming. 

In the seventeenth century, in Milton’s time, far example, (about 
1624,) and for more than sixty years after that era, the practice of 
chumship prevailed .—De Qumce^s Life and Manners^ p. 251. 

CIVILIAN. A student of the civil law at the university. — 
Graves. Webster. 

CL ARIAN. In the University of Cambridge, Eng., a member 
of Clare HalL 

CLASS. A number of students in a college or school, of the 
same standing, or pursuing the same studies. In colleges, 
the students entering or becoming members the same year, 
and pursuing the same studies.— Webster. 

In the University of Oxford, class is the division of the 
candidates who are examined for their degrees according to 
their rate of merit. Those who are entitled to this distinc¬ 
tion are denoxninoted Ohssmen, answering to the cptimes and 
mw^hrs in the Universii^ of Cambridge.— OraWs HMs. 
Diet. 

See an interesting account of "reading for a first class,” in 
the Colle^an’s Guide, Chap. XIL 

CLASS. To place in ranks or divisions students that are pur¬ 
suing the same studies; to fi>rm into a class or classes.— 
Webster. 

CLASS BOOK *Within the last thirty or forty years, a cus¬ 
tom has arisen at Harvard College of no small importance in 
an historical point of view, but which is prindpally deserv- 
6 * 
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ing of notice from the many pleasing associations to which its 
observance cannot fail to give rise. Every graduating class 
procures a beautiful and substantial folio of many hundred 
pages, caiied the Glass Book^ and lettered with the year of the 
graduation of the class. In this a certain number of pages 
allotted to ejicb individual of the class, in which he inscribes ** 
a brief autobiography, paying particular attention to names 
and dates. The book is then deposited in the hands of the 
Chm Secretary^ whose duty it to keep a faithful reconl of 
the marriage, birth of children, and death of each of liis 
classmates, together with their \arious places of residemet?, 
and the oillees and honors to %vliich each may ha\ e attnineiL 
This information is coinmnnieateil to him by letter l>y his 
classmates, and he is in eonse({iiGmH5 preparcMl to answer any 
inquiries relative to any member of the class. At his death, 
the book passes into the hands of one of the Class Comnii'- 
teCi and at their death, into those of some surviving member 
of the cbiss; and when the class has at length become extinct, 
it is de|>osited on the shehes of the College Libmiy* 

The Class Book also contains a full list of all persons who 
have at any time been members of the class, together with 
such information as can be g^hered in reference to them; 
and an account of the prizes, deturs, psats at Exhibllioita and 
Commencement, degrees, etc., of all its members. Into it are 
idso copied the Class Oration, Focm, and Oile, and the Secre¬ 
tary’s re|)ort of the class meeting, at which the olHceni were 
elected. Jt is ali«> intendt’d to contain the n*cordH of all 
future class meeting-^, and the accounts of the Class Sf*c*re- 
tary, who is ojlrh Class Treasurer ami Chairiitiui of the 
Class Committm By 'virtue of iits otbee of Class Treasurer, 
he procures the Cra/dh for the suoeoesful emididate, suid kc(*ps 
In bis possession the Class Fund, which Is sometimes raised 
le dd&ay the accruing expimses of the Class in future limes. 

In tibe Ilarvanliuua, Vol. I\% is an extract from the Class 
Book dT 1838, which Is very curious and unique. To this Is 
appendix the following note t — ^ It may be necessary to in* 
ibnn many of our readera, that tite Class Jhok is a large 
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volume, in which autobiographical fetches of the members 
of each graduating class are recorded, and which is left in 
the hands of the Class Secretary.” 

CLASS CANE. At Union College, as a mark of distinction, 
a class cane was for a time carried by the members of the 
Junior Class. 

The Juniors, although on the whole a clever set of fdlows, lean 
perhaps with too nonchalant an air on their class canes, — Sopko- 
mere Independent^ Union Collide, ISbv. 1854. 

They will refer to their class cane, that mark of decrepitude and 
imbecility, for old men use canes.— Ibid. 

CLASS CAP. At Hamilton College, it is customary for the 
Sophomores to appear in a chss ccep on the Junior Exhibition 
day, which is worn generally during part of the third term. 

In American colleges, students fi?equently endeavor to adopt 
dOistinctive dresses, but the attempt is usually followed by &il- 
ure. One of these attempts is pleasantly alluded to in the 
Williams Monthly Miscellany. a late number, the am¬ 
bition for whiskers was made the subject of a remark. The 
ambition of college has since taken a somewhat different turn. 
We allude to the class caps, which have been introduced in 
one or two of the classes. The Freshmen were the first to 
appear in this spcdcs of uniform, a few days since at evening 
prayers; the cap which they have adopted is quite tastefuL 
The Sophomores, not to be outdone, have voted to adopt the 
tarpaulin, having, no doubt, become proficients in navigation, 
as lucidly explained in one of their text-books. The Junmrs^ 
we undkur^and, willl^owsui^sooaou Weltiu^kxK)W’irhat 
is left for the Senior^ unless H be to go bsu^headed.”— 
1845, p. 464. 

CLASS COMMITTEE. At Harvard College a committee 
of two persons, joined with the Olms SecrelcBry, who is ex 
officio its chairman, whose duly it is, after the class has grad¬ 
uated, during their lives to call class meetings, whenever they 
deem it advisable, and to attend to all other business relatincr 
to the class. 

See under Class Book. 
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CLASS CRADLE. For some years it has been customary 
at Harvard College fi>r the Senior Class, at the meeting for 
the election of the ofiicera of Class Day, &:c., to appropriate a 
certain sum of money, usually not exceeding fifty dollars, tor 
the purchase of a cradle, to be given to the first member of 
the cIj^s to whom a child is bom in lawful wedlock at a suit- 
abhs time after marriage. This sum is intnisted to the hands 
of the Class Secrefarjf^ who is expected to transmit the pres¬ 
ent to the successful candidate upon the receipt of the requi¬ 
site information. In one instance a Bahy-jumper was voted 
by the cla^s, to be given to the second member who should be 
ble^^ed jih above stated. 

CLASS CUP. It is a theoiy at Yale College, tliat each class 
appropriates at graduating a eertmn amount of money for the 
purchase of a stiver cup, to Im given, in the name of the ch^ 
to the first memln^r to whom a child shfdl be bom in lawful 
wedlock at a suitable time after marrii^. Althougih the 
presentation of the class cap is often alluded to^ yet it is be*- 
lievod that the g^ft has In no Instance been bestowed. It is 
to be fretted that a custom so agreeable In theoiy could not 
be reduced to practice. 

!£ach man’s nund was made up 
To obtrin the “ Class Cup.^ 

Presentation JDay Songs, June 14,1854. 

See Silver Cup. 

CLASS DAY. The custom at IIur\-a«l College of observing 
%vith appropriate cxcrcisch the ilay on w hich the Senior Class 
finish their Indies i-» f>f a \vry tmriy date. Tlie fi^^t notice 
which appears in rcft*renc« to this subject U contutnid In an 
account of the disorders which began to prevail among the 
students about the ytmr I7M. Among the evils to be reme¬ 
died are mentioned the ^ disorders upon the day of the Sen- 
itnr So^faisteis meeting to choose the officers of the class,’* 
when "it wi» ii^ual for each scholar to bring a beetle of wine 
with him, which practice the committee (that reported upon 
it) appreherd has a natural tendency to produce disorders." 
But the dbturboaces were not wholly confined to the mating 
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-when the officers of Class Day were chosen; they occorred 
also on Class Day, and it was for this reason that frequent 
attempts were made at this period, by the College govern¬ 
ment, to suppress its observance. How frr their efforts suc¬ 
ceeded is not known, but it is safe to conclude that greater 
interruptions were occasioned by the war of the Revolution, 
than by the attempts to abolish what it would have been wiser 
to have reformed. 

In a MS. Journal, under date of June 21sti, 1791, is the 
following entry: “ Neither the valedictory oration by Ward, 
nor poem by Walton, was delivered, on account of a division 
in the dass, and also because several were gone home.*' How 
long previous to this the 21st of June had been the day cho¬ 
sen for the exercises of the class, is uncertain; but for many 
years after, unless for special reasons, this period was regu¬ 
larly selected for that purpose. Another extract from the 
MS. above mentioned, under date of June 21st, 1792, reads: 
‘‘A valedictory poem was delivered by Paine 1st, and a vale¬ 
dictory Latin oration by Abiel Abbott’^ 

The biographer of Mr. Robert Treat Paine, referring to 
the poem noticed in the above memorandum, says: “The 
21st of every June, till of late years, has been the day on 
which the members of the Senior Qass dosed thdr collegiate 
studies, and retired to make preparations for the ensuing 
Commencement. On this day it was usual for one member 
to ddiver an oration, and another a poem; sudi members 
being appointed by their classmates. The ydedicfo^y^ Poem 
of Mr. Paine, a tender, correct, and beautffiil d0Basl<m of 
ing and taste, was received by the audience with applause 
and tears.” In another place he speaks on the same subject, 
as follows: “ The solemnity which produced this poem is ex¬ 
tremely interesting; and, being of andent date, it is to be 
hoped that it may never fall into disuse. His affection for 
the Universify Mr. Paine cherished as one of his most sacred 
prindples. Of this poem, Mr. Paine always spoke as one of 
his happiest efforts. Coming from so young a man, it is cer¬ 
tainly very creditable, and promises more, X fear, than the un- 
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toward circumstances of his after life would permit him to 
perform”— Fatness Worhs^ Ed. 1812, pp. xxvii., 439. 

It was always customary, near the close of the hist century, 
for those who bore the honors of Class Day, to treat their 
friends according to the style of the time, and there was 
scarcely a graduate who did not provide an entertainment of 
such sort as he could afford. An account of the exercises of 
the day at this period may not be uninteresting- It is from 
the Diary which is above referred to. 

“'20lh (Thurstlay). This day for sjiecial reasons the vale¬ 
dictory jwem and oration were performed. The order of the 
day wah this. At ten, the cla>s walked \ii procession to the 
IVesidenlV, and escorted him, the Professors, and Tutors, to 
the Cliapcl, preceded by the band playing solemn music. 

^ Tho President began with a short prayer. lie tlicn read 
a chapter in the Bible; idlter this he prayed again; Cutler 
then delivered hia poem. Then the singing club, accomim- 
nied by the band, jwribnneil Williams’s jFWendWijp. Tiiis 
was succeeded by a valedictory X*aiin Oratbn by Jack- 
son. We then ft>rmed, mid waited on the government to tiie 
President’s, where we were very mpcctably treated with 
wine, dec. 

“ Wo then marched in pi^cssion to Jackson’s room, where 
we drank punch. At one we %vc»t to Mr. Moore’s tavern 
and piurtook of an elc^nt enU*ttainment, wbteh cost 6/4 a 
piece. Mardiing tlien to Cutler’s mom, we shook hands, and 
parted with expressing the sinccrc‘«t tokens of friendship.” 
June, 1793. 

The incidents d* Class Ihty, live years subsequent to the 
last date, are detaited by Professor Sidney Willard, and may 
not bo oniUt^ in this ccmnection* 

On the 2l8t of June, 1798, the day of the dimi«iion of 
the Senior Class from all aimdemic exercises, the ebss in 
the Coll^ clmpel to atteml the accustomed ceremonies of the 
oecasiofi, and afterwartls to enjoy the usual festivities of the 
day, alnee called, for the ssko of a name, and fiir brevity’s 
sake, C3ass Day* Tbm had been a want of perfect harmony 
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in the previous proceedings, which in some degree marred 
the social enjoyments of the day; but with the day all dissen¬ 
sion closed, awaiting the dawn of another day, the harbinger 
of the brighter recollections of four years spent in pleasant 
and peaceful intercourse. There lingered no lasting aliena¬ 
tions of feeling. Whatever were the occasions of the discon¬ 
tent, it soon expired, was buried in the darkest recesses of 
discarded memories, and there lay lost and forgotten. 

^ After the exercises of the chapel, and visiting the Presi¬ 
dent, Professors, and Tutors at the President’s house, accord¬ 
ing to the custom still existing, we marched in procession 
round the Collie halls, to another hall in Portei^s tavern, 
(which some dozen or fifteen of the oldest living graduates 
may perhaps remember as Bradish’s tavern, of ancient celeb- 
rity,) where we dined. After dining, we assembled at the 
Liberty Tree, (according to another custom still existing,) 
and in due time, having taken leave of each other, we depart¬ 
ed, some of us to our family homes, and others to their rooxns 
to make preparations for their departure .”—Memories of 
Youth and Marihood, Vol. IL pp. 1, 3. 

Referring to the same event, he observes in another place: 
“ In speaking of tlie leave-taking of the College by my class, 
on the 21st of June, 1798, — Class Day, as it is now called,— 
I inadvertently forgot to mention, that according to custom, at 
that period, [Samuel P. P-] Pay delivered a Latin Valedic¬ 
tory Oration in the Chapel, in the presence of the Immediate 
Govemm^t^ and of the students of other classes who chose 
to be present. Speaking to him on the subject some""^e 
since, he told me that he believed [Judge Joseph] Story de¬ 
livered a Poem on the same occasion..There was no 

poetical performance in the celebration of the day in the class 
before ours, on the same occasion; Dr. John C. Warren’s 
Latin oration being the only performance, and his class 
counting as many reputed poets as ours did.”— lUd., Vol. 
IL p. 320. 

Alterations were continually made in the observances of 
Class Day, and in twenty years after the period last men- 
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tloned, its eharaeter had in many partlcnlara ehatigod* In¬ 
stead of tlic Latin, an English oration of a some^vhat sportive 
nature had been introduced ; the Poem, was either serious or 
comic, at the writer’s option; usually, however, the former. 
After the exercises in the Chapel, the class cominoiily re¬ 
paired to Porter’s Hall, and there partook of a dinner, not 
always observing with perfect strictness the rules of temper¬ 
ance cither in eating or drinking. Tliis ^ ivnohitical sympo¬ 
sium” concluded, they again returned to the college yard, 
where, scattered in groups under the trees, the rest of tlie day 
was s]}cnt in hinging, smoking, and drinking, or |iretmdlng to 
drink, ])unch; for the iH'grocs who supplied it in paih aNtially 
contriv«l to take two or more glasjii's to every one glass that 
was drank by those for whom it was provided. Tlie dmiee 
furound the Liberty Tree, 

^ Each hmid in comrade’s hand,** 

closed the regular ceremonies of the day; but generally the 
greater part of the succeeding night s|g^nt in feasting 
and hilarity. 

The punch<d[Tinldiig in the yswd incrciwetl to siich an ex¬ 
tent, that it was considered by the government of the colkge 
as a matter which demanded their interference; and in the 
year 1842, on one of these occasions, an instructor having 
joined with the students in their revelliiigs In tlin yanl, the 
Faculty pmposed that, iastead of spending the aftcrtition In 
this manner, dancing .should lie mtimliKN*cU wliicli wa4 accord¬ 
ingly done, with the approbation of liotli parlies. 

The olwerviuiees of the ilay, which in a small way may be 
considered as a rival of Cont»nciiceRient,arc at preaent as fol¬ 
lows. Hie Orator, Odist, Cbaplau!, and Marsbah hav¬ 
ing been previously chosen, on Uie morning of Chss Day the 
Senfers assemble In the yard, and, preceded hf tlm band, 
wsdk hi procession to one cd* the halh of the Coll^, wlicre 
a prayer k offered by the Ciasg Ciinplain. They then pro¬ 
ceed to te Pm^enfs hcMisc, and cmirt him to the Chapel, 
where the ftdkwbg order is ol^erved. X prayer by one 
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the CoU^ officers is succeeded bj the Oradon, in which the 
transactions of the dass from their entrance into CoU^ to 
the present time are reviewed with witty and appropriate re¬ 
marks. The Poem is then pronounced, followed by the Ode, 
which is sung by the whole dass to the tune of ^^Fair 
EEarvard.” Music is performed at intervals by the band. 
The dass then withdraw to Harvard Hall, accompanied by 
their friends and invited guests, where a ridi collation is 
provided. 

After an interval of from one to two houri^ the dancing 
commences in the yard. Cotillons and the easier dances are 
here performed, but the sport doses in the hall with the Polka 
and other fashionable steps. The Seniors again form, and 
make the drcuit of the yard, dieering the bnildings, great 
and STnflll. They then assemble under the liberty Tree, 
around wbicb with bands joined they run and dance, after 
Ringing the student^s adopted song, " Anld Lang Syne.” At 
parting, each member takes a sprig or a flower fnom the beau¬ 
tiful "Wreath” which surrounds the "farewdl tree,” which 
is sacredly treasured as a last memento of college scenes and 
enjoyments. Thus dose the exerdses of the day, after 
whi^ the dass separate until Commencement. 

The more marked events in the observance of Class Day 
have been graphically described by Grace Greenwood, in the 
accompanying paragraphs. 

" The exerdses on this occasion were to me most novel and 
interesting. The graduatii^ dass.of 1848 are £k fine-looking 
set of young men certain^, and sem to promise tiiat thdr 
country shall yet be greater and better the man]^ ener¬ 
gies, the talent and learning, with wbidi they are just enter¬ 
ing upon life. 

"The spectators were assembled in the College Chapel, 
whither the dass escorted the Faculty, beaded by President 
Everett, in bis Oxford bat and gown. 

" The President is a man of most imperial presence; his 
figure has great dignify, and his head is grand in form 
and expr^sion. But to me he looks the governor, the 
7 
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foreign minister and the Preadcnt, more than the orator or 
the poet 

After a prayer from the Chaplain, we listened to an elo¬ 
quent oration fmm the class orator, Mr. Tiffany, of Baltimore, 
and to a very elegant anil witty |K>em from the class poet, 
Mr. Clarke, of Boston. The ‘ Fair Harvard ’ having been 
sung by the class, all ailjonrnod to the College green, where 
such aa were so disposed danced to the inu-sie of a line band. 
From the green wc repaired to IIurNurd Hall, where sui ex- 
cidlent collation was served, succeeded by dancing. From 
the hall the students of 18 marched and cheered succe.s- 
sively every College huilding. then formed a diTle round a 
magnifieent elm, whoso trunk was Imautiliilly ^rlandod with 
ilowers, and, with hands joined in a peculiar niaiiner, .sung 
^Auld Lang Syne** Ihc scene was in the highc.st degree 
touching and impressive, so mudi df the beauty and glory of 
life was there, so much of the eneigy, enthusiaan, and proud 
unbroken btrength of manhood, ^’'ith throbbing hearts and 
glowing li{)s, linked for a few moments with strong, fraternal 
grasps, they stood, with one dc^p, common feeling, thiilllng 
like one pulse throa|^ all. An involuntary prayer sprang to 
my lips, that they might ever prove true to Alma Mitier^ to 
one another, to their country, and to Heaven. 

"As the sinfpng ceased, the .students began running swiftly 
around the tree, mid at the ciy, ‘ Ilarvanl! ’ a seeoml rirde 
was formed by the other ntudents, which gave n lumiiltuous 
excitement to the scene. It broke up at with a perfei^ 
stonn of cheers, and a iuiMy dIvKion ninoiig the fd* the 
g^land which eitcirchd the elin, each tidtlng a flower in re- 
mmnbrance of the ctay.”— Crem^mod imsss, Kd. Sd, 18dl, 
pp, 3^, 351. 

Jn the poem which was read brfore tho dlaas nf 1851, by 
William C* Bradley, the comparmons of thme abcast to grad¬ 
uate with tlic youth who is altaintng to hia mi^rity. and 
wUh the traveller wlio has htoppcsl a Hide for rest and refresh- 
mmit, axe so genial and suggestive, thid their lasertitm in thhi 
e(HUiecdon wHl not be deemed out of plat^. 
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’T is a good cnstom, long msuntained, 
When the young heir has manhood gained, 
To solemnize the welcome date, 

Accession to the man’s estate. 

With open house and rousing game. 

And friends to wish him joy and &me: 

So Harvard, following thus the ways 
Of careful ^es of older days, 

Directs her children till they grow 
The strength of ripened years to know, 
And bids their friends and Idndred, then. 
To come and hail her striplings—men. 


“ And as, about the table set, 

Or on the riiady grass-plat met, 

They give the youngster leave to speak 
Of vacant sport, and boyish f*eak, 

So now would we (such tales have power 
At noon-lide to abridge the hour) 

Turn to the past, and mourn or praise 
The joys and pains of boyhood’s days. 

Like travellers with their hearts intent 
Upon a distant journey bent, 

We rest upon the earliest stage 
Of life’s laborious pilgrimage; 

But like the band of pilgrims gay 
(Whom Chaucer sings) at dose of day, 

That turned with mirth, and cheerful din, 

To pass their evemng at the inn, 

Hot from the ride and diarty, we. 

But yet untired and stout and free, 

And like the travdlers by the door, 

Sit down and talk the journey o’er.” 

As a specimen of the character of the Ode which is always 
sung on Class Day to the tune “Fair Harvard,”—whicli is 
the name by whidi the melody “ Believe me, if all those en¬ 
dearing young charms ” has been adopted at Cambridge, — 
that whidi was written by Joshua Danforth Bobinson for tihe 
class of 1851 is here inserted. 
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" The days of thy tenderly nurture are done, 

We call ibr lance and the shield; 

There’s a battle to fight and a crown to be won, 

And onward we press to the field I 
But yet, Alma Mater, before wc depart, 

Shan the song of our farewell be sung, 

And the gra^ of the liand shall express for the heart 
Emotions too deep for the tongue. 

“ Hus group of thy sons, Ahtia Mater, iio more 
hlay gladden thine ear with their song. 

For soon we shall stand upon Time’s crowded shore. 

And nii.x in humanity’s throng. 

O, glad be the voices tlmt ring through thy halb 
WlK*n the echo of ours shall have down, 

And the footsteps that sound when no longer thy waib 
Shall answer the tread of our own! 

^ Alas I our dear Mother, we sec on thy face 
A shadow of sorrow to-day; 

For while we arc clasped in thy iarewett embrace. 

And pass from thy bosom away, 

To part witibi the fiving, wo know, mui^ reodl 
Gdie lost whom thy love still embalms. 

That one sigh must escape and one tear-drop must fall 
For the children that died in thy anas. 

** But the fiowci^ of affection, bedewed by Uie team 
In the twilight of Memory distilled. 

And sunned by the love of our earlier yearn, 

'tVltcn the soul with tlu*ir benuty was thrilled, 
Untouched by tlie frost df lifi^Vi winter, shall htow, 

And breath the same odor tlmy gave 
When the viakm of youth was entraiieed by thmr gjbw, 
Tltt, &delesB, they Moom oPer the grave.** 

A moBt genial account of the exereisea of the daae Day 
tit gxaduates of the year 1854 may be found in HaipeFs 
Magafifaie» YoL IX. pp. 554,555. 

CIASSIC. One learned in dbasical liiamturei a etudmit of 
the ancient Gmdt and Bcmian auUio» tt riie flm rank. 
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Hiese men, avcxa^ng about twenty-three years of age, the best 
Classics and Mathematicians of their years, were read^ for Fel¬ 
lowships. — BristecTs B^ve Years in an Eng, Univ., Ed. 2d, p. 35. 

A quiet Scotchman irreproachable as a classic and a whist-player. 
— Ibid,j p. 57. 

The mathematical examination was very difficult, and made 
great havoc among the classics. — Ibid,, p. 62. 

CLASSIC SHADES. A poetical appellation given to col¬ 
leges and universities. 

He prepares for his departure,—but he must^ ere he repair 

To the “ classic shades^ et cetera,—vimt his “ ladye feyre.*' 

JPoem before Jadma, Eaxv. GolL, 1850. 

1 exchanged the ffirm-house of my ffithcr for the ^^dassie shades*^ 
of Union. — The Parthenon, Union CoDL, 1851, p. 18. 

CLASSIS. Same meaning as Class. The Latin for the Eng¬ 
lish. 

[They shall] observe the gcnerall hours appointed for all the stu¬ 
dents, and the speciall houres for their own classis.—New Eng¬ 
land's First Fruits, in Mzs^. IHsL CoU., Vol. I. p, 243. 

CLASS LIST. In the University of Oxford, a list in which 
are entered the names of those who are examined for their 
degrees, according to their rate of merit. 

At the University of Cambridge, Eng., the names of those 
who are examined at stated periods are placed alphabetically 
in tibie class lists, but the drst eight or ten individual phu^ 
are generally known. 

There are semie men who read i>r honors in that covetous and 
contracted ^irit, and so bent upon securing the name of scholar¬ 
ship, even at the sacrifice of the reality, that, fi>r the pleasure of 
reaffing their names at the top of the class Ust, they would make 
die examiners a prc&ent of all tiiclr Latin and Greek the moment 
they left the schools.— CollegiarCs Guide, p. 327. 

CLASSMAN. See Class. 

CLASS hlAESHAL. In many colleges in the United Stated 
a ckm marshal is chosmi by tihe Senior Class from tbrir owl 
number, for the purpose of regulating the procession on the 
7* 
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day of Commaicemeiit, and, as at Harvard CbUege, on Class 
Hay also. 

Union College,” writes a correspondent, **the class 
marshal is dected by the Senior Class during the third term. 
He attends to the order of the procession on Commencement 
Day, and walks into the church by the side of the President. 
He chooses several assistants, who attend to the accommcda- 
tion of the audience. He is chosen from among the best¬ 
looking and most popular men of the class, and the honor d 
his office is considered next to that of the Vxec-President of 
the Senate for the third term.” 

CLASSMATE. A member of the same class with another. 

The day is wound up with a scone of careless laughter and mer¬ 
riment, among a dozen oi joke-lovisg cUamaie»u — liisrv. 

p. 202. 

CLASS MEETING. A meeting wheio all the claaa are as¬ 
sembled for the purpose of carrying out some maisure, 
appointing class Officers, or transacting business of interest 
to the whole class. 

In ILirvard CoU^, no clas% or general, or other meeting 
of students can be called without an application in writing of 
three students, and no more, expressing the purpose of such 
meeting, nor otherwise than by a printed notice, signed by 
the Pr^ident, expressing the time, the object, and place of 
such meeting, and the three students applying for such meet¬ 
ing are held responsible for any proceedings at it contrary to 
the laws of the College .—Laws L^iih\ Cmn*^ Jfoax., 1848, 
Appendix. 

Similar regulations are in forcu; at all oilier AtneHoun col- 
fegeiE^ At Union College the stiUate on this subject was 
formerly in th^ words: " No class meetings slmll be held 
without sj^eial license from the Prerident; and for surib pur¬ 
poses <mly m sliall be expressed in the llceme; nor ibdl any 
diuBS nmeting be continued by adjournment or otherwbe, 
wilhoiE^ peraisBion; and ail class meetings held without 
Ueense dudl be eemsidered as imlawful combiaalicmB, and pun¬ 
ished aooordlui|^y«”~Zafos Okim CoS^ 1807, pp. 37, S8. 
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While one, on &nie alone intent, 

Seek to be cLosen Preadent 
Of dubs, or a class meeting. 

Haro. Eeg.^ p. 247. 

CLASSOLOGrY. That sdence which treats of the members 
of the classes of a college. This word is used in the tide of 
a pleasant jeu d^es^t by Mr. William Biglow, on the dass 
whidh graduated at Harvard College in 1792. It is called, 
“Glossology: an Anacreontic Ode, in Imitation of ' Heathen 
Mjrthology.’ ” 

See under High Go. 

CLASS SECEETAItY. For an account of this ojQScer, see 
under Cdass Book. 

CLASS SUPPEB. In American colleges, a supper attended 
only by the members of a collegiate dass. Glass suppers are 
given in some colleges at die close of eadi year; in others, 
only at the dose of the Sophomore and Senior years, or at 
one of these periods. 

GLASS TBEES. At Bowdoin College, “ immediately after 
the annual examination of each dass,” says a correspondent, 
“ the members that compose it are accustomed to form a ring 
round a tree, and then, not dance, but run around it So 
quickly do they revolve, that every individual ruimer has a 
tendency ^ to go off in a tangent,’ which it is difficult to resist 
for any length of time. The three lower dasses have a tree 
by themselves in front Massadmsetts HaH. The Senim 
have <me of their own m ftont of ChapeL” 

For an account of a similar and mudi elder custom, prev¬ 
alent at Harvard College, see under Class Bat and Lib- 
BETT Tree. 

CLIMBING. In reference to this word, a correspondent from 
Dartmouth College writes: “At the commencement of this 
century, the Greek, Latin, and Philosophical Orations were 
assigned by the Faculty to the best scholars, while the Vale¬ 
dictorian was diosen from the remainder by his dassmates. 
It waa customary for each one of these four to treat his dass- 
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nmUiSy whidi was called from the whic^ 

the liquor would have in elevating the class to an equality 
with the first scholars.” 

GLIOSOPHIC. A wal’d conijxiunded from the Muse 
who presided oAcr history, and cro^Sf intelligent. At Yale 
College, this wonl was Ibrmerly U'^ed to do-ignate an oration 
on the arts and sciences which wa> deli\ered annually at the 
examination in July. 

Ha\ing finished liis ac*adeniic course, l>y the appfintmeut of the 
Pn’sidcnl lie delivered ihe oration in the College Hall.— 

I.{fi of p. la. 

COACH. In the Englidi iiniver-^itie-, this term h wirfoosly 
applied, as wall 1 m; seen hy a referenci* to tin* unnexed extun- 
]des« It la generally used to detdgnatc a private tutor. 

Everything u (or used to be) called a ^^coach** at Oxford: a 
lecture-chu», or a club of men meeting to take wine, Inncbeoiiy or 
bredk&jit alternately, were sevcmlly eailetl a « wine, luncheon, or 
lireakfast vmtt*h »> a private tutor was callerl a ** privaU* rmch^i 
and one, like Hilton of W«m*ester, very faiiicti for getting his men 
nfi) tfarongb, ■was teimcd **a Patent Satety.**— Volletfan*» 
Chidnt p. lOS. 

It is to his private tutors, or tliat he looks for instruc¬ 
tion.— Voi. Jl. p. ItlO. 

He applies to Mr. Crammer, hfr. Crammer is a celebrated 
for busy and stupid men, and lias a system of his own 
which lias met with deciiled succcm. — //«#/,, Vol. tl. p. 1<J2. 

COACH. To prepare a Mudent to pa^,'^ an cxiunmatlun; to 
make iisf of tli4» aid of a prhate tutor. 

Ho Is putting on all steam, atu! violently for tho 

Claiisictd Tripos. — Fi&^ Yeam in an Fny, Univ.^ Ed. 2d, 

p. 10. 

It is not every man who can get a Timva to &taeh hltn.^— 
p.69. 

CK)ACH1KG« A tnuil term, In tlie British universttimh for pre- 
parii^ a student, by th<; tu^stsfance of a private tutor, to pra 
an examintioii. 

Whether a num aliall Uimwawayeveiy opportunity whmh a um^ 
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verity is so eminently calculated to affoid, and come amy rntti a 
xnere testamur gained rather by the trickeiy of private coacUng 
(tutoring) than by mentaJ improvement, depends, C6U 

leglar^s Guide^ p. 15, 

COAX. This word was formerly used at Tale College in the 
same sense as the word fish at Harvard, viz. to seek or gain 
the favor of a teacher by flattery. One of the Proverbs of 
Solomon was often changed by the students to read as fol¬ 
lows: "Surely the churning of milk bringeth forth butter, 
and the wringing of the nose bringeth forth blood; so the 
cocExing of tutors bringeth forth parts.”— JPtov, xxx. 33. 

COCHLEAUREATUS, pL Cochlelaukeati. Lalin, cochr 
lear^ a spoon, and laureatus^ laordled. A free translation 
would be, one honored with a spoon. 

At Yale College, the wooden spoon is given to the one 
whose name comes last on the list of appointees for the Jun¬ 
ior Exhibition. The recipient dP this honor is designated 
cocJdeaureaJbus, 

Now ^ve in honor of the spoon 
Three dieers, long, bud, and hearfy. 

And three for every honored June 
In cocMe^ure-a4L 

Songs of Yoiky 1853, p. 37, 

See WooBEW Spoon. 

COFFIN. At the Ilniversiiy of Vermonl^ a booi^ espedaJly a 
large one. A companion to the word Hxtmhei., q. v. 

COLLAR. At Tade College^ "to come up withj to to 
lay hold on; to appix^iiate .”^—Tcde Jdt, Mag *7 SJM, 
p. 14A 

By that means the oration marks wOl be effectually cdUxred^ with 
scarce an effort— Yale Banger^ Oct. 1848. 

COLLECTION- In the XTniversily of Oxford, a college ex¬ 
amination, which takes place at the end of eveiy term before 
the Warden and Tutor- 

Read some Herodotus for ChUeclkns, — The Etonian^ Vd. II. 
p. 348. 

The College examinations, called cdtecdons, are strictly private. 
^Briste^s Five Years in an Eng, Unio.j Ed. 2d, p. 139. 
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COLLECTOR. A Bachelor of Arts in the University of Ox- 
fonl, who is appointed to superintend Siime scholjistic pro¬ 
ceedings in Lent.— Todd. 

The Collectors, who arc two in number. Bachelors of Arts, 
arc apjwintcd to collect the names of dvfrrmimn^ bachelors, 
during Lent. Tlieir office begins and ends with that season. 
—Guide to Oxford. 

COLLECTORSIIIP. The office of a colkefor in the Unher- 
sify of Oxfctrd.— Todd. 

Tills Lent tlio edketorm ceased from entertaining the lhu*lielors 
by aih ie«‘ aii«l command of the pm‘tor>; *^o that now they got by 
their f’o//# c/MAs/o/#.s% whereas liefort* they spent nlKtiil loo/., Iiestdes 
their gain*^, on clothes or iieeiile'‘H entertatnnients.— Life of A. 
IVmh/, p. 280. 

COLLEGE. LoUn, <wi and to gather. In 

its primary sense, a eolieetion or assembly; hence, in a gers* 
end sense, a colleetimi, a^mbla^, or society of men, invest¬ 
ed with certain powers and rights, performing certain duties, 
or engaged in some common employment or pursuit. 

1. An estabhshment or edihee appropriated to the use of 
students who are acquiring the languages and sciences. 

2. The society of persons engaged in the pursuits of liter¬ 
ature, including the officers; and students. Koetetkis of this 
kind are incorporated, and endoivcd with revenues. 

“A college, in tiic modem sense of that word, was an in¬ 
stitution wliich arose williin a university, probably within Umt 
of Paris or of Oxford first, Imlng intended either as a kind of 
boarding-school, or for the support of scholai^ de^tituin of 
means, who were here to live under |milirfiiar supervision. 
By degrees it becomo more and more the custom that teach¬ 
ers should be attached to these establlshmetHs. And as they 
grew in favor, they were resorted to by persons cf memis, 
who paid for their board; and this to such a that at 

i one time Uio collegiN incimhd nearly all the members of the 
^ Uzuvms^ of Paris, in the Etigli.Hh universities the eoUeges 
may have bemi fifst estnliiyud by a master who gathered 
pupils around Um, for whoso bemrd and instruction ho pro- 
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vided. He exerdsed them perhaps in logic aad the other 
liberal arts, and repeated the university lectures, as well as 
superintended their morals. As his sdiolars grew in number, 
he associated with himself other teachers, who thus acquired 
the name ofjfellows. Thus it naturally happened that the 
government of colleges, even of those which were founded by 
the benevolence of pious persons, was in the hands of a prin¬ 
cipal called by various names, such as rector, president, pro¬ 
vost, or master, and of fellows, all of whom were resident 
within the walls of the same edifices where the students lived. 
‘Where charitable munificence went so fin* as to provide fi)r 
the support of a greater number of fellows than were need¬ 
ed, some of them were intrusted, as tutors, with the instruc¬ 
tion of the undergraduates, while others performed various 
services within their college, or passed a life of learned leis¬ 
ure.”— Pres. Woolse^s ERst. IHsc., New Haven, Aug. 14, 
1850, p. 8- 

3. In foreign universitieSy a public lecture.— Webster. 

COLLEGE BIBLE. The laws of a college are sometimes 
significantly called the College BiUe. 

Ho cons the College Bible with eager, longing eyes, 

And wonders how poor students at six o'clock can rise. 

Poem before ladma of Harv. ColL, 1850. 

COLLEGEE. A member of a college. 

We stood like veteran Collegers the next day’s screw.— BJamxr- 
dianOy Vol. m. p. 9. wsedf.] 

2. The name by which a member of a certain class of the 
pupils of Eton is known. “The ChUegers are educated gra¬ 
tuitously, and such of them as have nearly but not quite 
readied the age of nineteen, when a vacancy in Bing’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, occurs, are dected scholars there forthwith 
and provided for during life — or until marriage.” — Bris- 
ted*$ Mve Tears in cm Bng. TJnw.y Ed. 2d, pp. 262, 263. 

They have notlung in lieu of our seven^ CoUegers. — Ibid.y 
p. 270. 

Ihe whole number of scholars or “ Collegers” at Eton is seven¬ 
ty. — Literary WcrWy Vol. XII. p. 285 
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COLLEGE YABD. Hie enclosure on or within wMch the 
buOdings of a college are situated. Although college enclo& 
ur^ are usually open for others to pass through than those 
connected with the college, yet by law the grounds are as 
private as those connected with private dwellings, and arc 
kept so, by refusing entrance, for a certwn tieriod, to all who 
are not membera of the college, at least once in twenty years, 
although the time differs in different States. 

But when they got to College yanU 
With one accord tlicy all liuzzaM. —Rehdlhdt p. $3. 
Not yc, whom science never taught to roam 
Far as a Qllege yard or eludentVi homo. 

Jflan\ Jieg.j p. 23S. 

COLLEGIAN. A member of a colIe^^S particularly of a 
literary institutikm so called; an inhabitant of a ocdlege. 

COLLEGIATE. Pcrtmning to a college; as, coBegude 
ies. 

2. Containing a college; instituted after the manner ai a 
college; as, a sodety. Johnaon. 

COLLEGIATE. A member of a coQego. 

COMBINATION. An agremnent, for eifecting some objeei, 
by joint operation; in an til sensei when tiie purpose is iOe* 
gsi or iniquitous. An agreement onfered into by students to 
resist or disobey the Faculty of flic College, or to do any un¬ 
lawful act, is a comhimitionn When the miiiilier concemdi 
is so great as to render It Inexpedh'itt Iff ptinisli all, those 
mast culpiible are usually heh*ctefh or ns itmny as are deemed 
xteesmay to satisfy the denuinds of juHtice* —- Liu*# Joii 
€b£, 1837, p. 27. Ltme Ume* Cim^ Afom., 1848, p. 23. 

COMBINATION BOOM. In the University of Cambridge, 
lEng^ a room info which Use fellows, and oUicrs ut authority, 
anthdraw after dinner, for wine, dessert, and ronversatlon. — 
Wdiier* 

In pcpnlar phrase, the word room is omiUed* 

^ Ubera wiH be some qiuet Bachelofi there. I suppose,** Uan^^ht 
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I, “ and a Junior Fellow or two, some of tbose I lave met in comr 
hinaiion”—BristetTs Five Yeccrs in an Eng, Univ., Ed. 2d, p 52- 

COMITAT- In the Grerman universities, a procession formed 
to accompanj a departing fellow-student with public honor 
out of the dly. — MnoitL 

C0MMEM0RA.TI03Sr DAY. At the University of Oxford, 
Eng., this day is an annual solemnity in honor of the bene¬ 
factors of the University, when orations are delivered, and 
prize compositions are read in the theatre. It is the great 
day of festivity for the year. — Huber, 

At the University of Cambridge there is always a 
sermon on this day. The lesson which is read in the course 
of the service is from Ecdns. xliv.: “Let us now praise 
&mous men,” &c. It is “a day,” says the Gradus ad Can- 
tabrigiam, “devoted to prayers, and good living.” It was 
formerly called Anniversary Day, 

COMMENCE- To take a degree, or the first degree, in a 
university or college.— Bailey* 

Nme Bachdors commenced at Cambridge; they were young men 
of good hope, and performed thdr acts so as to ^ve good proof of 
thdr proficiency in the tongues and arts. — WvnJLhrqp*s Joumcd, by 
Mr, Savage, VoL n. p. 87. 

Four Senior Sophisters came from Sayhrook, and recdved the 
D^ree of Bachelor of Arts, and several others commenced Masters. 
— CUgp^s JSis/. Yak (ML, p. 20. 

A scholar see him now commence, 

^thout the aM of bodte or sense. 

TrumbvdS'eFragress of DuUkm, 1784, p. 12. 

Charles Chaun^.was afterwards, when qualified, sent to 

the Univertity of Cambridge, where he commenced Bachelor of 
Divinity.— EhU Sketch of First Gh, in Boston, 1812, p. 211. 

COMMENCEMENT. The time when students in colleges 
commence Bachelors; a day in which degrees are pnblidy 
conferred in the English and American universities.— 
WAsder* 

At Harvard College, in its earliest days. Commencements 
were attended, as at present, by the highest officers in the 
8 
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State* At the first Commencement, on the second Tuesday 
of August, 1642, we are told that ‘‘the Governour, Mag^ 
trates, and the Ministers* from all jiarts* with all sorts of 
schoUars* and others in great numbers* were protjont .”—New 
NuffiffHfVs First Fruits^ in Jlass, JfisK ColL^ Vol. 1. p. 246. 

In the MS. Dhiiy of dudge Sew all, under date of July 1, 
168J, Oonnncncement l>a 3 % is this remark: ^^Go\^r there, 
whom I accompanied to Charlestown**; and again, under 
date of July 2, 1600, is the following entry res|Hicting the 
Coinnicncomont of that year: “ Go to Cambridge by water 
in y** Karge wherein the Gov'r, Maj. Geii’l, Capt. Blackwell, 
and titlicr".” In tlie Private Journal of Colton Mather, 
under the dal<‘> of 17tt8 and 1717, there an* notices of the 
Boston troops waiting on the Governor to Cambridge on 
* Commenoement Day. During the presidency of Wadswortli, 
which continued from 1723 to 1737, ‘‘it w*as the custom,” 
says Quincy, “ on Commencement Day, fi>r the Governor of 
the Province to come from Beaton tiirough Roxbury, often 
by the way of Watertown, attended by his body guanls, and 
to airivc at die College al^ut ten or eleven oVIock in the 
morning. A procession was then formed of the C*or|Kjration, 
Overseers, ma^stmtes, ministers, and invited gentlemen, and 
immediately moved from Harvard Hall to the Congregational 
church.” After the exercisoi of the day were over, the ntu- 
dents escorted the Governor, Corpomlion, and 0\er>eeivi, in 
procc'^sion, to the PrcHidenfs houMe. I’liin df*^.rriptt(ifi wouM 
answer very well for the present day, by mlding the gradu¬ 
ating chi'*'! to the proce^^ion, and ,Hub,^tttiitiiig tite Bmlon Lan- 
cern as an escort, }n.*<tcud of the *• body gtiartB ” 

The excadses of Uic first Commencemont are stated in New 
England's First Fruits, above refefred to, ns follows : — 
“ Inline and Greckc OmUons, and l>eclafnationM, and He¬ 
brew Analysis, Gmtnmalicall, Logicali, and UlietoricaU 
ct the Psalms: And their answers and disputations in 
liOg^cid]^ Etbicnil, Piiysicall, lutd Metapbysicalt questions.” 
A^ Ckmjmmmmt in 1683, the exorcises were, bcoikkui Dis¬ 
putes, four Oni^kms, one Latin, two Greek, and one Hebrew, 
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In the presidency of Wadsworth, above referred to, “the 
exerdses of the day,” says Quincy, “began with a short 
prayer by the President; a salutatory oration in Latin, by 
one of the graduating dass, succeeded; then disputations on 
theses or questions in Logic, Ethics, and Natural Philosophy 
commenced* WTien the disputation terminated, one of the 
candidates pronounced a Latin ^gratulatory oration.’ The 
graduating dass were then called, and, after asking leave of 
the Governor and Overseers, the President conferred the 
Bachelor’s degree, by ddivering a book to the candidates 
(who came forward successively in parties of four), and 
pronoundng a form of words in Latin. An adjournment 
then took place to dinner, in Harvard Hall; thence the pro¬ 
cession returned to the church, and, afier the Masters’ dispu¬ 
tations, usually three in number, were finidied, then: degrees 
were conferred, with the same general forms as those of the 
Badielors. An occasional address was then made by the 
President. A Latin valedictory oration by one of the Mas¬ 
ters succeeded, and the exerdses concluded with a prayer by 
the President.” 

Similar to this is the account ^ven by the Hon. Paine 
Wingate, a graduate of the dass of 1759, of the exercises of 
Ck)mmencement as conducted while he was in College. “ 1 
do not rcGoUect now,” he says, “ any part of the public exer¬ 
cises on Commencement Day to be in English, excepting 
the President’s prayers at opening and dosing the services. 
Next after the prayer followed the Salutatory . Oration in 
Latin, by one of the candidates for tl^ focst degree. This 
office was assigned hy the President, and was supposed to 
be ^veu to him who was the best orator in the dass. Then 
followed a Syllogistic Disputation in Latin, in which four or 
five or more of those who were distinguished as good scholars 
in the class were appointed by the President as Respondents, 
to whom were asagned certain questions, which the Respond¬ 
ents maintained, and the rest of the dass severally opposed, 
and endeavored to invalidate. This was conducted wholly 
in Ladn, and in the form of Syllogisms and Theses. At the 
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close of the Diaputation, the President usually luided sme 
remarks in Latin. After these exercises the President con¬ 
ferred the degrees. Tliis, I think, may be considered as the 
summary of the public iw^rformances on a Commencement 
Day. I do not recollect any Foreiibic Di'»|Hila(ioii, or a 
Poem or Onition sjxjkcn in Kuglish, whilst 1 was in Col¬ 
lege IIisL ffarv. Cldv^ pp. ilOT, 308. 

As far hack as the year 1085, it was customary for the 
President to deliver an add^e^s near the close of the exer¬ 
cises, Under thisi date*, in the M8. Diary of Judge Sewall, 
are these words: ‘‘Mr. President after giving y* Degrt'cs 
made an Oration in Prai-e of Academical Studies and De¬ 
grees, Hebrew tongue.” In lf»88, at the Commencement, 
according to the same gentleman, Mr* Wiiluuu Hubbard, then 
acting as President under the appointment of Sir Edmund 
Andros, ^made an oiallon” 

Tlie dlsputatimis were always In Latin, and continued to be 
a ptirt of the exercises of Commencement untU the year 1820. 
The oraftema were in I<atttt, Greek, Hebrew, and soiiietimos 
Frmich; in 1818 a Bfmnish oration was delivered at tite 
Cbmmencemmit for that yeiw by Mr. George Osborne- The 
fin^ English oration was made by Mr. Jedtdiah Huntington, 
in the year 1763, and the first Kfigllsh i>ociii by Mr. John 
Davis, in 1781. The last Lmin Hyllogisiiis were in 1792, on 
the subjects, “ Matena ci^tare mm an*l “ Nil nbi 

ignis nature est fiuidiim.” Tlie first year in wliiclt tlie per¬ 
formers spoke without a prompler was 18,37. There were 
no Blaster's exerci?ies for the lir'»l lime in 18M. To prevent 
improprieties, in the year lifID, “ the duty of itis|X!eUng the 
p^onuanccs on the day,” says Quuicy, ‘‘and expunging aU 
exceptionable parts, was assigned to the Prm^ent; on whom 
it was particularly ct^ined * to put an end to Uie pmctlee of 
adhiresidng foe fomtUc sex*’” At a later peritxi, in 1792, 
zefenix^ to the ** Order cd* the Exercises of Commcnci*tnent,*’ 
wa fcrii that in foe concluding oraUon hononfole noUee is 
taken, 6esm year to year, of ibom who have bemi foe pnnet* 
pal BemAdcmi of foe University.” 'JTIte practice is now 
diacemtinued- 
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At the first Coatnmenceineiit^ all the magistrates, elders, and 
invited guests who were present “ dined,” says Winthiop in 
his Journal, VoL IL pp. 87, 88, “ at the College with the 
sdiolars’ ordinary commons, which was done on purpose for 
the students’ encouragement, fee., and it gave good content 
to alL” After dinner, a Psalm was usuallj sung. In 1685, 
at Commencement, Sewall says: “ After dinner y® 3d part 
of y® 103d Ps. was sung in y® HalL” The seventy-eighth 
Psalm was the one usually sung^ an account of which will be 
found under that title. The Senior Glass usually waited on 
the table on Commencement Day. After dinner, they were 
allowed to take what provisions were lefi^ and eat them at 
their rooms, or in the halL This custom was not discontin¬ 
ued until the year 1812. 

In 1754, owing to the expensive habits worn on Com¬ 
mencement Day, a law w'as passed, ordering that on that day 
“ every candidate for his degree appear in black, or dark blue, 
or gray clothes; and that no one wear any silk nightgowns; 
and that any candidate, who shall appear dressed contrary to 
such regulations, may not expect hi^ degree.” At present, on 
Commencement Day, every candidate for a first degree wears, 
according to the law, "a black dress and the usual black 
gown.” 

It was formerly customary, on this day, for the students to 
provide entertainment in their rooms. But great care was 
taken, as far as statutory enactments were concerned, that all 
excess should be avoided. Daring presidency of Xocn^use 

Mather was developed among the students a singulm: p^e 
of gastronomy, which was nofioed by the Corporation in their 
records, under the date of June 22, 1693, in these words: 
^‘The Corporation, having heen informed that the custom 
taken up in the College, not used in any other Universities, 
for the commencers [graduating class] to have plumb-cake, is 
dishonorable to the College, not grateful to wise men, and 
chargeable to the parents of the commencers, do therefore 
put an end to that custom, and do hereby order that no oom- 
mencer, or other scholar, shall have any such cakes in thdr 
S* 
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studies or chazubeis; and that, if any scholar sliall olfend 
therein, the cakes sliaU be taken from him, and he shall 
moreover pay to the College twenty shillings for each such 
offiince.” This stringent regulation was, no doubt, ali-sufid* 
dent for many years; but in the lapse of time the taste for 
the forbidden delica<gr, wliidi was probably concocted with a 
skill unknown to the modems, was again revived, a<'compa- 
nied with confessions to a fondness for several kinds of ex¬ 
pensive preparations, the recipes for which preparations, it is 
to be feared, are inevitably lost In 1722, in tiie latter part 
of President LeverettV administration, an act was passed 
“ for reforming the Extravagtmeys of Commcneeinents,’’ and 
providing ‘‘that henceforth no prepanition nor provision of 
either Plumb Cake, or lloastcd, Boyled, or Baked ^leates or 
Pyes of any kind ahal be made by any Commeiicer,** luid that 
no ** such have any distilled Lyquours in his Ommber or any 
composition therewith,” un^r penalty of being ^^pumahed 
twrnity Bhillin^, to be paid to the use of the College,” uiul of 
forfoituFC of the provisions and liquors, he sehed hy the 
iutoftJ* The President and Gorpomtion were accustomed to 
visit the rooms of the Gommencers, “ to sec if the laws pro¬ 
hibiting certfun meats and drinks were not vfolaffni.” The^ 
restrictions not being sufficient, a vote iiawd the Corporatimi 
in 1727, declaring, that “ if any, who now due, or hercatler 
shall, stand for their degrees, presume to doe any thing con¬ 
trary to the iiet of 11th June, 1722, or yo hImH to ev€tde it by 
plain cr/itr, they shall not la* 4 Mlmittcti to their degree, mid If 
any, afUT they have recei\ed their degree, .Jiaii pre^uitio to 
make luiy forldddcn provi'^ion-, tlieii mutie^ hlmtl Ihj left or 
rased out of the Catalogue of the Clraduatt*0 

In 1749, tiie Curpor^n strongly recoiufitetided to the 
pamits and guardians of such as were to take degrees thid 
year, ** considering the awful judgments of Uml upon the 
land,” to rctit*neh Gommcnceinent expenses, so as may 
eomspond with tlte frowns d* Divine l*ruvideitce, and 
that Omy take efiactuul care to have their sons* cluunben 
di^red rfeom^any, and their entertmnmenta finished, on the 
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eveniiig of said Commenceineiit Da 7 , or, at furthest^ by next 
morning” In 1755, attempts were made to prevent those 
“who proceeded Bachelors of Arts from having entertain¬ 
ments of any kind, either in the College or any house in 
Cambridge, after the Commencement Day.” This and sev¬ 
eral other propositions of the Overseers failing to meet with 
the approbation of the Corporation, a vote finally passed both 
boards in 1757, by which it w^ ordered, that, on account of 
the “ distressing drought upon the land,” and “ in considera¬ 
tion of the dark state of Providence with respect to the war 
we are engaged in, whidbi Providences call for humiliation 
and &sting rather than festival entertainments,” *the “ first 
and second degrees be given to the several candidates with¬ 
out their personal attendance ”; a general diploma was ac¬ 
cordingly given, and Commencement was omitted for that 
year. Three years after, “aH unnecessary expenses were 
forbidden,” and also “dancing in any part of Commence¬ 
ment week, in the Hall, or in any College building; nor was 
any undergraduate allowed to give any entertainment, after 
dinner, on Thursday of that week, under severe penalties.” 
But the laws were not always so strict, for we find that, on 
account of a proposition made by the Overseers to the Cor¬ 
poration in 1759, recommending a “repeal of the law pro¬ 
hibiting the drinking of •pmich” the latter board voted, that 
“it shall be no offence if any scholar shall, at Commence¬ 
ment, make and entertain guests at his chamber with 
which they afterwards dedaore, “ as it is now usually made, 
is no intoxicathig Hqumr.” 

To prevent the disturbances inddent to the day, an attempt 
was made in 1727 to have the “ Commencements for time to 
to come more private than has been usual,” and for several 
years after, the time of Commencement was concealed; “ only 
a short notice,” says Quin<^, “being given to the public of 
the day on which it was to be hdid.” Friday was the day 
agreed on, fi>r the reason, says President Wadsworth in his 
IHary, “tliat there might be a less remaining time of the 
week spent in jfrolidking.” This was very ill received by the 
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people Boston and the vicinity, to whom Commencement 
was a season of hilarity and festivity; the ministers were also 
dissatisfied, not knowing tiie day in some cases, and in others 
being subjected to great inconvenience on account of their 
living at a distance from Cambridge. The practice was ac¬ 
cordingly abandoned in 1736, and Commencement, as former¬ 
ly, was held on IrVedncsday, to general satisfaction. In 1719, 
“ three gentlemen,” says Quincy, who had sons about to be 
graduated, offered to give the College a thousand pounds old 
tenor, provided ‘a trial %vas made of Commencements this 
year, in a more pri\ato manner.’” The proposition, after 
much clclmto, wa^^ rejected, ami “* public Commencements 
were continued without interruption, except during the period 
of the Revolutionary war, mid occasionally, from temixmiry 
causes, during the remainder of the century, notwithstanding 
their evils, ancmialies, and inconsistencies.”* 

The following poetical account of Commencement at Ilar- 
viad College is supposeci to have been written by Dr- Mather 
Bylcs, in the year 17*12 or thcrealioiits. Of its merits, this is 
no place to speak. As a picture of the times it is valuable, 
and for this reason, and to show tlio high rank wittch Com 
mencement Day formerly held among other clays, it is here 
presented. 

COMMRXfraiKXl’. 

" I sing the flay, bright with ficfiibar (dianiiH, 

WlioH* ri*tiiig rndLiiifc c\Vj hi'-uni 
The flay i»hfU famhruhf* <iiipfit*’« .ill tli»* 

And Vfiiiflis < takf* thi ir l.itiri I rmwii*< . 

Whfii '•iiiiiing jfi,'*** tJifd ga% «li light' ;ip|»i*ar, 

And hiiim* fli''fiii»iiish'd, in ihf* I'filiiii 

” At llarviird rallcgn, Kixty-clgbt ComineiicciitcntM ncrc heid tn the 
dd pftHih chttrrh xhtcit **occQpi(^ ft porften of the a{}ii«*i* Itetween Bsne 
Hell tad Ute old rrcsidcnttiil Ifouic.’* The period ettthmrcti wan from 
1758101834. There wiu no rommeneemenc in i 761, on ftcronnt of the 
imelbpoiei nor from 1775 to 2781, ieren yefttv, on ncoottnt of the IkYo- 
Intionftry war. The dmt Commencement In the new i»eetiitg«hoaie 
wfts held In 1834. In 1835, there was ndn at Commenemnent, for the 
8m time In thiny-flve yem 
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While tibie glad tiheme 1 lahour to rehearse, 

In floTUDg numbers, and melodious Terse, 

Descend, immortal nine, my soul inspire. 

Amid my bosom lavish all your fire, 

While smiling Phcdms, OTms the heavenly layes 
And shades the poet ^th surrounding bayes. 

But chief ye blooming nymphs of heavenly fiame, 
Who make the day -with double glory fiame, 

In 'vvhose fidr persons, art and nature vie, 

On the young muse cast an auspicious eye: 

Secure of fiune, then shall the goddess sing, 

And rise triumphant mth a tow’iing wng, 

Her tuneful notes -wide-spreading sdl around, 

The hills shall echo, and the vales resound. 

“ Soon as the mom in crimson robes arra/d 
With diearful beams dispels the fl 3 ring shade, 

While fragrant odours waft the air along, 

And birds melodious chant their heavendy song, 

And aU the waste of heaven with glory spread. 

Wakes up the world, in deep’s embraces dead. 

Then those whose dreams were on th’ approaching day, 
Prepare in splendid garbs to make their way 
To that admired solemnity, whose date, 

Tho’ late begun, will last as long as fide. 

And now the sprightly Fair approach the glass 
To heighten every feature of the fece. 

They view the roses flush fhdr glowing cheeks, 

The snowy hllies towering round their necks, 

Their rustling manteaus huddled on in haste, 

They dasp with shining ^rdles round tibdr waist. 

Hor less the q)eed and care of every bean, 

To shine in dress and swell the solemn diow. 

Thus dad, in cardess order mixed by diance, 

Tn haste they both along the streets advance: 

’HU near the brink of Charles's beauteous stream, 
They stop, and think the lingering boat to blame. 

Soon as the empty skiff salutes the diore. 

In with impetuous haste they dustering pour. 

The men the head, the stem the ladies grace. 

And ndghing horses fiU the middle space. 

Sunk deep, the boat floats slow the waves along, 
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And scarce contains the thickly Gro'urded throng; 

A gen’ral horror seizes on the 

While white-look’d cowards only not despair. 

"Ell rowed with care they reach tt’ opposing side, 

Leap on the shore, and leave the threatening tide. 

While to receive the pay the boatman stands. 

And nTiinkino r pennys jingle in his hands. 

Eager the sparks assault the waiting cars, 

Fops meet with fops, and clash in civil wars. 

Off fly the wigs, as mount their kicking heels. 

The rudely bouncing head mth anguish swells, 

A crimson torrent gashes from the nose, 

Adown the cheeks, and wanders o'er the deaths. 
Taunting, the victor^s strait the chariots leap, 

While the poor batter’d beau’s for madness weep. 

Now in calashes shine the blooming maids, 

Biighf ning the day which blazes o’er their heads; 

The seats with nimble steps they swifli ascend. 

And moving on the crowd, thdr waste of beauties spend. 
So bearing thro’ the boundless breadth of heav’n, 

The twinkling lamps of light are graceful driv’n; 

While on the world they shed their glorious ra}'s. 

And set the ffice of nature in a blaze. 

“ Now smoak the burning wheels along the ground, 
While rapid hoo& of flying steeds resound, 

The drivers by no vulgar flame ini^ir^d. 

But with the sparks of love and glory fir'd. 

With furious swiftness sweep along the way. 

And from the ftremost cliariot snatch the day. 

So at Olympick games when hcros strove, 

In rapid cars to gain the goal of love. 

If on her fli.v’rite youth the goddess shone 
He left his rival and the winds outrrun. 

“ And now thy town, O Cambridge ! strikes the tight 
Of the beholders with confus’d delight; 

Thy green campaigns wide open to the view, 

And buildings where bright youth their ftuno pursue. 
Blest village! on whose pltim united gbws, 

A vast, conftt^d magniflcencc of shows. 
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Where num’rous crowds of different colours hlATid , 
Thick as the trees which from the kills ascend: 

Or as the grass which shoots in verdant spires, 

Or stars which dart thro’ natures realms their £u?es. 

“ How am I fir^d with a profuse ddight, 

When round the yard I roll my ravish’d i^ht! 

From the high casements how the ladies ^ow! 

And scatter glory on the crowds below. 

From sash to sash the lovely %htening plays 
And blends their beauties in a radiant blaze. 

So when the noon of night the earth invades 
And o’er the landskip spreads her alent shades, 
la heavens high vault the twinkling stars appear, 

And with gay glory’s light the gleemy sphere. 

From their bright orbs a flame of splendors shows, 
And all around th’ enlighten’d ether glows. 

“ Soon as huge heaps have delug’d all the plains, 

Of tawny damsels, mixt with simple swain^ 

Gay city beau’s, grave matrons and coquats. 

Bully’s and cullj^s, cleigymen and wits. 

The thing which first the num’rous crowd employs, 

Is by a breakfast to be^n thmr joys. 

While wine, which blushes in a crystal glass, 

Streams down in floods, and paints their glowing fiice. 
And now the time approaches when the bdl, 

With dull continuance tolls a solemn knelL 
Numbers of blooming youth in black array 
Adorn the yard, and gladden eSL the day. 

In two strait lines they instmitly divide, 

While each beholds his partner on th’ opposing side, 
Then slow, majestick, walks the learned head^ 

The senate follow with a solemn tread. 

Next LevVs tribe in reverend order move. 

Whilst the uniting youth the show improve. 

They glow in long procession till they come, 

Near to the portals of the sacred dome; 

Then on a sudden open fly the doors, 

The leader enters, then the croud thick pours. 

The temple in a moment feds its freight, 

And cracks beneath its vast unwieldy wdght, 
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So wlien lihe threatnlng Ocean roars around 
A place encompass’d mth a lofty mound, 

If some weak part admits the ra^g waves, 

It flows resistless, and die city laves; 

TKU underneath the waters ly the tow’rs, 

Which menac’d with their height the heaVnly pow’rs. 

“ The work begun with pra/r, with modest j^ice, 
A youth advanciDg mounts the de^ with grace, 

To all the audience sweeps a drding bow, 

Then flnom his lips ten thousand graces flow. 

The next that comes, a learned thesis reads, 

The question states, and then a war succeeds. 

Loud major, minor, and the consequence. 

Amuse the crowd, wide-gaping at didr fence. 

Who speaks the loudest is with them the best, 

And impudence for learning is confest. 

<< The battle o’er, the sable youth descend. 

And to the awful chief, their footsteps bend. 

With a small book, the laurel wreath he ^ves 
Join’d with a pow’r to use it all thdr lives. 
Obsequious, they return what they receive, 

With decent rev’rence, they his presence leave. 
Dismiss’d, they strait repeat their back ward way 
And with white napkins grace the sumptuous day.* 

“ ISlow plates unnumbered on the tables shine, 

And dishes fill’d invite the guests to dine. 

The grace perform’d, each as it suits him best, 

Divides the sav’iy honours of the feast, 

The glasses with bright sparkling wines abound 
And flowing bowls repeat the jolly round. 

Thanks said, the multitude unite their voice, 

In sweetly mingled and melodious noise. 

Ihe warhliiig mnrick floats along the air, 

Aad softly winds the mazes of the ear; 

Bavish’d the crowd promiscuously retires, 

And each pursues the pleasure he admires. 


* The graduating dass uscudly waited on the tabic at dinner on Cox 
mencement Day. 
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“ Bdiold mj muse &ur distant on the pUing^ 

Amidst a wrestling ring two jolly swaiiis; 

Bager for &jne, they tog and haul for blood, 

One nam’d Jack lAjiby, toother Hobin, Clody 
Panting they stram, and labouring hard they sweat, 

Mix legs, kick shins, tear deaths, and ply thdr feet. 

Now nimbly trip, now stifiBly stand their gronnd. 

And now they twirl, aronnd, aronnd, around; 

Till overcome by greater art or strength, 

Jack Luby lays along his lubber length. 

A &11! a fall! the loud spectators cry, 

A &111 a fall I the echoing hills reply. 

“ O’er yonder fidd in wild concision runs, 

A dam’rous troop of AJffric^s sable sons, 

Behind the victors diout, with barbarous roar, 

The vanquish’d fly with hideous ydls before. 

The gloomy squadron thro’ the valley speeds 
'Whilst clatf ring cudgels rattle o’er their heads. 

“ Again to church the learned tribe repair, 

Where syllogisms battle in the air. 

And then the elder youth their second laurels wear 
Hail 1 Happy laurets I who our hopes inspire, 

And set our ardent wishes all on 
By you the pulpit and the bar will shine 
In future annals; while the ravish’d nine 
Will in your bosom breathe caelestial flames. 

And stamp JStemity upon your names. 

Accept my in&nt muse, whose f^ble wing^ 

Can scarce sustain her flight, whik you she sings. 

With candour view my rude xmflnkbfd praise 
And see my Ivy twist around your h(xye$. 

So Phidias by immortal Jove instnt^d, 

His statue carv’d, by aU mankind admirid. 

Nor thus content, by bis approving nod, 

TTft cut hlmsftlf upon the RViiTiIng god. 

That riiadcd by the umbrage of bk name. 

Eternal honours nugbt attend bis floue.** 

la his almanacs, Nathanid Ames was wont to insert, oppo¬ 
site the days of Commencement we^, remarks which he 
9 
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deemed appropriate to that period. His notes for the year 
1764 were these: — 

“ Much talk and nothing said.^^ 

" The loquacious more talkative than ever, and fine Ha¬ 
rangues preparing.” 

Much Money sunk, 

Much Liquor drunk.’* 

His only note for the year 1765 was this: — 

“ Many Grapulffi to Day 
Give the Head-ach to the Gay.” 

Commencement Day was generally considered a holiday 
throughout the Province, and in the metropolis the shops 
were usually dosed, and little or no business was done. 
About ten days before this period, a body of Indians from 
Natick — men, women, and pappooses — commonly made 
thdr appearance at Cambridge, and took up their station 
around the Episcopal Church, in the cellar of which they 
were accustomed to sleep, if the weather was unpleasant 
The women sold baskets and moccasons; the boys gained 
money by shooting at it, while the men wandered about and 
spent the little that was earned by their squaws in rum and 
tobacco. Then there would come along a body of itinerant 
negro fiddler^ whose scraping never intermitted during the 
time of their abode. 

The Common, on Commencement week, was covered with 
booths, erected in lines, like streets, intended to accommodate 
the populace from Boston and the vicinity with the amuse¬ 
ments of a fair. In these were carried on all sorts of dissi¬ 
pation. Here was a knot of gamblers, gathered around a 
whed of fortune, or watdiing the whirl of the ball on a 
roulette-table. Further along, the jolly hucksters displayed 
their tempting wares in the shape of cooling beverages ftnd 
palate-tidkling confections. There was dancing on this side, 
auction-selling on the other; here a pantomimic show, there 
a blind man, led by a dog, soliciting alms; organ-grinders 
and hurdy-gurdy grinders, bears and monkejs, jugglers axKl 
sword-swallowers, all mingled in inextricable confusion. 
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In a ndgliboring field, a countryraan had, perchaao^ let 
loose a fox, which the dogs were worrying to death, while the 
surrounding crowd testified their pleasure at the scene hj 
shouts of approbation. Nor was there any want of the sph> 
ituous; pails of punch, guarded by stout negroes, bore wit¬ 
ness to their own subtle contents, now by the man who lay 
curled up under the adjoining hedge, “forgetting and forgot,” 
and again by the drunkard, reeling, cursing, and fighting 
among his comrades. 

The following observations from the pen of Professor Sid¬ 
ney Willard, afi&rd an accurate description of the outward 
manifestations of Commencement Day at Harvard College^ 
during the latter part of the last century. “ Commencement 
Day at that time was a widely noted day, not only among 
men and women of all characters and conditions, but also 
among boys. It was the great literary and mob anniversary 
of Massachusetts, surpassed only in its celebrities by the great 
civil and mob anniversary, namely, the Fourth of July, and 
the last Wednesday of May, Flection day, so csdled, the an¬ 
niversary of the organization of the govermnent of the State 
for the civil year. But Commencement, perhaps most of all, 
exhibited an incongruous mixture of men and things. Be¬ 
sides the academic exercises within the sanctuary of learning 
and religion, followed by the festivities in the College dining- 
hall, and under temporary tents and awnings erected for the 
entertainments given to the numerous guests of wealthy par¬ 
ents of young men who had come out successful eompetitoirs 
for prizes in the academic race, the kage ooimnon was decked 
with tents filled with various re&eshments fi>r the hungry and 
thirsty multitudes, and the intermediate spaces crowded with 
men, women, and boys, white and black, many of them gam¬ 
bling, drinking, swearing, dandng, and fighting from morning 
to midnight Here and there the scene was varied by some 
show of curiosities, or of monkeys or less common wild ani¬ 
mals, and the gambols of mountebanks, who by their ridicu¬ 
lous tricks drew a greater crowd than the abandoned group 
at the gaming-tables, or than the fooleries, distortions, and 
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mad piraaoks of the inebiiates. If my revered unde* took a 
glimpse at these scenes, he did not see there any of our red 
brethren, as Mr. Jefferson kindly called them, who formed a 
considerable part of the gathering at the time of his gradu¬ 
ation, forty-two years before; but he must have seen exhibi¬ 
tions of depravity whidi would disgust the most untutored 
savage. Near the dose of the last century these outrages 
began to disappear, and lessened from year to year, until by 
public opinion, enforced by an efficient police, they were many 
years ago wholly suppressed, and the vidnity of the College 
halls has become, as it should be, a classic ground.”— 
ries of Youth aind Manhood^ Yol. I. pp. 251, 252. 

It is to such scenes as these that Mr. William Biglow re¬ 
fers, in his poem redted before the Phi Beta Kappa Sodety, 
. in thdr dining-hall, August 29th, 1811. 

All hail, Commencement! when all dasses free 
Throng learning’s fount, from interest, taste, or glee; 

When sutlers plain in tents, like Jacob, dwdl, 

Their goods distribute, and their purses swell; 

When tipplers cease on wretchedness to think, 

Those bom to sell, as well as these to drink; 

When every day eadi merry Andrew dears 
More cash than useful men in many years; 

When men to business come, or come to rake, 

And modest women spurn at Pope’s mistake, f 

All hail, Commencement! when all colors join, 

To gamble, riot, quarrel, and purloin; 

When Afric’s sooty sons, a race forlorn, 

Play, swear, and fight, like Christians fredy bom; 

And Indians Hess our dvilizing merit, 

And get dead drunk with truly Christian spirit; 

When heroes, skilled in pocket-picking sleights, 

Of equal property and equal lights, 

* Bev. John Willard, S. T. B., of Stafford, Conn, a graduate of the 
dass of 1751. 

t some to pleasure, some to business, take; 

But emy woman is at heart a rake.” 
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Of rights of man and woman, boldest fiiends, 

Bdieving means are sanctioned by thdr ends, 

Sequester part of Giipus* boundless store, 

While Gripus thanhs god Plutus he has more; 

And needy poet, from this ill secure, 

Feeling his fob, cries, ‘ Blessed are the poor.*” 

On the same subject, the writer of Our Chronicle of *26, a 
satirical poem, versifies in the fisUowing manner: — 

“ Then comes Commencement Day, and Discord dire 
Strikes her confusion-string, and dust and noise 
Climb up the skies; ladies in thin attire, 

For’t is in August, and both men and boys, 

Are ail abroad, in sunshine and in glee 
Making all heaven rattle with their revdry! 

** Ah! what a classic sight it is to see 
The black gowns fiaunting in the sultry air, 

Boys big mth literary sympathy. 

And all the glories of this great affair! 

More classic sounds *—within, the plaudit shout, • 

While Punchindlo’s rabble echoes it without,” 

To this the author appends a note, as follows: — 

" The holiday extends to thousands of those who have no 
particular classical pretensions, further than can be recognized 
in a certain pmchxnJt for such jubilees, contracted by attend¬ 
ing them for years as bangers-on. On this devoted day these 
noisy do-nothings collect with mummers, monkeys, bears, and 
rope-dancers, and hold thdir revels just beneath the windows 
of the tabemade where the literaij triumph is enacting. 

< Tom sseva sonare 

Verbera, turn stridor ferii tractseqne catenae.*” 

A writer in Buckingham’s New England Magazine,YoL UL, 
1832, in an article entitled ‘‘ Harvard College Forty Years 
ago,” thus describes the customs which then prevailed:— 

"As I entered Cambridge, what were my ^first impres¬ 
sions ’ ? The College buildings ^ heaving in sight and looming 
up,’ as the sailors say. Pyramids of Egypt! can ye surpass 
these enormous piles ? The Common covered with tents and 
9 * 
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'wigwams, and people of all sorts, colors, conditions, nations, 
and tongues. A conntiy muster or ordination dwindles into 
nothing in comparison. It was a second edition of BabdL The 
Govemor^s life-guard, in splendid uniform, prandng to and fio, 
< Qnadrapedante putrem sonita quatit nngola campnm.’ 
Homy-hoofed, galloping quadrupeds make all the common to 
tremble. 

“I soon steered &r the meeting-house, and obtained a seat, 
or rather standing, in the gallery, determined to be an eye¬ 
witness of all the sport of the day. Presently music was 
heard approaching, such as 1 had never heard before. It 
must be ^the music of the spheres.’ Anon, three enormous 
white wigs, supported by three stately, venerable men, ydad 
in black, flowing robes, were located in the pulpit. A plat¬ 
form of wigs was formed in the body pews, on whidi one 
might apparently walk as securely as on the stage. The 
candidates for degrees seemed to have made a mistake in 
dressing themselves in lHach togas instead of white ones, pro 
more Bonumorum. The musidhns jammed into their pew in 
the gallery, very near to me, with enormous fiddles and fifes 
and ramshoms. Terrilile msu I They sounded. I stopped 
my ears, and with open mouth and staring eyes stood aghast 
with wonderment. The music ceased. The performances 
commenced. English, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French! 
These sdbolais knew everything.” 

More particular is the account of the observances, at this 
period, of the day, at Harvard College, as given by Professor 
Sidney WiUard: — 

“ Commencement Day, in the year 1798, wras a day bereft, 
in some respects, of its wonted cheerfulness. Instead of the 
serene summer^s dawn, and the clear rising of the sun, 

* The dawn was overcast, the morning lowered, 

And hea^y in clouds brought on the day.’ 

In the evening, from the time that the public exercises closed 
until twilighl^ the rain descended in torrents. The President * 


* Bev. Joseph Willard, S. T. D. 
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lay prostrate on his bed fium the eflfects of a 'violent disease, 
from which it was feared he could not recover.* His hons^ 
which on all occasions was the abode of hospitality, and on 
Commencement Day especially so, (beiiig the great College 
anniversary,) was now a house of stillness, anxiely, and watch¬ 
ing. For seventeen successive years it had been thronged on 
this anniversary fiom mom till night, by welcome visitors, 
cheerfully greeted and cared for, and now it was like a house 
of mourning for the dead. 

After the literary exercises of the day were dosed, the 
officers in the different branches of the College government 
and instraction, Masters of Arts, and invited guests^ repaired 
to the College dining-hall without the ceremony of a proces¬ 
sion formed according to dignity or priority of right. This 
the dements forbade. Each one ran the short race as he 
best could. But as the Alumni arrived, they naturally avdd- 
ed taking possession of the seats nsuaUy occupied by the gov¬ 
ernment of the College. The Governor, hiGrease Sumner, I 
suppose, 'was present, and no doubt all possible respect was 
paid to the Overseers as well as to the Corporation. I was 
not present, but dined at my fathers house 'with a few fciend^ 
of whom the late Hon. Moses Brown of Beverly was one. 
We went together to the College hall after dinner; but the 
honorable and reverend Corporation and Overseers bad re¬ 
tired, and I do not remember whether there was any person 
presiding. If there were, a statue would have been as well 
The age of wine and wassail, those potent aids to patriotisDa, 
inirth, and son^ bad not wholly passed away. The merry 
glee was at that time outrivalled by Adams and Ldherig^ the 
national patriotic song, so often and on so many occasions 
sung, and everywhere so familiarly known that all could join 
in grand chorus .”—Memories of Ymdk cend Mcenliood, ToL 
IL pp- 4, 5. 

The irregularities of Conmiencement week seem at a very 

* The Bev. Dr. Simeon Howard, senior clergyman of the Cotpoiatnm, 
presided at the public exercises and announced the degrees. 
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early penod to liave attracted the attention of the College 
government; for we find that in 1728, to prevent disorder, a 
formal request was made by the President^ at the su^estion 
of the immediate government, to Lieutenant-Governor Dum- 
mer, praying him to direct the sheriff of Middlesex to prohibit 
the setting up of booths and tents on those public days. Some 
years affer, in 1732, “ an interview took place between the 
Corporation and three justices of the peace in Cambridge, to 
concert measures to keep order at Commencement, and under 
their warrant to establish a constable with six men, who, by 
watching and walking towards tlie evening on these days, and 
also the night following, and in and about the entiy at tlie 
College Hall at dinner-time, should prevent disorders.” At 
the beginning of the present century, it was customary for 
two special justices to give their attendance at this period, in 
order to try offences, and a guard of twenty constables was 
usually present to preserve order and attend on the justices. 
Among the writings of one, who for fifty years was a constant 
attendant on these occasions, are the following memoranda, 
which are in themselves an explanation of the customs of 
early years. “ Commencement, 1828; no tents on the Com¬ 
mon for the first time” “Commencement, 1836; no per¬ 
sons intoxicated in the hall or out of it; the first time ” 

The following extract from the works of a French traveller 
will be read with interest by some, as an instance of the man¬ 
ner in which our institutions are sometimes regarded by for¬ 
eigners. “In a free countiy, everything ought to bear the 
stamp of patriotism. This patriotism appears every year in 
a solemn feast celebrated at Cambridge in honor of the sci¬ 
ences. This feast, whidbi takes place once a year in all the 
colleges of America^ is called Oatnmeneement, It resembles 
the exerdses and distribution of prizes in our colleges. It is 
a day of joy for Boston; almost all its inhabitants assemble 
in GEonbridge. The most distinguished of the students dis¬ 
play thdr talents in the presence of the public; and these 
exerdses, which are generally on patriotic subjects, are ter^ 
minated by a feast, where reign the freest gayety and the 
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most cordial fiatemity ”—JBrissofs Trwods in TL 1788. 
London, 1794 1- PP- S5, 86. 

For an account of the chair from which the President 
delivers dijdomas on Commencement Day, see PsEsiDENofs 
Chaib. 

At Yale College, the first Commencement was hdd Sep¬ 
tember 13th, 1702, while that institution was located at Say- 
brook, at whidh four young men who had before graduated at 
Harvard College, and one whose education had been private, 
received the degree of Master of Arts. This and several 
Conunencements following were held piivatdy, according to 
an act which had been passed by the Trustees, in order to 
avoid unnecessary es[pense and other inconveniences. In 
1718, the year in which the first College edifice was complet¬ 
ed, was hdLd at New Haven the first public Commencement 
The following account of the exercises on this occasion was 
written at the time by one of the College officers, and is died 
by President Woolsey in his Discourse before the Graduates 
of Yale College, August 14th, 1850. p^e were] favored 
and honored with the presence of his Honor, Gh)V6mor Sal- 
tonstall, and his lady, and the Hon. CoL Taylor of Boston, 
and the LieutenanirGovemor, and the whole Superior Court, 
at our Commencement, September 10th, 1718, where the 
Trustees present,—those gentlemen being present,—in the 
hall of our new College, fibrst most solemnly named our Col¬ 
lege by the name of Yale College, to perpetuate the memory 
of the honorable Gov. Flihu Yal^ Esq., of London, who had 
granted so liberal and bountiful a donation £>r the perfecting 
and adorning of it. Upon whidh the honorable Colonel Tay¬ 
lor represented Governor Yale in a speedi expressing his 
great satisfaction; whidi ended, we passed to the cburdi, and 
there the Commencement was carried on. In which affiur, 
in the first place, after prayer an oration was had by the 
saluting orator, James Pierpont, and then the disputations as 
usual; which concluded, the Eev. Mr, Davenport [one of 
the Trustees and minister of Stamford] offered an exedOLent 
oration in Latin, expressing their thanks to Almighty God, 
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and Mx. Tale under him, for so public a favor and so great 
regard to our laogaishing sdiool. After which were gradu¬ 
ated ten young men, whereupon the Hon. Gov- Saltonstall, 
in a Latin speech, congratulated the Trustees in their success 
and in the comfortable appearance of things with rdation to 
their schooL AJl which ended, the gentlemen returned to 
the College Hall, where they were entertained "with a splen¬ 
did diimer, and the ladies, at the same time, were also enter¬ 
tained in the Library; after which they sung the four first 
verses in the 65th Psalm, and so the day ended.”—p- 24. 

The foUonnng excellent and interesting account of the ex- 
ei'cises and customs of Commencement at Yale College, in 
former times, is taken from the entertaining address referred 
to above:—“Commencements were not to be publi<^ accord¬ 
ing to the wishes of the first Trustees, throng fear of the 
attendant expense; but another practice soon prevailed, and 
continued with three or four exceptions until the breaking out 
of the war in 1775. They were then private for five years, 
on account of the times- The early exercises of the candi¬ 
dates for the first degree were a ^ saluting ’ oration in Latin, 
succeeded by syllogistic disputations in the same language; 
and the day was closed by the Masters’ exercises, — disputa¬ 
tions and a valedictory. According to an ancient academical 
practice, theses were priuted and distributed upon this occa¬ 
sion, indicating what the candidates for a degree had studied, 
and were prepared to defend; yet, contrary to the usage still 
prevailing at universities which have adhered to the old meth¬ 
od of testing proficiency, it does not appear that these theses 
were ever defended in public. They related to a variety of 
subjects in Technology, Lc^c, Grammar, Ehetoric, hlathe- 
matics, Phyitics, Metaphysics, Etlucs, and afterwards Theol¬ 
ogy. The candidates for a Master’s degree also published 
theses at this time, which were cidled QiuesizaTies mc^ftsirales. 
The syllogistic disputes were held between an afiinnant and 
respondent, who stood in the side galleries of the church op¬ 
posite to one another, and shot the weapons of tlicir logic 
over the heads of the audience* The saluting Bachelor and 
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the Master who deHvered the valedictory stood in the &ont 
gaUeiy, and the audience huddled around below them to catch 
their Latin Eloquence as it felL It seems also to have been 
usual for the President to pronounce an oration in some for¬ 
eign tongue upon the same occasion.^ 

At the jSrst public Commencement under President Stiles, 
in 1781, we £nd horn a particular description which has been 
handed down, that the origmal plan, as above described, was 
subjected for the time to considerable modifications. The 
scheme, in brief, was as follows. The salutatory oration 
was delivered by a member of the graduating class, who is 
now our aged and honored townsman. Judge Baldwin. This 
was succeeded by the syllogistic disputations, and these by a 
Greek oration, next to which came an English colloquy. Then 
followed a forensic disputation, in which James Kent was one 
of the speakers. Then President Stiles ddivered an oration 
in Hebrew, Cbaldaic, and Arabic,—it being an extraordinary 
occasion. After which the morning was closed with an Eng¬ 
lish oration by one of the graduating dass. In the afternoon, 
the candidates fi)r the second degree had the time, as usual, 
to themselves, after a Latin discourse by President Stiles. 
The exhibiters appeared in syllo^tic disputes, a dissertation, 
a poem, and an English oration. Among these performers 
we find the names of Noah Webster, Joel Barlow, and Oliver 
Wolcott. Besides the Commencements there were exhibitions 
upon quarter-days, as they were called, in December and 
March, as well as at the end of the third term, when the 
younger dasses performed; and an exhibition of the Scauors 
in July, at the time of their examination for degrees, when 
the valedictory orator was one of their own choice. This 
oration was transferred to the Commencement about the 
year 1798, when the Masters’ valedictories had fidlen into 
disuse; and being in English, gave a new interest to the ex¬ 
ercises of the day. 

^ Commencements were long occasions of noisy mirth, and 


Sec under Thesis and Mastee’s Qttkstioh. 
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eTen of riot. The older records are ML of atteoipts^ on the 
part of the Corporation, to put a stop to disorder and extrava¬ 
gance at this anniversaiy. iFrom a document of 1731, it ap¬ 
pears that cannons had been fured in honor of the day, and 
students were now forbidden to have a share in this on pain 
of degradation. The same prohibition was found necessary 
again in 1755, at which time the practice had grown up of 
iTInTninajing the College buildings upon Commencement eve. 
But the habit of drinking spirituous liquor, and of furnishing 
it to Mends, on this public occasion, grew up into more seri¬ 
ous evils. In the year 1737, the Trustees, having found that 
there was a great expense in spirituous distilled liquors upon 
Commencement occasions, ordered that for the future no can¬ 
didate for a degree, or other student, riiould provide or allow 
any such liquors to be drunk in his chamber daring Com¬ 
mencement wedb And again, it was ordered in 1746, with 
the view of preventing several extravagant and expensive 
customs, that there should he 'no kind of public treat but on 
Commencement, quarter-days, and the day on which the vale¬ 
dictory oration was pronounced; and on that day the Seniors 
may provide and give away a barrel of meth^lin, and noth¬ 
ing more.’ But the evil continued a long time. In 1760, it 
appears that it was usual for tihe graduating dass to provide 
a pipe of wine, in the payment of which each one was forced 
to join. The Coiporation now attempted by very stringent 
law to break up this practice; but the Senior Class having 
united in bringing large quantities of rum into College, the 
Commencement exercises were suspended, and degrees were 
withheld until aflter a public confession of the class. In the 
two next years d^ees were given at the July examination, 
with a view to prevent such disorders, and no public Com¬ 
mencement was celebrated. Similar scenes are not known to 
have occurred afterwards, although for a long time that anni¬ 
versary wore as much the aspect of a training-day as of a 
literary festival. 

"The Commencement Day in the modem sense of the 
term—that is, a gathering of graduated members and of 
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others drawn together by a common interest in the College, 
and in its young members who are leaving its walls — has 
no counterpart that I know of in the older institutions of 
Europe. It arose by degrees out of the former exercises 
upon this occasion, with the addition of such as had been 
usual before upon quarterdays, or at the presentation in July. 
For a time several of the commencing Masters appeared on 
the stage to pronounce orations, as they had done before. In 
process of time, when they had nearly ceased to exhibit^ this 
anniversary began to assume a somewhat new feature; the 
peculiarity of which consists in this, that the graduates have 
a literary festival more peculiarly their own, in the shape of 
discourses delivered before their assembled body, or before 
some literary society.”— Woohe^s Historical Discourse, pp. 
65-68. 

Further remarks concerning the observance of Commence¬ 
ment at Yale College may be fi)und in Ebenezer Baldwin’s 
“ Annals ” of that institution, pp. 189 -197- 

An article ^ On the Date of tbe First Public Commence¬ 
ment at Yale College, in New Haven,” will be read with 
pleasure by those who arc interested in the deductions of an¬ 
tiquarian research. It is contained in the ‘^Yale Literary 
Magazine,” VoL XX. pp. 199, 200. 

The following account of Commencement at Dartmouth 
College, on Wednesday, August 24th, 1774, written by Dr. 
Belknap, may not prove uninteresting. 

‘‘About eleven o’clock, the Commencement began in a 
large tent erected on the east side of the College, and cov¬ 
ered with boards; scafiblds and seats being prepared. 

“The President began with a prayer in the usual strain. 
Then an English oration was spoken by one of the Bachelors, 
complimenting the Trustees, &c. A syllo^stic disputation on 
this question: Amicitia vera non est aJbsqm amore divina. 
Then a cliosophic oration. Then an anthem, ‘The voice of 
my beloved sounds,’ &c. Then a forensic dispute, Whedier 
Christ died for oil mm ? which was well supported on both 
sides. Then an anthem, ‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates,’ &c- 
10 
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“ The compaDy were invited to dine at the President’s and 
the haJl. The Cbnnecticnt lads and lasses, I observed, walked 
about hand in hand in procession, as’t is said they go to a 
wedding. 

“ Afternoon. The exercises began with a Latin oration on 
the state of sodety by Mr. Ripley. Then an English Oration 
on the Imitative ArtSy by Mr. J. T^eelock. The degrees were 
then conferred, and, in addition to the usual ceremony of the 
book, diplomas were delivered to the candidates, with this 
form of words: ‘Admitto vos ad primum (vel secundum) 
gradum in artibus pro more Academiarum in Anglia, vobisque 
trado hunc librum, una cum potestate publice prelegendi ubi- 
cumque ad hoc munus avocati fueritis (to the masters was 
added, fiiistis vel fueritis), cujus rei hmc diploma membrana 
scripta est testimonium.’ Mr. Woodward stood by the Presi¬ 
dent^ and held the book and parchments, delivering and ex¬ 
changing them as need required. Rev. Mr. Benjamin Pome¬ 
roy, of Hebron, was admitted to the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity. 

“After this, McGr^re and Sweetland, two Bachelors, 
spoke a dialogue of Lord Lytdeton’s between Apicius and 
Darteneu^ upon good eating and drinking. The Mercury 
(who comes in at the close of the piece) performed his part 
but clumsily; but the two epicures did well, and the Presi¬ 
dent laughed as heartily as the rest of the audience; though, 
considering the circumstances, it might admit of some doubt, 
whetlier the dialogue were really a burlesque, or a compli¬ 
ment to the College. 

“An anthem and pmycr concluded the public exercises. 
Much decency and regularity were observable through the 
day, in the numerous attending concourse of people .”—Life 
of Jeremy JSelhiapy D.D., pp. 69—71. 

At Shelby College, Ky., it is customary at Commencement 
to perform plays, with appropriate costumes, 4t stated inter¬ 
vals during the exercises. 

An account of the manner in which Commencement lias 
been observed at dher colleges would only be a repetition of 
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wbat has been stated above^ in reference to Harvard and 
Yale. These beings the former the first, and the latter the 
third institution fi>unded in our country, the colleges which 
were estabhshed at a later period grounded, not only their 
laws, but to a great extent their customs, on the laws and 
customs which prevailed at Cambridge and Hew Haven. 

COM3SCENCEMEHT CARD. At Union College, there is 
issued annually at Commencement a card containing a pro¬ 
gramme of the exercises of the day, signed with the names 
of twelve of the Senior Glass, who are members of the four 
prindpal college societies. These cards are worded in the 
form of invitations, and are to be sent to the fiiends of the 
students. To be ^ on the Commencemeiit card^ is esteemed 
an honor, and is eagerly sought for. At other colleges, invi¬ 
tations are often issued at this period, usually signed by the 
President. 

COMMEHCER. In American colleges, a member of the 
Senior Class, after the examination for degrees; generally, 
one who commences. 

These exercises were, betides an oration usudly made by the 
Pretident, orations both salutatory and valedictoiy, made by some 
or other of the cortmiencers. —Maihefs Magrialia, B. IV. p. 128. 

The Coiporation with the Tutors shall visit the chambers of the 
conviiencers to see that this law be well observed.— Pevree^s WsL 
Harv. Univ.j App., p. 137. 

Thirty commencers^ betides Mr. Bogers, &c.— lUd,, App., p. 
150. 

COMMEBS. In the German universities, a parly of students 
assembled for the purpose of making an excursion to some 
place in the country for a day^s jollification. On such an oc¬ 
casion, the students usually go “in a long train of carriages 
with outriders ”; generally, a festive gathering of the stu¬ 
dents. — HowitCs Student Ufe of Chrjmnyy Am. ed., p. 56; 
see also Chap. XVI. 

COhlMISSABY. In the Umversity of Cambridge, Eng., an 
officer under the Chancellor, and appointed by him, who holds 
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a court of record for aJl privileged persons and scholars under 
the degree of M. A. In this court, all causes are tried and 
determined bj the civil and statute law, and by tlie custom of 
the University.— 0(mu OdL 

COMMON. To board together; to eat at a table in common. 

COMMONEE. A student of the second rank in the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford, Eng., who is not dependent on the foundation 
for support, but pays for his board or comrmns^ together with 
all other charges. Corresponds to a Pensioner at Cam¬ 
bridge. See Gentleman Commoner. 

2. One who boards m commons. 

In sJl cases where those who do damage to the table famiture, or 
in the steward’s kitchen, cannot be detected, the amount shall be 
charged to the commoners.—Laws Union ColL, 1807, p. 34. 

The steward shall keep an accurate list of the commoners .— 
IMd., 1807, p. 34. 

COMMON BOOM. The room to which all the members of 
the college have access. There is sometimes one common 
room for graduates, and another for undergraduates.— OrM^s 
Tech* Diet. 

Oh, could the days once more but come, 

When calm 1 smoak’d in common room. 

The Student, Oxf. and Cam., 1750, VoL I. p. 237. 

COMMONS. Food provided at a common table, as in col¬ 
leges, where many persons eat at the same table, or in the 
same halL— Webster. 

Commons w^ere introduced into Harvard College at its first 
establishment, in tlie year 1636, in imitation of the English 
universities, and from that time until the year 1849, when 
they were abolished, seem to have been a never-failing source 
of uneasiness and disturbance. While the iniknt College, 
with the title only of ‘‘ school,’^ was under the superinten¬ 
dence of Mr. Nathaniel Eaton, its first "master,” the bad¬ 
ness of commons was one of the principal causes of complmnt. 

" At no subsequent period of the College history,” says Bfc 
Quincy, " has discontent with commons been more just and 
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well founded, than under the huswifery of !Mrs- Eaton.” ^ It 
is perhaps owing,” Mr. Winthrop observes in his History of 
New England, “ to the gallantry of our fathers, that she was 
not enjoined in the perpetual malediction they bestowed on 
her husband.” A few years after, we read, in the “Informa¬ 
tion given by the Corporation and Overseers to the Genersd 
Court,*' a proposition either to make “ the scholars’ charges 
less, or their commons better.” For a long period after this 
we have no account of the state of commons, “but it is not 
probable,” says Mr. Peirce, “ they were materially different 
from what they have been since.” 

During the administration of President Holyok^ from 1737 
to 1769, commons were the constant cause of disorders among 
the students. There appears to have been a very general 
permission to board in private families before the year 1737: 
an attempt was then made to compel the undergraduates to 
board in commons. After many resolutions, a law was finally 
passed, in 1760, prohibiting them “from dining or supping 
in any house in town, except on an invitation to dine or sup 
gratis” “The law,” says Quincy, “ was probably not very 
strictly enforced. It was limited to one year, and was not 
renewed.” 

An idea of the quality of commons may be formed from 
the following accounts famished by Dr. Holyoke and Judge 
Wingate. According to the former of these gentlemen, who 
graduated in 1746, the “ breakfast was two sizing of bread 
and a cue of beer ”; and “ evening commons were a pye.” 
The latter, who graduated thirteen years after, says: “ As to 
the commons, there were in the morning none while I was 
in College. At dinner, we had, of rather ordinary quality, a 
sufiftdency of meat of some kind, either baked or boiled; and 
at supper, we had either a pint of milk and half a biscuit, or 
a meat pye of some other kind. Such were the commons in 
the hall in my day. They were rather ordinary; but I was 
young and hearty, and could live comfortably upon them. I 
had some classmates who paid for their commons and never 
entered the hall while they belonged to the College. We 
10 * 
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were allowed at dinner a cue of beer, which was a half-pint, 
and a sizing of bread, which I cannot describe to you- It 
was quite sufficient for one dinner.” By a vote of the Corpo¬ 
ration in 1750, a law was passed, declaring “ that the quan¬ 
tity of commons be as hath been usual, viz. two sizes of 
bread in the morning; one pound of meat at dinner, with 
sufficient sauce” (vegetables), ‘^and a half a pint of beer; 
and at night that a part pie be of the same quantity as usual, 
and also half a pint of beer; and that the supper messes be 
but of four parts, though the dinner messes be of six.” This 
agrees in substance with the accounts ^ven above. The con¬ 
sequence of such diet was, “that the sons of the rich,” says 
Mr- Quincy, accustomed to better fare, paid for commons, 
which they would not eat, and never entered the hall; while 
the students whose resources did not admit of such an evasion 
were perpetually dissatisfied.” 

About ten years after, another law was made, “ to restrain 
sdiolars from breakfasting in the houses of town’s people,” 
and provision was made “ for their being acconamodated witlx 
breakfast in the hall, either milk, diocolate, tea, or cofree, as 
they should respectively choose.” They were allowed, how¬ 
ever, to provide themselves with breakfasts in their own 
chambers, but not to breakfrist in one another’s chambers. 
From this period breakfast was as regularly provided in 
commons as dinner, but it was not until about the year 1807 
that an evening meal was also regularly provided. 

In the year 1765, after the erection of Hollis Hall, the 
accommodations for students witliin the walls were greatly 
enlarged; and the inconvenience being thus removed which 
those had experienced who, hving out of the College build¬ 
ings, were compelled to eat in commons, a system of laws 
was passed, by which all who occupied rooms within the Col¬ 
lege walls were compelled to board constantly in common^ 
“the officers to be exempted only by tlio Corporation, with 
the consent of the Overseers; the students by the President, 
only when they were about to be tffisent for at least one 
week ” Scarcely a year had passed under this new rigima^ 
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“before,” sajs Quincj, “ an open revolt of the stadents took 
place on account of the provisions, which it took more tlian a 
month to qudL” “Although,” he continues, “their proceed¬ 
ings were violent, illegal, and insulting, yet the records of the 
immediate government shovr unquestionably, that, the disturb¬ 
ances, in their origin, were not wholly without cause, and that 
they were aggravated by want of early attention to very 
natural and reasonable complaints.” 

During the war of the American Bevolntion, the dilfficulty 
of providing satisfactory commons was extreme, as may be 
seen foom the following vote of the Corporation, passed Aug. 
11th, 1777. 

“Whereas by law 9tli of Chap. YX, it is provided, ‘that 
there shall always be chocolate, tea, cotiee, and milk for 
breakfast, with bread and biscuit and butter,’ and whereas 
the foreign articles above mentioned are now not to be pro¬ 
cured without great difficulty, and at a very exorbitant price; 
therefore, that the charge of commons may be kept as low as 
possible, — 

“Voted, That the Steward shall provide at the common 
charge only bread or biscuit and milk for break&st; and, if 
any of the scholars choose tea, coffee, or chocolate for break¬ 
fast, they shall procure those articles for themselves;, and like¬ 
wise the sugar and butter to be used with them; and if any 
scholars choose to have their milk boiled, or thickened with 
flour, if it may be had, or with meal, the Steward, having 
seasonable notice, shall provide it; and further, as salt flsh 
alone is appointed by the aforesaid law for the dinner on 
Saturdays, and this article is now risen to a veiy high pric^ 
and through the scarcity of salt will probably be higher, the 
Steward shall not be obliged to provide salt fish, but shall 
procure fredi fish as often as he can .”—Qumcifs Mst* Haro, 
Univ., Vol. n. p. 541. 

Many of the fiicts in the following account of commons 
prior to, and immediately succeeding, the year 1800, Lave 
been fumi^ed by Mr. !Royal Morse of Cambridge. 

The hall where the students took their meals was usually 
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provided mth ten tables; at each table were placed two 
messes, and each mess consisted of dght persons. The tables 
where die Tutors and Seniors sat were raised eighteen or 
twenty inches, so as to overlook the rest. It was the duty of 
one of the Tutors or of the Librarian to “ ask a blessing and 
return thanks,” and in their absence, the duty devolved on 
“ the senior graduate or undergraduate.” The waiters were 
students, chosen from the different classes, and receiving for 
their services suitable compensation. Each table was waited 
on by members of the class which occupied it, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Tutor’s table, at which members of the Senior 
C*ass served. Unlike the sizars and servitors at the English 
universities, the waiters were usually much respected, and 
were in many cases the best scholars in their respective 
dasses. 

The break&st consisted of a spedded quantity of coffee, a 
size of baker^s biscuit, whidh was one biscuit, and a size of 
butter, which was about an ounoe. If any one wished tor 
more than was provided, he was obliged to size it, i. e. order 
from the kitchen or buttery, and this was charged as extra 
commons or sizings in the quarter-biU. 

At dinner, every mess was served with eight pounds of 
meat, ahowing a pound to each person. On Monday and 
Thursday the meat was boiled; these days were on this ac¬ 
count commonly called "boiling days.” On the other days 
the meat was roasted; these were accordingly named " roast¬ 
ing days.” Two potatoes were allowed to each person, which 
he was obh'ged to pare for himself. On boiling dags, pudding 
and cabbage were added to the bill of fare, and in their sea¬ 
son, greens, either dandelion or the wild pea. Of bread, a 
size was the usual quantity apiece, at dinner- Cider was tho 
common beverage, of which there was no stated allowance, 
but each could drink as much as he chose. It was biought 
on in pewter quart cans, two to a mess, out of which they 
drank, passing them from mouth to mouth like the English 
wassail-bowL The waiters replenished them as soon os they 
were emptied. 
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No regular supper was provided, but a bowl of milk, and 
a size of bread procured at the kitchen, supplied the place of 
the evening meal. 

Respecting the arrangement of the students at table, before 
referred to, Professor Sidney Willard remarks: “ The inter¬ 
course among students at meals was not casual or promiscu¬ 
ous. Generally, the students of the same class formed them¬ 
selves into messes, as they were called, consisting each of 
eight members; and the length of one table was sufficient to 
seat two messes. A mess was a voluntary association of those 
who liked each other’s company; and each member had his 
own place. This arrangement was £tvorable for good order ; 
and, where the members conducted themselves with propri¬ 
ety, their dheerful conversation, and even exuberant spirits 
and hilarity, if not too boisterous, were not unpleasant to that 
portion of the government who presided at the head table. 
But the arrangement afforded opportunities also for combin¬ 
ing in factious plans and organizations, tending to disorders, 
which became infectious, and terminated unhappily for aU 
concerned.” — JIhnones of Youth and Manhood^ Vol. II. pp. 
192, 193. 

A writer in the New England Magazine, referring to the 
same period, says: “ In commons, we fared as well as one 
half of us had been accustomed to at home. Our breakfast 
consisted of a good-sized biscuit of wheaten flour, with butter 
and coffee, chocolate, or milk, at our option. Our dinner was 
served up on dishes of pewter, and our drink, which was 
cider, in cans of the same material. For our suppers, we 
went with our bowls to the kitchen, and received our rations 
of milk, or chocolate, and bread, and returned with them to 
our rooms.”—VoL III. p. 239. 

Although much can be said in favor of the commons sys¬ 
tem, on account of its economy and its suitableness to health 
and study, yet these very drcumstances which were its chief 
recommendation were the occasion also of all the odium which 
it had to encounter. “ That simpliciiy,” says Peirce, " which 
makes the fare cheap, and wholesome, and philosophical, ren- 
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ders it also unsatisfactoiy to dainly palates; and the occasion¬ 
al appearance of some unlucky meat^ or other food, is a signal 
for a general outcry against the provisions.” In the plain but 
emphatic words of one who was acquainted with the state of 
commons, as they once were at Harvard College, the butter 
was sometimes so bad, that a fanner would not tahe it to 
grease his cart-wheels with.” It was the usual practice of 
the Steward, when veal was cheap, to furnish it to the stu¬ 
dents three, four, and sometimes five times in the week; the 
same with reference to other meats when they could be bought 
at a low price, and especially with lamb. The students, after 
eating this latter kind of meat for five or six successive weeks, 
would often assemble before the Steward’s house, and, as if 
their natures had been changed by their diet, would bleat and 
blatter until be was fain to promise them a change of food, 
npon which they would separate until a recurrence of the 
same evil compelled them to the same measures. 

The annexed account of commons at Yale College, in for¬ 
mer times, is given by President Wbolsey, in his Historical 
Discourse, pronounced at New Haven, August 14th, 1850. 

"At first, a college without common meals was hardly con¬ 
ceived of; and, indeed, if we trace back the history of colleges 
as they grew up at Paris, nothing is more of their essence 
than that students lived and ate together in a kind of convent¬ 
ual system. No doubt, also, when the town of New Haven 
was smaller, it was far more difficult to find dcsiniblc places 
for boarding than at present But however nece.ssar 3 % the 
Steward’s department was always beset w'ith dltnculties and 
exposed to complaints which most gentlemen present can 
readily understand. The following rations of commons, voted 
by the Trustees in 1742, will show the state of college fiire 
at that time. ^ Ordered, that the Steward shall provitle the 
commons for the scholars as follows, viz.: For breakfast, 
one loaf of bread for four, which [the dough] shall weigh one 
pound. For dinner for four, one loaf of bread as aforesaid, 
two and a half pounds beef, veal, or mutton, or one and three 
quarter pounds salt pork about twice a week in the summer 
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time, one quart of beer, two pennyworth of sauce [vegeta¬ 
bles]- For supper for four^ two quarts of milk and one loaf 
of bread, when milk can conveniently be bad, and when it 
cannot^ then apple-pie, which shall be made of one and three 
fourth pounds dough, one quarter pound hog’s fat, two ounces 
sugar, and half a peck apples.’ In 1759 we find, from a vote 
prohibiting the practice, that beer had become one of the 
articles allowed for the evening meal. Soon after this^ the 
evening meal was discontinued, and, as is now the case in the 
English colleges, the students had supper in their own rooms, 
which led to esitravagance and disorder. Ih the Revolution- 
aiy war the Steward was quite unable once or twice to pro¬ 
vide food for the College, and this, as has already appeared, 
led to the dispersion of the students in 1776 and 1777, and 
once again in 1779 delayed the beginning of the winter term 
several weeks. Since that time, nothing peculiar has occurred 
with regard to commons, and they continued with all their 
evils of coarse manners and wastefulness for sixty years. 
The conviction, meanwhile, was increasing, that they were no 
essential part of the College, that on the score of economy 
they could claim no advantage, that they degraded the man¬ 
ners of students and fomented disorder. The experiment of 
suppressing them has hitherto been only a successM one. No 
one, who can retain a lively remembrance of the commons and 
the manners as they were both before and since the building 
of the new hall in 1819, will wonder that this resolution was 
adopted by the authorities of the College.”—pp. 70—72. 

The regulations which obtained at meal-time in commcms 
were at one period in these words: ‘^The waiters in the hall, 
appointed by the President, are to put the victuals on the 
tables spread with decent linen cloths, which are to be washed 
every week by the Steward’s procurement, and the Tutors, or 
some of the senior scholars present, are to ask a blesmng on 
the food, and to return thanks. All the scholars at meal¬ 
time are required to behave themselves decently and grave¬ 
ly, and abstain from loud talking. No victuals, platters, cups, 
icc. may be carried out of the hall, unless in case of sick- 
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ness, and with liberly from one of the Tutors- Nor may any 
scholar go out before thanks are returned. And when dinner 
is over, the waiters are to carry the platters and cloths back 
into the kitchen. And if any one shall ofrend in either of 
these things, or cany away anything belonging to the hall 
without leave, he shall be fined sixpence .”—Laws of Yah 
(ML, 1774, p. 19. 

From a little work by a graduate at Yale College of the 
class of 1821, the accompanying remarks, referring to the 
system of commons as generally understood, are extracted. 

“ The practice of boarding the students in commons was 
adopted by our colleges, naturally, and perhaps without re¬ 
flection, fix>m the old universities of Europe, and particularly 
from those of England. At first those universities nrere with¬ 
out buH^ngs, either for board or lod^ng; being merely ren¬ 
dezvous for such as wished to pursue study. The students 
lodged at inns, or at private houses, defraying out of their 
own pockets, and in their own way, all charges for board and 
education. After a while, in consequence of the exorbitant 
danands of landlords, halls were built, and common tables 
furnished, to relieve them fi*om such exactions. Colleges, 
with chambers for study and lodging, were erected for a like 
reason. Being founded, in many cases, by private munifi¬ 
cence, for the benefit of indigent students, they naturally 
induded in their economy both lodging-rooms and board. 
There was also a police reason for the measure. It was 
thought that the students could be better regulated as to their 
manners and behavior, being brought together under the eye 
of supervisors.” 

Omitting a fewr paragraphs, we come to a more particular 
account of some of the jocose scenes which resulted from the 
commons system as once developed at Yale College. 

^The Tutore, who were seated at raised tables, a>uld not, 
with all their vi^ance, see all that passed, and they winked 
at miKdit they did see. Boiled potatoes, pieces of bread, whole 
loaves, balls of butter, dishes, would be flung back and forth, 
especially between Sophomores and Freshmen ; and you 
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were never sure, in raising a cup to your lips, Uiat it would 
not be dashed out of your hands, and the contents spilt upon 
your clothes, by one of these flying articles slyly sent at 
random. Whatever damage was done was averaged on our 
term-bOls; and 1 remember a charge of six hundred tum¬ 
blers, thirty coffee-pots, and I know not how many other arti¬ 
cles of table furniture, destroyed or carried off in a single 
term. Speaking of tumblers, it may be mentioned as an in¬ 
stance of the progress of luxury, even there^ that down to 
about 1815 such a thing was not known, the drinking-vessels 
at dinner being capacious pewter mug^ each table being fur¬ 
nished with two. We were at one time a good deal incom¬ 
moded by the diminutive size of the milk-pitchers, which 
were all the while empty and gone for more. A waiter men¬ 
tioned, for our patience, that, when these were used up, a 
larger size would be provided. ‘ O, if that’s the case, the 
remedy is easy.’ Accordingly the hint was passed through 
the room, the offending pitchers were slyly placed upon the 
floor, and, as we rose from the tables, were crushed under 
foot. The next morning the new set appeared. One of the 
classes being tired of hmb, lamb, lamb, wretchedly cooked, 
during the season of it, expressed their dissatisfaction by en¬ 
tering the hall bleating; no notice of w^hich being taken, a 
day or two after they entered in advance of the Tutors, and 
cleared the tables of it, throwing it out of the windows, platr 
tcrs and idl, and immediately retired. 

In truth, not much could be said in conunendation of our 
Alma Materis table. A worse diet for sedentary men than 
that we had during the last days of the old hall, now the labo¬ 
ratory, cannot be imaged. 1 will not go into particulars, for 
1 hate to talk about food. It was absolutely destructive of 
health. I know it to have ruined, permanently, the health 
of some, and I have not the least doubt of its having occa¬ 
sioned, in certain instances which 1 could specify, incurable 
debility and premature death .”—Scenes and Characters in 
CoUege, New ^faven, 1847, pp. 113 -117. 

See Invalid’s Table. Slum. 

11 
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That the commons at Dartmouth College were at times of 
a quality which would not be called the best, appears from 
the annexed paragraph, written in the year 1774. “He 
[Eleazer Wheelock, President of the College] has had the 
mortifLcation to lose two cows, and the rest were greatly hurt 
by a contagious distemper, so that they cotdd not have a JuU 
supply of Ttdlk; and once the pickle leaked out of the beef- 
barrel, so that the meat was not sweet. He had also been ill- 
used with respect to the purchase of some wheat, so that they 
had smutty bread for a while, &c. The scholars, on the other 
hand, say they scarce ever have anything but pork and greens, 
without vinegar, and pork and potatoes; that fresh meat comes 
but very seldom, and that the victuals are very badly dressed.” 
—Life of Jeremy Belknap^ D. D., pp. 68, 69. 

The above account of commons applies generally to the 
system as it was carried out in the other colleges in the 
United States. In almost every college, commons have been 
aboLshed, and with them have departed the discords, dissatis- 
Actions, and open revolts, of which they were so often die 
cause. 

See Bevee. 

COMMOBANTES IN VILLA. Latin; literally, those aUd- 
ing in town. In the Univenaty of Cambridge, Eng., the des¬ 
ignation of Masters of Arts, and others of higher degree, who, 
residing within the precincts of the Univereity, enjoy the 
privilege of being members of the Senate, without keeping 
their names on the college boards .—Gradus ad Caufah. 

To have a vote in the Senate, the graduate inu^t keep his name 
on the books of some college, or on the list of the commnrantes m 
vHtd. — Zit. World, ToL. XH. p. 283. 

COMPOSITION. At the University of Cambridge, Eng, 
trandating English into Greek or Latin is called oomposiHm. 
— Brisled. 

In empo^ikn and cram I was yet untried .—Wwe 
Years in m Eng. Univ., Ed. 2d, p. 34. 

You will have to turn English prose into Greek and Latin prose*, 
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En^ish verse into Gredk Iambic Trimeters, and part of some cho¬ 
rus in the Agamemnon into Lalin, and possibly also into 'RngUaTi 
verse. This is the “ compositum^ and is to be done, remember, 
Tvithout the help of books or any other asristance. —HM , p. 68. 

The term CompodLion seems in itself to imply that the translation 
is something more than a translation.—J&zd., p. 185. 

Writing a Latin Theme, or original lAtin verses, is desig¬ 
nated OrigindL GompodUon. — Gristed. 

COhlPOSUIST. A writer; composer. “ This extraordinary 
word,” says Mr. Pickerings in his Vocabulary, "has been 
much used at some of our colleges, but very seldom dse- 
where. It is now rarely heard among us. A correspondent 
observes, that ^it is used in England among rmiddcms.^ I 
have never met with it in any English publications upon the 
subject of music.” 

The word is not found, I bdiev^ in any dictionary of the 
English tongue. 

COhIPOXINDEE. One at a university who pays extraordi¬ 
nary fees, according to his means, for the degree he is to 
take. A Grand Oompmnder pays double fees. See the 
Oustoms and Laws of Univ. of Gam.^ p. 297. 

CONCIO AD CLERIJM. A sermon to the clergy. In the 
English universities, an exercise or Latin sermon, which is 
required of every candidate for the degree of D. D. Used 
sometimes in America. 

In the evening the “ condo ad derum” will be preached .—YaU 
Lit Mag., Vol. XU. p. 426. 

CONDITION. A student on being examined for admission to 
college if found deficient in certain studies, is admitted on 
condition he will make up the deficiency, if it is believed on 
the whole that he is capable of pursuing the studies of the 
dass for which he is offered. The branches in which he is 
deficient are called conditions. 

Talks of Bacchus and tobacco, tiiort axes, tines, transitions, 

And Alm^ Mater takes bimin on ten or twelve conddtons. 

Poem before T. H. Soc , Hanv. Go'll, 
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Praying Hs guardian powers 
To assist a poor Sub Fresb at the dread Examination, 

And free firom all conditions to insure his first vacation. 

Poem before ladma of Han\ ColL 

CONDITION. To admit a student as member of a college, 
who on being examined has been found deficient in some par¬ 
ticular, the provision of his admission being that he will make 
up the deficiency. 

A young man shall come down to college from New Hampshire, 
with no preparation save that of a country winter-school, sliall be 
examined and “ conditioned” in ever}'thing, and yet he shall come 
out far ahead of his city Latin-school classmate. — A Letter to a 
Young Man who has just entered College^ 1849, p. 8. 

They find themselves conditioned on tlic studies of the teim, and 
not very generally respected.— Edrmrd Mag-, Vol. I. p. 415. 

CONDUCT- The title of two clergymen appointed to read 
prayers at Eton College, in England.— Mason, Wehster, 

CONFESSION. It was formerly the custom in the older 
American colleges, vrhen a student had rendered himself 
obnoxious to punishment, provide the crime was not of an 
aggravated nature, to pardon and restore him to his place in 
the class, on his presenting a confession of his fault, to be read 
publidy in the hall. The Dhuy of President Lcverett, of 
Harvard College, under date of the 20th of March, 1714, 
contains an interesting account of the confession of Lamcl, an 
Indian student belonging to the Junior Sophister class, who 
had been guilty of some ofTcnce for which he had been dis¬ 
missed from college. 

« He remained,” says Mr. Leverett, a considorable time 
at Boston, in a state of penance. He presented bis confes¬ 
sion to Mr. Pemberton, who thereupon became his interces¬ 
sor, and in bis letter to the President expresses himself thus; 
^ This comes by XiOniel, who brings a confisssion as good as 
Austin’s, and I am charitably disposed to hope it flows from 
a like spirit of penitence.’ In the public reading of bis con¬ 
fession, the flowing of bis passions was extiraordinarily timed, 
and bis expressions accented, and most peculiarly and cmpliatr 
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ically those of the grace of Gk)d to him; whidh indeed did 
give a peculiar grace to the performance itself and raised, I 
believe, a charity in some that had very little 1 am sure, and 
ratified wonderfully that whidi I had conceived of him. Hav¬ 
ing made his public confession, he was restored to his standing 
in the College.”— Quinct/*s JEKst. JBaarv, Cwm, Vol. L pp. 
443, 444. 

CONGREGATION’. At Oxford, the house of congregation is 
one of the two assemblies in whidh the business of the Uni¬ 
versity, as such, is carried on. In this house the Chancellor, 
or his vicar the ‘Vice-Chancellor, or in his absence one of his 
four deputies, termed Pro-Vice-Chancellors, and the two Proc¬ 
tors, either by themselves or their deputies, always preside. 
The members of this body are regents, " either regents 
cessary' or ^ad plcudtum^ that is, on the one hand, all doctors 
and masters of arts, during the first year of their degree; 
and on the other, all those who have gone through the year of 
their necessary regency, and which includes all resident doc¬ 
tors, heads of colleges and halls, professors and public lectur¬ 
ers, public examiners, masters of the schools, or examiners 
for responsions or ^ little go,* deans and censors of colleges, 
and all other M. A’s during the second year of their regen¬ 
cy.” The business of the house of congregation, which may 
be regarded as the oligarchical body, is diiefly to grant de¬ 
grees, and pass graces and dispensations.— Oxford Gtdde. 

CONSERVATOR. An officer who has the charge of preserv¬ 
ing the rights and privileges of a city, corporation, or commu¬ 
nity, as in Roman Catholic universities.— Wehster. 

CONSILIUM ABEUNDI. Latin; fredy, the decree of de- 
pcerture. In German universities, the consilium cibeimdi 
“ consists in expulsion out of the district of the court of jus¬ 
tice within which the university is situated. This punish¬ 
ment lasts a year; after the expiration of which, the banished 
student can renew his matriculation.”— JBbwit^s Student Hfe 
of Gerfnang, Am. ed., p. 33. 

CONSISTORY COURT. In the University of Cambridge, 
11 * 
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England, there is a consistory court of the Chancellor and of 
the Commissary. “ For the former,” says the Gradus ad 
Cantahii^am, “ the Chancellor, and in his absence the Vice- 
Chancellor, assisted by some of the heads of houses, and one 
or more doctors of the civil law, administers justice desired 
by any member of the University, &c. In the latter, the 
Commissary acts by authorily given him under the seal of 
the Chancellor, as well in the University as at Stourbridge 
and Midsummer fairs, and takes cognizance of all offence^ 
&c. The proceedings are the same in both courts.” 

COI^STITUTIONAL. Among students at the University of 
Cambridge, Eng., a walk for exercise. 

The gahop over BuUington, and the comtitutional” up Head- 
ington.— Lond. QuearL Am. ed., YoL LXXIII. p. 53. 

Instead of boots he [the Cantab] wears easy low-heeled shoes, 
for greater convenience in fence and ditch jumping, and other feats 
of extempore gymnastics which diversify his con^Uutionats /*— 
Brisled^s Five Years in an Eng. Univ., Ed. 2d, p. 4. 

Even the mild walks which are dignified with the name of exer¬ 
cise there, how unlike the Cantab’s constitutional of eight miles in 
less than two hours.— Ihd^ p. 45. 

Lucky is the man who lives a mile off from his private tutor, or 
has rooms ten minutes’ walk from chapel * ho is sure of that much 
constUiaional daily.— Ibid., p. 224. 

Constitutionals” of eight miles in less than two hours, varied 
with jumping hedges, ditches, and gates; “pulling” on the river, 

cricket, fi)otball, riding twelve miles without drawing bridle,. 

are what he imderstands by his two hours'exercise.—p. 328. 

CONSTITUTIONALIZING. Walking. 

The most usual mode of exercise is walking,— constiMimiaJtizmg 
is the Cantab for it — Bristcifs Fwe Years in an Eng, Univ,^ Ed. 
2d, p. 19. 

CONVENTION. La the University of Cambiid^ England, 
a court consisting of the Master and Fellows of a college, 
who mt in the (hniMruxtion Room, and pass sentence on any 
young offender against the laws of soberness and cliastity. — 
Gradus ad (hnUAngiam, 
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CONVICTOR. Latin, a familiar acquaintance. In the Uni- 
versily of Oxford, those are called convictores who, although 
not belonging to the foundation of any college or hall, have 
at any time been regents, and have constantly kept their 
names on the books of some college or hall, from the time of 
their admission to the degree of 3ML A., or Doctors in either 
of the three faculties.— Oxf Ccd. 

CONVOCATION. At Oxford, the house of comocation is 
one of the two assemblies in which the business of the Uni¬ 
versity, as such, is transacted. It consists both of regents and. 
non-regents, "that is, in brie^ all masters of arts not ^honor¬ 
ary,’ or ‘ ad eundems ’ from Cambridge or Dublin, and of 
course graduates of a higher order.” In this house, the Chan¬ 
cellor, or his vicar the Vice-Chancellor, or in his absence one 
of his four deputies, termed Pro-Vice-ChanceUors, and the two 
Proctors, either by themselves or their deputies, always pre¬ 
side. The business of this assembly—which may be con¬ 
sidered as the house of commons, excepting that the lords 
have a vote here equally as in their own upper house, i. e. 
tlie house of congregation—is unlimited, extending to all 
subjects connected with the well-being of the University, in¬ 
cluding the election of Chancellor, members of Parliament, and 
many of the officers of the University, the conferring of ex¬ 
traordinary degrees, and the disposal of tbe University eccle¬ 
siastical patronage. It has no initiative power, this resting 
solely with the hebdomadal board, but it can debat^ and 
accept or refuse, the measures which odginate in that board. 
—Oxford Guide. lAierary Worlds VoL XIX p. 223. 

In the Universi^ of Cambridge, England, an assembly of 
the Senate out of term time is called a convocation. In such 
a case a grace is immediately passed to convert the convoca¬ 
tion into a congregation, after which the business proceeds as 
usual.— Gam. God. 

2. At Trinity College, Hartford, the house of convocation 
consists of the Fellows and Professors, with aU persons who 
have received any academic degree whatever in the same, 
except such as may be lawfully deprived of their privileges. 
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Its business is sack as xnay fiom time to lime be delegated 
by the Coiporation^ jfrom which it derives its existence; and 
is, at present^ limited to consulting and advising for the good 
of the CoUege, nminiTiatiTi g the Junior Fellows, and aU candi¬ 
dates for admissions ad eundem, making laws for its own 
regulation; proposing plans, measures, or counsel to the Cor¬ 
poration ; and to instituting, endowing, and na min g with con¬ 
currence of the same, professorships, scholarships, prizes, 
medals, and the like. This and the Corporation compose the 
Senatm Academicm,—Ocdmdar Trin. CoU^ 1850, pp. 6,7. 

COPE. In the University of Cambridge, Eng., the ermined 
robe worn by a Doctor in the Senate House, on Congrega¬ 
tion Day, is called a cope. 

COPUS. “ Of mighty ale, a large quarte ” — Cliam&r. 

The word copm and the beverage itself are both exten- 
sivdLy used among the men of the University of Cambridge, 
England. “The conjecture,” says the Gradus ad Canta- 
brigiam, “is surely ridiculous and sensdess, that Copm is 
contracted ficom ^taoopus, a bishop, ‘a mixture of wine, 
oranges, and sugar.’ A copus of ale is a common fine at the 
student’s table in hall for speaking Latin, or for some similar 
impropriety.” 

COPT. At Cambridge, Eng., this word is applied exclusively 
to papers of verse composition. It is a public-school tenn 
transplanted to the University.— Bristed. 

CORPOEAL PUNISHhIENT- In the older American col¬ 
leges, corporal punishment was formerly sanctioned by law, 
and several instances remain on record which show that its 
infliction was not of rare occurrence. 

Among the laws, rules, and sdiolastic forms established 
between the years 1642 and 1646, by Mr. Dunster, the first 
Piresident of Harvard College, occurs the following: “ Siquis 
scholarium ullam Dei et hujus CoUe^i legem, sive animo 
perverso, seu ex supina negligentia, violarit, postquam fuerit 
bis admonitus, si non adultus, mrgis coerceatur, sin adultus, 
ad lospector^ Colle^i deferendus erit, ut publico in earn pro 
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mentis animadversio fiat** Tn the year 1656, this law was 
strengthened by another, recorded by Quincy, in these words: 
“ It is hereby ordered that the President and Feflows of Har¬ 
vard College, for the time being, or the major part of them, 
are hereby empowered, according to their best discretion, to 
punish all misdemeanors of the youth in their society, either 
by fine, or whining in the SciU openly, as the nature of the 
ofience shall require, not exceeding ten shillings or ten stripes 
for one ofience; and this law to continue in force until this 
Court or the Overseers of the College provide some other 
order to punish such offences.** — Qidncifs JB^st Haaro. TJniv^ 
Vol. I. pp. 578, 513. 

A knowledge of the existence of such laws as the above is 
in some measure a preparation for the following relation given 
by Mr. Peirce in his History of Harvard University, 

" At the period when Harvard College was founded,** says 
that gentleman, ^^one of the modes of punishment in the great 
schools of England and other parts of Europe was corporal 
chastisement. It was accordingly introduced here, and wa^ 
no doubt, frequently put in practice. An instance of its in- 
fiiction, as part of the sentence upon an offender, is presented 
in Judge Sewall’s MS. Diary, with the particulars of a cere¬ 
monial, which was reserved probably for special occasions. 
His account will afford some idea of the manners and spirit 
of the age: — 

" ^ June 15,1674, Thomas Sargeant was examined by the 
Corporation fihidly. The advice of Mi*. Danforth, Mr. 
Stoughton, Mr. Thacher, Mr. Mather (the present), was 
taken. This was his sentence: 

^ ^ That being convicted of speaking blasphemous words 
concerning the H- G., he should be therefore publickly 
whipped before all the scholars. 

" ^ 2. That he should be suspended as to taking his degree 
of Bachelor. (This sentence read before him twice at the 
President’s before the Committee and in the Library, before 
execution.) 

“ ^ 3. Sit alone by himself in the Hall uncovered at meals, 
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during the pleasure of the President and Fellows, and be iri 
all things obedient, doing what exercise was appointed him 
by the President, or else be finally expelled the College. 
The first was presently put in execution in the Library (Mr- 
LaDfi}rth, Jr. being present) before the scholars. He kneeled 
down, and the instrument, Goodman Hely, attended the 
President’s word as to the performance of his part in the 
work. Prayer was had before and after by the President, 
July 1,1674.’” 

“Men’s ideas,” continues Mr. Peirce, “must have been 
very different from those of the present day, to have toler¬ 
ated a law authorizing so d^rading a treatment of tlie mem¬ 
bers of such a society. It may easily be ima^ned what com¬ 
plaints and uneasiness its execution must frequently have 
occasioned among the friends and connections of those who 
were the subjects of it. In one instance, it even occasioned 
the prosecution of a Tutor; but this was as late as 1733, 
when old rudeness had lost much of the people’s reverence. 
The law, however, was suffered, with some modification, to 
continue more than a century. In the revised body of Laws 
made in the year 1734, we find this artide: ^Notwithstand¬ 
ing the preceding pecuniary mulcts, it shall be lawful for the 
President, Tutors, and Professors, to punish Undergraduates 
by Boxing, when they shall judge the nature or circumstances 
of the offence call for it.’ This relic of barbarism, however, 
was growing more and more repugnant to the genend taste 
and sentiment The late venerable Dr. Holyoke, who 'was 
of the class of 1746, observed, that in his day ^ corporal pun¬ 
ishment was going out of use ’; and at length it 'was expunged 
from the code, never, we trust, to be recalled fi-om the rubbish 
of past absurdities.”—pp. 227, 228. 

The last movements which were made in reference to cor¬ 
poral punishment arc thus stated by President Quincy, in his 
History of Harvard Universily. “In July, 1755, the Over¬ 
seers voted, that it [the right of boxing] should be * taken 
away.’ The Corporation, however, probably regarded it as 
too important an instrument of authority to be for ever aban- 
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doned, and voted, ^that it should be suspended, as to the 
execution of i<^ for one year/ When this vote came before 
the Overseers for their sanction, the board hesitated, and 
appointed a large committee ^to consider and make report 
what punishments they apprehend proper to be substituted 
instead of boxing, in case it be thought expedient to repeal 
or suspend the law which allows or establishes the same.’ 
From this period the law disappeared, and the practice was 
discontinued-” — VoL IL p. 134. 

The manner in which corporal punishment was formerly 
inflicted at Yale College is stated by President Woolsey, in 
his Historical Discourse, delivered at New Haven, Augusl^ 
1850. After speaking of the methods of punishiog by flues 
and degradation, he thus proceeds to this topic: “There 
was a still more remarkable punishment, as it must strike the 
men of our times, and‘which, although for some reason or 
other no traces of it exist in any of our laws so far as I have 
discovered, was in accordance with the ‘good old plan,’ puiv 
sued probably ever since the origin of universities. I refer 
— ‘horresco referens’ — to the punishment of boxing or 
cufling. It was applied before the Faculty to the luckless 
oflender by the President^ towards whom the culprit^ in a 
standing position, indined his head, while blows fdl in quick 
succession upon either ear. No one seems to have been 
served in this way except Freshmen and commencing ‘ Soph- 
imores.’ * I do not And evidence that this usage much sur¬ 
vived the flrst jubilee of the College. One of the few known 
instances of it^ which is on othmr accounts remarkable, was 
as fl)llows. A student in the first quarter of his Sophomore 
year, having committed an offence for which he had been 
boxed when a Freshman, was ordered to be boxed again, 
and to have the additional penalty of acting as butler’s waiter 
for one week. On presenting himself, more (xcademico, for 
the purpose of having his ears boxed, and while the blow was 
falling, he dodged and fled from the room and the College. 


The old way of spelling the word Sqphomobe, q. v. 
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The beadle was thereupon ordered to try to find him, and to 
command him to keep himself out of College and out of the 
yard, and to appear at prayers the next evening, there to 
receive further orders. He was then publicly admonished 
and suspended; but in fi)ur days after submitted to the pun¬ 
ishment adjudged, which was accordingly inflicted, and upon 
his public confession his suspension was taken off. Such 
public confessions, now unknown, were then exceedingly 
common.” 

After referring to the instance mentioned above, in which 
corporal punishment was inflicted at Harvard College, the 
author speaks as follows, in reference to the same subject, as 
connected with the English universities. “The excerpts 
fi»m the body of Oxford statutes, printed in the very year 
when this College was founded, threaten corporal punisliment 
to persons of the proper age, — that is, below the age of 
dghteen, — for a variety of offences; and among the rest for 
disrespect to Seniors, for frequenting places where ‘ vinum 
aut quivis alius potus aut herba Nicotiana ordinarie venditur,* 
for coming home to their rooms after the great Tom or bell 
of Christ's Church had sounded, and for playing football 
within the University precincts or in the city streets. But 
the statutes of Trinity College, Cambridge, contain more 
remarkable rules, which are in theoiy still valid, although 
obsolete in fact. All the scholars, it is there said, who are 
absent from prayeis, — Bachelors excepted,—if over eigh¬ 
teen yeai’s of age, ‘ shall be fined a half-penny, but if they 
have not completed the year of their age above mentioned, 
they shall be chastised with rods in the hall on Friday.' At 
this chastisement all undergraduates were required to be 
lookers on, the Dean having the rod of punishment in his 
hand; and it was provided also, that whosoever should not 
answer to his name on this occasion, if a boy, should be 
flogged on Saturday. No doubt this rigor towards the 
younger members of the society was handed down from the 
monastic forms which education took in the earlier schools 
of the Middle Ages. And an advance in the age of admis- 
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sion, as well as a change in the tone of treatment of the young, 
may account for this system being laid aside at the universi¬ 
ties ; although, as is well known, it continues to flourish at 
the great public sdiools of England.”—pp. 49—51. 

COEPOEATION. The general government of colleges and 
universities is usually vested in a corporation aggregate, 
which is preserved by a succession of members. “The 
President and Fellows of Harvard Collie,” says Mr. Quin¬ 
cy in his History of Harvard Universiiy, “ being the only 
Corporation in the Province, and so continuing during the 
whole of the seventeenth century, they early assumed, and 
had by common usage conceded to them, the name of “ Ths 
Gorparation^^ by which they designate themselves in all the 
early records. Their proceedings are recorded as being done 
‘ at a meeting of the GorporcEtion^ or introduced by the 
formula, ^ It is ordered by the G(yrporaiwn^ without stating 
the number or the names of the members present, until April 
19th, 1675, when, under President Oakes, the names of those 
present were first entered on the records, and afterwards they 
were frequently, though not uniformly, inserted”—VoL L 
p. 274. 

2. At Trinity College, Hartford, the Gorporadanj on whidh 
the Some of Convocation is wholly dependent, and to which, 
by law, belongs the supreme control of the College consists 
of not more than twen1y-fi>ur Trustees, resident within the 
State of Connecticut; the ChanceUor and President of the 
College being ex ojfftdo members, and the ChanceUor bdng 
ex officio President of the same. They have authority to fiU 
thdr own vacancies; to appoint to offices and professorships; 
to direct and manage the funds for the good of the College; 
and, in general, to exerdse the powers of a collegiate soci¬ 
ety, according to the provisions of the charter.— GoJendar 
Trin, GoTL^ 1850, p. 6. 

CORK. In some of the Southern coUeges, this word, with a 

CALK. 3 derived meaning, signifies a compute stopper. Used 
in the sense of an entire failure in reciting; an utter inabil¬ 
ity to answer an instnictor’s inteiTOgatories. 

12 
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COSTUME. At the English universities there are few objects 
that attract the attention of the stranger more than the vari¬ 
ous a-c a^eTniftal dresses worn by the members of those insti¬ 
tutions. The following description of the various costumes 
assumed in the Uhiversiiy of Cambridge is taken from “ The 
Cambridge Guide” Ed. 1845. 

^ A Doctor in Divinity has three robes: the first, a gown 
made of scarlet doth, with ample sleeves terminating in a 
point, and lined with rose-colored silk, which is worn in pub¬ 
lic processions, and on all state and festival days; — the sec- 
and is the cope, worn at Great St Mary’s during the service 
on Litany-days, in the Divinity Sdiools during an Act, and 
at Conciones ad Clerum; it is made of scarlet doth, and 
completdy envelops the person, being dosed down the front, 
which is trimmed with an edgmg of ermine; at tlie back of 
it is affixed a hood of the same costly fur; — the Uiird is a 
gown made of black silk or poplin, with ftdJ, round sleeves, 
and is the habit commonly worn in public by a D. D.; Doc¬ 
tors, however, sometimes wrear a Master of Arts’ gown, with a 
silk scarf. These several dresses are put over a black silk 
cassock, which covers the entire body, around which it is 
fostened by a broad sash, and has sleeves coming down to 
the wrists, like a coat. A handsome scarf of the same ma¬ 
terials, whidi hangs over the shoulders, and extends to 
the feet, is always worn with tlie scarlet and black gowns. 
A square black cloth cap, with silk tassel, completes tlie cos¬ 
tume. 

Doctors in the Oivil Lmo and in Physic have two robes: 
the first is the scarlet gown, as just described, and the sec¬ 
ond, or ordinary dress of a D. C. L., is a black silk gown, 
with a plain square collar, the sleeves hanging down square 
to the feet; — the ordinary gown of an M. D. is of the same 
shape, but trimmed at the collar, sleeves, and front with rich 
black silk hme. 

“ A Doctor in Music commonly wears the same dress as a 
D. C. L.; but on festival and scarlet-days is arrayed in a 
gown made of rich white damask silk, with sleeves and fa- 
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dugs of rose-color, a hood of the same, and a round black 
velvet cap with gold tassel. 

^^BachdoTs in Divinity and Masters of Arts wear a black 
gown, made of bombazine, poplin, or sOk. It has sleeves ex¬ 
tending to the feet, with apertures for the arms just above the 
dhow, and may be disiingnished by the shape of the sleeves, 
which hang down square, and are cut out at the bottom like 
the section of a horseshoe. 

Bachelors in the Oivil Law and in Physic wear a gown 
of the same shape as that of a Master of Arts. 

All Graduates of the above ranks are entitled to wear a 
hat, instead of the square black doth cap, with their gowns, 
and the custom of doing so is generaUy adopted, except by 
the Heads, Tutors^ and University and OoUege Officers^ who 
consider it more correct to appear in the full academical cos¬ 
tume. 

A Bachelor of Art^ gown is made of bombazine or pop¬ 
lin, with large sleeves terminating in a point, with apertures 
for the arms, just bdow the shoulder-jomt.* Bachelor FeOow- 
Commaners usually wear silk gowns, and square velvet caps- 
The caps of other Bachelors are of doth. 

“ All the above, being GradnateSy when they use surplices 
in chapel wear over them their hoodsy which are peculiar to 
the several degrees. The hoods of Doctors are made of scar¬ 
let cloth, lined with rose-colored silk; those of Bachelors in 
Divinityy and NonrRegefnt Masters ofArtSy are of blad: silk; 
those of Begent Madxrs of Arts and Bachelors in the Ovoil 
Law and in Physicy of black silk lined with white; and those 
of Bachelors of ArtSy of black serge, trimmed with a border of 
white hunb’s-wooL 

" The dresses of the Undergraduates are the following: — 

" A Nobleman has two gowns: the first in shape hke that 
of the Fellow-Commoners, is made of purple Ducape, very 
richly embroidered with gold lace, and is worn in public pro- 

^ Spedung of Bachelors who are reading for fellowships, Bristed says, 
they “ wear black gowns with two strings hanging loose in front" —Five 
Years in an Eng, Dhiw., Ed. 2d, p. 20 
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cessions, and on festival-^ys: a square blade velvet cap with 
a very large gold tassel is worn with it;—the second^ or 
ordinary gown, is made of black silk, with full round sleeves, 
and a hat is worn with it. The latter dress is worn also by 
the Bachelor Fellows of King’s College. 

‘‘A wears a black prince’s stuff gown, 

with a square collar, and straight hanging sleeves, which are 
decorated with gold lace; and a square blaci velvet cap with 
a gold tasseL 

‘‘The Fellow-Commoners of Emmanuel College wear a 
similar gown, with the addition of several gold-lace buttons 
attached to the trimmings on the sleeves; — those of Trinity 
College have a purple prince’s stuff gown, adorned with sil¬ 
ver lace,* and a silver tassel is attached to the cap; — at 
Downing the gown is made of black silk, of the same shape, 
ornamented with tufts and silk lace; and a square cap of vel¬ 
vet with a gold tassel is worn. At Jesus College a Bachdor’s 
silk gown is worn, plaited up at the sleeve, and with a gold 
lace from the shoulder to the bend of the arm. At Queen’s 
a Bachelor^s silk gown, with a velvet cap and gold tassel, is 
worn: the same at Corpus and Magdalene; at the latter it is 
gathered and looped up at the sleeve, — at the former (Cor¬ 
pus) it has velvet facings. Married Fellow-Commoners usu¬ 
ally wear a black silk gown, with full, round deeves, and a 
square velvet cap with silk tasseLf 

“ The PensioTier^s gown and cap are mostly of the same 
material and shape as those of the Bachelor’s: tlie gown dif¬ 
fers only in the mode of trimming. At Trinity and Coins 
Colleges the gown is purple, with large sleeves, terminating 
in a point At St Peter’s and Queen’s, the gown is precise¬ 
ly the same as that of a Bachelor; and at King’s, the some, 
but made of fine black woollen cloth. At Corpus Gliristi is 


^Brisied speaks of the “blue and silver gown’* of Trinity Fellow- 
Oommoners.— Uve Years in an Eng Univ.^ Ed 2d, p. 34. 

f “ A gold-tnfted cap at Cambridge designates a Johnian or Small- 
CoUege Fdlow-Oommoner.’’ ---ibuf., p. 136 
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worn a B. A. gown, with black velvet fedngs- At Downing 
and Trinity Hall the gown is made of black bombazine, with 
large sleeves, looped up at the elbows.* 

/Studsnis in the Oivil Law cmd in Physic^ who have kept 
their Acts, wear a full-sleeved gown, and are entitled to use a 
B. A. hood. 

“ Bachelors of Arts and Undergraduates are obliged by the 
statutes to wear their academical costume constantly in pub¬ 
lic, under a penally of 6s. Bd, for every omissiorut 

“Yery few of the University Officers have distincfive 
dresses. 

“ The GhomceVor^s gown is of black damask mlk, very richly 
embroidered with gold. It is worn with a broad, rich lace 
band, and sq^aare velvet cap with large gold tassdL 

“The Vice-Chancellor dresses merely as a Doctor, except 
at Congregations in the Senate-House, when he wears a cope. 
When proceeding to St. Mary’s, or elsewhere, in his oMdal 
capadty, he is preceded by the three Esquire-Bedells with 
their silver maces, which were the gift of Queen Elizabeth. 

“ The JReyius Professors of the Oivil Law and of Physic, 
when they preside at Acts in the Schools, wear copes, and 
round black velvet caps with gold tassels. 

“ The Proctors are not distinguishable from other Masters 


* “ The pictaie is not complete without the ‘ men/ all in thdr aca¬ 
demicals, as it is Sunday. The blue gown of Trinity has not exdusiye 
possession of its own wriks. various others aie to be discerned, the Pem¬ 
broke looped at die sleeve, the Christ’S and Cadierine coriouslj crimped 
in front, and the Jbbniau with its unmistakable ‘ Crackling.’ ” — Bns- 
teds Fwe Years m on JEty. Uhiv., Ed. 2d, p. 73. 

On Saturday evenings, Sundays, and Saints* days the students wear 
sniplices instead of their gowns, and very innocent and exemplary they 
look in them ”— Ibid , p 21. 

t ^ The ignorance of the popular mind has often represented acade¬ 
micians riding, travelling, &c. in cap and gown. Any one who has had 
experience of the academic costume can tell that a sharp walk on a 
windy day in it is no easy matter, and a ride or a row would be pretly 
near an impossibilily. Indeed, daring these two horns [of hard exer- 
mse] it is as rare to see a student in a gown, as it is at other times to 
find him beyond the college walks without one.” — Ibid , p. 19. 

12 * 
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of Arts, except at St. Mary’s Churcli and at Ck>ngregations, 
when they wear cassocks and black silk raffs, and carry the 
Statutes of the University, being attended by two servants, 
dressed in large blue cloaks, ornamented with gold-lace buttons. 

^ The Tetmiaan^Beddlj in processions, precedes the Esquire- 
Bedells, carrying an ebony mace, tipped with silver; his 
gown, as well as those of the MdrshoA and Sc7iool-£jBeper^ is 
made of black prince’s stuff, with square collar, and square 
hanging sleeves.”—pp. 28—33. 

At the University of Oxford, Eng., the costume of the 
Graduates is as follows: — 

"The Doctor in Divinity has three dresses: the first 
consists of a gown of scarlet doth, writh black velvet sleeves 
and facings, a cassock, sash, and scarf. This dress is worn 
on all public occasions in the Theatre, in public proces¬ 
sions, and on those Sundays and holidays marked (*) in 
the Oxford Oalmdar, The second is a habit of scarlet 
doth, and a hood of the same color lined with black, and a 
black silk scarf: the Master of Arts’ gown is worn under 
this dress, the sleeves appearing through the arm-holes of 
the habit This is the dress of business; it is used in Con¬ 
vocation, Congregation, at Morning Sermons at St Mary’s 
during the term, and at Afiemoon Sermons at St Peter^s 
during Lent, with the exception of the Morning Sermon on 
Quinquagesima Sunday, and the Morning Sermons in Lent 
The third, whidi is the usual dress in which a Doctor of Di- 
vmity appears, is a Master of Arts’ gown, with cassock, sash, 
and scarf The Vice-Chancellor and Heads of Colleges and 
Halls have no distinguishing dress, but appear on all occa¬ 
sions as Doctors in the faculty to which they belong. 

"The dresses worn by Graduates in Law and Physic are 
nearly the same. The Doctor has three. The first is a gown 
of scarlet cloth, with sleeves and facings of pink dlk, and a 
round black velvet cap. This is the dress of state. The 
seccmd consists of a habit and hood of scarlet cloth, the habit 
&ced and the hood lined with pink silk. This luibit, whi<dx 
is perfectly analogous to the second dress of the Doctor in 
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Divinity, has lately grown into disnse; it is, Lowever, retained 
by the Professors, and is always used in presenting to De¬ 
grees. The third or common dress of a Doctor in Law or 
Physic nearly resembles that of the Bachebr in these facul¬ 
ties ; it is a black silk gown richly ornamented with bladk 
laee; the hood of the Bachelor of Laws (worn as a dress) is 
of purple silk, lined with white fur. 

“ The dress worn by the Doctor of Music on public occa¬ 
sions is a rich white damask silk gown, with sleeves and 
&cing3 of crimson satin, a hood of the same material, and a 
round black velvet cap. The usual dresses of the Doctor 
and of the Bachelor in Music are nearly the same as those 
of Law and Physic. 

" The Master of Arts wears a black gown, usually made of 
prince’s stuff or crape, with long sleeves which are remarka- 
ble for the drcular cut at the bottom. The arm comes through 
an aperture in the deeve, whidi hangs down. The hood of a 
Master of Arts is black silk lined with crimson. 

“ The gown of a Bachelor of Arts is also usually made of 
prince’s stuff or crape. It has a hill sleeve, looped up at the 
elbow, and terminating in a point; the dress hood is black, 
trimmed with white fur. In Lent, at the time of determining 
in the Schools, a strip of lamb’s-wool is worn in addition to 
the hood. Noblemen and Gentlemen-Cbmmoners, who take 
the D^ees of Bachelor and Master of Arts, wear their 
gowns of silk.” 

The costume of the Undergraduates is thus described:— 

" The Nobleman has two dresses; the drst^ winch is worn 
in the Theatre, in processions, and on all public occasions, is 
a gown of purple damask silk, richly ornamented with gold 
lace. The second is a black silk gown, with full sleeves; it 
has a tippet attached to the shoulders. With both these 
dresses is worn a square cap of black vdvet, with a gold 
tasseL 

“ The Gentleman-Commoner has two gowns, hofJi of hlach 
dJk ; the first, which is considered as a dress gown, although 
worn on all occasions, at pleasure, is richly ornamented with 
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tassfilf^ The second, or undress gown, is ornamented with 
plaits at the sleeves. A square black velvet cap with a silk 
tass^ is worn with both. 

“The dress of Commoners is a gown of black prince’s 
stufl^ without sleeves; fix)m each shoulder is appended a 
broad strip, which reaches to the bottom of the dress, and 
towards the top is gathered into plaits. Square cap of black 
doth and silk tasseL 

“The student in Civil Law, or Civilian, wears a plain 
black silk gown, and square doth cap, with silk tasseL 

“Scholars and Demies of Magdalene, and students of 
Christ Church who have not taken a degree, wear a plain 
blad: gown of prince’s stud^ with round, full sleeves half 
the length of the gown, and a square black cap, with silk 
tassd. 

“The dress of the Servitor is the same as that of the Com¬ 
moner, but it has no plaits at the shoulder, and the cap is 
without a tasseL” 

The costume of those among the Universiiy Officers who 
are distinguished by their dress, may be thus noted: — 

“The dress of the Chancellor is of black damask silk, 
richly ornamented with gold embroidery, a rich lace band, and 
square velvet cap, with a large gold tasseL 

“The Proctors wear gowns of prince’s stuff, the sleeves 
and fadngs of blad: velvet; to the left shoulder is affixed a 
small tippet. To this is added, as a dress, a large ermine 
hood. 

“ The Pro-Proctor wears a IViaster of Arts’ gown, faced 
with velvet, with a tippet attached to the left shoulder.” 

The Collectors wear the some dress as the Proctors, witli 
the exception of the hood and tippet 

The Esquire Bedels wear silk gowns, similar to those of 
Bachelors of Law, and round velvet caps. The Yeoman 
Bedels have black stuff gowns, and round silk caps. 

The dress of the Verger is nearly the some as tlxat of the 
Yeoman Bedd. 

“ Bands at the nedk are considered as necessaiy appen- 
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dages to tlie academic dress, particukrlj on all pablic occa¬ 
sions ” — Gmde to Ootford. 

See Dress. 

COURTS- At the English universities, the squares or acres 
into which each coU^ is divided. Called also quadrangles, 
abbreviated quads. 

All the colleges are constructed in quadrangles or courts; and, 
as in course of years the population of eveiy coll^, except one,* 
has outgrown the ori^nal quadrangle, new courts have been added, 
so that the larger foundations have three, and onef has four courts. 
— Bristed^s Five Years in an Eng. Dhiv., Ed. 2d, p. 2. 

CRACBXING. At the University of Cambridge, Eng., in 
common parlance, the three stripes of velvet which a member 
of St. John’s College wears on his sleeve, are designated by 
this name. 

Various other gowns are to be discerned, the Pembroke looped 
at the sleeve, the Christ’s and Catherine curiously crimped in front, 
and the Johnian with its unmistakable Oradding.^ — Briste^s 
Five Years in an Eng. Vhiv., Ed. 2d, p. 73. 

CRAM. To prepare a student to pass an examination; to 
study in view of examination. In the latter sense used in 
Aimerican colleges. 

In the latter [Euclid] it is hardly possible, at least not near so 
easy as in Lo^c, to present the semblance of preparation by learn¬ 
ing questions and answers by rote:—in the cant phrase of under¬ 
graduates, by getting crammed. — Whalel^s LogiCy Preface. 

For many weeks he crams ” him,—daily does he rehearse. 

Poem hefore the ladma ofHarv. CdJLy 1850. 

A elass of men arose whose business was to cram the candidates. 
—.iii. WatUy Yol, XH. p. 24G 

In a wider sense, to prepare another, or one’s self, by study, 
for any occasion. 

The members of the bar were loun^g about that tabooed pre¬ 
cinct, some smoking, some talking and laughing, some poring over 
long, ill-wntten papers or large calf-bonnd books, and ailing with 


* Downing College. 


t St John’s College. 
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the ponderous interests depending upon them, and the doquence 
and learning mth which they were “ crammed ” for the occasion. — 
Tcdhot and Vernon, 

When he was to write, it was necessary to cram him with the 
facts and points.— F. K, Hunfs Fourth Estate^ 1850. 

CRAM. All miscellaneous information about Ancient Histoiy, 
Geography, Antiquities, Law, ; all dassical matter not 
included und«c the heads of TRiJsrSLA.TiON and CoiffPOSiTiON, 
whidh can be learned by Cbammong. Peculiar to the Eng¬ 
lish Universities. — Bristed, 

2. The same as Crahming, which see. 

I have made him promise to ^ve me four or five evenings of 
about half an hoards cram each. — CoUegian*s Gmde, p. 240. 

It is not necessary to practise cram ” so outrageously as at some 
of the college examinations. ---Westminster Rev,^ Am. cd., Vol. 
XXXV. p. 237. 

3. A paper on which is wntten something necessary to be 
learned, previous to an examination. 

"Take care what you light your cigars with,’’ said Belton, 
^*you ’ll be burning some of Tulton’s crams: they are stuck all 
‘about the pictures.”— CollegwrCs Guide^ p. 223. 

He puzzled himself with his crams he had in his pocket, and 
copied what he did not understand. — Hid., p. 279. 

CEAMBAMBULL A favorite drink among the students in 
the German universities, composed of burnt rum and sugar. 

(Srambambutb tfc ter Xttel 
S)ee Xrantc, ter tet un^ beiratrt. 

Di hiking song. 

To the next! let's Iiave the ciamhamlmh first, however. — Yak 
LU. Mag.^ Vol XH. p. 117. 

GBiAM BOOBI. A book in which are laid down such topics 
as constitute an examinafion, together with the requisite an¬ 
swers to the questions proposed on that occasion. 

He in consequence engages a private tutor, and buys all the cram 
books published for the occasion. — Gradus ad Cantab.^ p. 128. 

CRAMINATION. A fiixcical word, signifying the same as 
cramming; the termination tion being suilixed for the sake 
of mock dignity. 
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The-scholarship is awarded to the student in each Senior 

Class who attends most to cr<minaJtum on the Goll^ conise*_ 

Burlesque Catalogve^ Yale Coll, 1852-53, p. 28. 

CRAM MAN. One who is cramndng for an eyaminatjon - 
He has read dl the black-lettered divinity in the Bodleian, and 
says that none of the cram men diall have a chance with him. — 
CoUegian^s €hMe^ p. 274. 

CRAMMER. One who prepares another for an examination. 
The qualidcations of a cramifner are given in the ^following 
extract from the Collegian’s Guide. 

^ The drst point, therefore, in which a crammer di£^ £nom 
other tutors, is in the selection o^subjects. While another tutor 
would teach every part of the books given up, he virtnally re¬ 
duces their quantify, dwelling chiefly on the ^ likely parts.’ 

^ The second point in which a crammer excels is in fixing 
the attention, and redudng subjects to the comprdiension of 
ill-formed and undisdplined minds. 

The third qualification of a crammer is a happy manner 
and address, to encourage the desponding^ to animate the idle, 
and to make the exertions of the pupil continually increase in 
such a ratio, that he shall be wound up to concert pitch by the 
day of entering the schools.”—pp. 231, 232. 

CRAMMING. A cant term, in the British universities, for the 
act of preparing a student to pass an examination, by going 
over the topics with him beforehand, and furnishing him with 
the requisite answers.— Webster, 

The author of the Collegian’s Guid^ speaking of examina¬ 
tions, says: " First, we must observe that all examinations 
imply the existence of examiner^ and examiners, like other 
mortal beings, lie open to the firauds of designing men, through 
the uniformity and sameness of their proceedings. This uni¬ 
formity inventive men have analyzed and reduced to a system, 
founding thereon a certain science, and corresponding art, 
called Oramming” — p. 229. 

The power of “ cramming '*—of flUing the mind with knowledge 
hastily acquired for a particular occation, and to be forgotten when 
that occasion is past—is a power not to he despised, and of much 
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use in the world, especially at the bar. — Westminster Am. ed., 

VoLXXXV.p. 237. 

I shall never forget the torment I sujSered in cramming long les¬ 
sons in Greek Grammar. — JDwhens^s Household Words, Vol. I. 
p. 192. 

CRAM PAPER- A paper in which are inserted such ques- 
' tions as are generaUy asked at an examination. The manner 
in which these questions are obtained is explained in the fol¬ 
lowing extract " Every pupil, after his examination, comes 
to thank him as a matter of course; and as every man, you 
know, is loquacious enough on such occasions, Tufton gets 
out of him alL the questions he was asked in the sdiools; and 
according to these questions, he has moulded his cra77i pa¬ 
pers”—CoUegiarCs Guide, p. 239. 

We should be puzzled to find any questions more absurd and un¬ 
reasonable than those in the cram papers in the college examina¬ 
tion. — Westminster Bev., Am. ed., VoL XXXV. p. 237. 

OREB. Probably a translation; a pony. 

Of the “Odes and Epodes of Horace, translated literally 
and rhythmically” by W- Sewell, of Oxford, the editor of 
the Literary World remarks: “Useful as a ^crih* it is also 
poetical”—Vol Vin. p. 28. 

CROW’S-FOOT. At Harvard College a badge formerly worn 
on the sleeve, resembling a crow’s foot, to denote the class to 
which a student belongs. In the regulations passed April 29, 
1822, for establishing the style of dress among the students at 
Harvard College, we find the fi>llowing. A part of the dress 
shall be “three ax}w’s-feet, made of black silk cord, on the 
lower part of the sleeve of a Senior, two on that of a Junior, 
and one on that of a Sophomore.” The Freshmen were not 
allowed to wear the crow’s-foot, and the custom is now discon¬ 
tinued, although an unsuccessful attempt was made to revive 
it a few years ago. 

The Freriunan scampers off at the first bell for the chapel where, 
fining no brother student of a higher class to encourage his punc¬ 
tuality, he crawls back to watch the starting of some one blcseed 
with a croufs-foot, to act as vanguanl.— Ham?, Beg,, p. 377, 
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The corded croufs-feet, and the collar sqiiare» 

The change and chance of earthly lot must share. 

Class Poem at Boav. CoU., 1835, p. 18. 

"What if the creature should arise, — 

For he Tms stout and tall, — 

And swallow down a Sophomore, 

Coat, croto^s-foot, cap, and sdL 

Hohae^s Poems^ 1850, p. 109. 

CUE. \ A small portion of bread or beer; a term formerly 
EIJE. > current in both the English universities, the letter q 
Q. } bemg the mark in the buttery books to denote such a 
piece. Q would seem to stand for quadrccns^ a i&rthmg; but 
Minsheu says it was only half that sum, and thus pardcidarly 
explains it: ^ Because they set down in the battlmg or but- 
terie bookes in Oxford and Cambridge, the letter q for half a 
farthing; and in Oxford when they m^e that cue or q a far¬ 
thing, they say, cap my q, and make it a farthing, thus^ 
But in Cambridge they use this letter, a little f; thus, f, or 
thus, s, for a farthing.^’ He translates it in Latin cakvhis 
panis. Coles has, “A cue [half a ^urthing] minutum.”— 
Nareis Glossary. 

^ A cue of bread,” says Halliwell, “is the fourth part of 
a halfpenny crust A cue of beer, one draught” 

J. Woods, undeivbutler of Christ Church, Oxon, said he would 
never att capping of cues.—Urnfs MS. add. to Bay. 

You are stdl at Cambridge with hue- — Ckriy. of Dr., HI. p. 271. 

He never drank above aze q of Helicon.— Eachard, ChtdmpL 
of CL, p. 26. 

^(hes and ceesf says Nares, “are generally mentioned 
together, the cee meaning a small measure of beer; but why, 
is not equally explained.” From certain passages in which 
they are used interchangeably, the terms do not seem to have 
been well defined. 

Hee [the college butLer] domineers over fireshmen, when they 
first come to the hatch, and puzzles them with strange language of 
cues and cees, and some broken Latin, which he has learnt at his 
bin. — Earhfs Mlcro~cosmoyrap7iie, (1628,) Char. 17, 

IS 
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The word cue was formerly used at Harvard College. Dr. 
Holyoke, who graduated in 1746, says, the breakfast was 
two sizings of bread and b, cue of beer.” Judge 'Wingate, 
who graduated thirteen years after, says: ‘‘We were allowed 
at dinner a cue of beer, which was a half-pint.” 

It is amnang to see, term after term, and year after year, the 
formal votes, passed by this venerable body of seven ruling and 
teaching elders, regnlatang the price at which a cue (a half-pint) of 
cider, or a sizing (ration) of bread, or beef, ought be sold to the 
student by the butler.— Bliofs Sketch of JERsU jETom. ColL^ p. 70. 

GUP. Among the English Cantabs, “an odious mixture. 

compounded of spice and cider .”—Westminster jRev^ Am. 
ed., Vol. XXXV. p. 239. 

CURL. In the Universify of Virginia, to make a perfect reci- 
fation; to overwhelm a Professor with student learning. 

OUT. To be absent from; to neglect. Thus, a person is said 
to ^cTit prayers,” to ^cta lecture,” &c. Also, to ^cta Greek” 
or “ Latin ”; i. e. to be absent firom the Gredk or Latin reci¬ 
tation. Another use of the word is, when one says, “ I cut 

Dr. B- , or Prof. C- ^ this morning,” meaning that he 

was absent from their exercises. 

Prepare to cut redtations, cut prayers, ctU lectures, —ay, to cut 
even the President himself.— OraJ&on lief ore H.L,ofLO.of 0. P., 
1848. 

Next mom he cuts his maiden prayer, to his last nights text abid¬ 
ing.— Poem before Y. H. of Haw- Coll., 1849. 

As soon as we were Seniors, 

We cut the morning prayers, 

We showed tlie Freshmen to the door. 

And helped them down the stairs. 

Presentation Day Songs, June 15,1854. 

We speak not of individuals but of majorities, not of lum whose 
ambition is to “ cut” prayers and recitations so far as possible.— 
WUUcans Quarterly, Yol. II. p. 15. 

The two rudimentary lectures which he was at first fbreed to at¬ 
tend, are now pressed less earnestly upon his notice. In fact, he 
can almost entirely ^*cut” them, if he likes, and docs cut them 
accontingly, as a waste of time. — Household Words, Yol. n. 

p. 160. 
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To cut dmdj in student use, to n^lect enlirelj. 

I cut the Algebra and Trigonometry papers dead mj first year, 
and came out seventh.— Bristed^s Five Years in an Eng, Unic,^ 
Ed. 2d, p. 51. 

This word is much used in the TJniversily of Cambridge, 
England, as appears from the following extract from a letter 
in the G^tLeman’s Magazine, written with reference to some 
of the customs there observed:—“I remarked, also, that 
they frequently used the words to cuty and to sporty in senses 
to me totally unintelligible. A man had been cut in chap^ 
cut at afremoon lectures, cut in his tutoris rooms, cut at a conr 
cer(^ cut at a ball, &c. Soon, however, I was told of men, 
vice versa, who cut a figure, cut chapel, cut gates, cut lectures, 
cut hall, cut examinations, cut particular connections; nay, 
more, I was informed of some who cut thar tutors!”— Gent, 
Mag., 1794 p. 1085. 

The instances in which the verb to cut la used in the above 
extract without Italics, are now very common both in Eng¬ 
land and America. 

To cut Chtes, To enter college after ten o’clock,—the 
hour of shutting them.— Gradus ad Chntab,, p. 40. 

CUT. An omission of a redtation. This phrase is frequently 
heard: “ We had a cut to-day in Greek,” i. e. no recitation 

in Greek. Again, " Profi D-gave us a cut,” i- e. he had 

no redtation. A correspondent from Bowdoin College ^ves, 
in the fi>Uowing sentence, the manner in whidi this word is 
thm:eim@d:— ^Outs, When a class fi>r any reason 
dissatisfied with one of the Faculty, they absent themsdves 
from his redtation, as an expression of their fedings ” 
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D. 

D. C. L. An abbreviation for Doctor OiviUs Legis^ Doctor in 
Civil Law. At the University of Oxford, England, this de¬ 
gree is conferred four years after receiving the degree of 
B. C- L. The exercises are three lectures. In the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge, England, a D. C. L. must be a B. C- L. 
of five years’ standing, or an M. A. of seven years’ standing, 
and must have kept two acts. 

D. D. An abbreviation of Dwinitatu Doctor, Doctor in Di¬ 
vinity. At the University of Cambridge, England, this 
degree is conferred on a B. D. of five, or an M. A. of twelve 
years’ standing. The exercises are one act, two opponencies, 
a derum, and an English sermon. At Oxford it is given to 
a B. D. of four, or a regent M. A. of eleven years’ standing. 
The exercises are three lectures. In American colleges this 
degree is honorary, and is conferred jpro mentis on those who 
are distinguished as theologians. 

DEAD. To be unable to recite; to be ignorant of the lesson; 
to declare one’s self unprepared to recite. 

Be ready, in fine, to cut, to drink, to smoke, to dead .— Oration 
'before H. L. of L O. of 0. F., 1848. 

I see our whole lodge desperately striving to dead, by doing that 
hardest of all work, nothing.—Ibid., 1849. 

Transitively; to cause one to fail in reciting. Said of a 
teacher who puzzles a scholar with difficult questions, and 
thereby causes him to fail. 

Have I been screwed, yea, deaded mom and eve. 

Some dozen moons of this collegiate life, 

And not yet taught me to philosopluze ? 

Harvardtana, YoL HI. p. 255. 

DEAD. A complete failure; a declaration that one is not pre¬ 
pared to recite. 

One must stand up in the tingleness of his iguoxance to under¬ 
stand all the mysterious feelings connected with a dead, — Ikav. 
Feg., p. 378. 
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And fearM of the mono Vs screw or dead, 

Takes book and candle underneath his bed. 

Class Poem, ly B. D. Winslow, at Ham. CoU., 1835, p. 10. 
He, unmoved by Ereshman’s curses. 

Loves the deads which Ereshmen make.— MS. Poem. 

But oh! what aching heads had they I 

What deads they perpetrated the succeeding day.— Ibid. 

It was formerly customary in many colleges, and is now in 
a few, to talk about taking a dead.’’ 

1 have a most instincfive dread 
Of getting up to take a dead. 

Unworthy degradation!— ESarv. Beg., p. 312. 

DEAD-SET. The same as a Dead, which see. 

ISTow’s the day and now’s the hour; 

See approach Old ^es’s power; 

See the front of Lo^c lower; 

Screws, dead-sets, and fines.— Bebdliad, p. 52. 

Grose has this word in his Slang Dictionary, and defines 
it ^a concerted scheme to de&aud a person by gaming.” 

^ This phrase,” says Bartlett, in his Dictionary of American¬ 
isms, " seems to be taken from the lifdess attitude of a point¬ 
er in marking his game.” 

" The lifeless attitude ” seems to be the only point of re¬ 
semblance between the above definitions, and the appearance 
of one who is taking a dead set. The word has of late years 
been displaced by the more general use of the word dead^ 
with the same meaning. 

The phrase to le at a deadrset, implying a fixed state or 
condition which precludes further progress, is in general use. 

DEAN. An officer in each college of the univeraties in Eng¬ 
land, whose duties consist in the due preservation of the col¬ 
lege disdpline. 

“ Old Holingshed,” says the Gradus ad Cantabrigiam, " in 
his Chronicles, describing Cambridge, speaks of ‘ certain cen¬ 
sors, or deanes, appointed to looke to the behaviour and man¬ 
ner of the Students there, whom they punidi very severe^, if 
tiiey make any defaull^ according to the quantitye and quali- 
13* 
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tye of thdr trespasses.’ "Wlien fiageVatim was enforced at 
1^6 universities, the Deans were the mmisters of vengeance.” 

At the present time, a person applying for admission to a 
college m the University of Cambridge, £ng., is examined by 
the Dean and the Head Lecturer. “The Dean is the pre¬ 
siding officer in diapd, and the only one whose presence 
there is indispensable. He oversees the markers’ lists, pulls 
up the absentees, and receives their excuses. This office is 
no sinecure in a large college.” At Oxford “the discipline of 
a college is administered by its head, and by an officer usual¬ 
ly called Dean, though, in some colleges, known by other 
names.” — Bristed^s Five Tears in an Eng, Univ,^ Ed. 2d, 
- pp. 12,16. Literaarg Worlds Vol. XIL p. 223. 

In the older American colleges, whipping and cuffing were 
infficted by a tutor, professor, or president; the latter, how¬ 
ever, usually employed an agent for this purpose. 

See under Corpobad Punishment. 

2. In the United States, a re^trar of the fficulty in some 
colleges, and espedally in medical institutions. — Webster, 

A dean may also be appointed by the Faculty of each Profes¬ 
sional School, if deemed expedient by the Corporation. — Lam 
Univ, at Cam., Mass., 1848, p. 8. 

3. The head or president of a college. 

You rarely find yoursdf in a shop, or other place of public re¬ 
sort, with a Christ-Ghurch-man, but he takes occasion, if young and 
frivolous, to talk loudly of the Dean, as an indirect expression of 
his own connection with this splendid college; the ride of Dean 
being exclusively attached to the headship of Christ Church.— 
De Qtdnce^s Life and Manners, p. 245. 

DEAN OP CONVOCATION. At Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, this officer presides in the Mouse of Oonvocation, and is 
elected by the same, biennially. —Calendar IHn, CoJL, 1850, 

p. 7. 

DEANS BOUNTY. In 1730, the Eev. Dr. Gcoige Berke¬ 
ley, then Dean of Derry, in Ireland, come to America, and 
resided a year or two at Newport, Rhode Island, “ whmre,” 
says Clap, in his History of Yale Collide, “ he purchase a 
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country seal^ mth about ninety-six: acres of land." On his re¬ 
turn to London, in 1738, he sent a deed of his farm in IShode 
Idand to Tale CoUege, in which it was ordered, ^'’that the 
rents of the farm should be appropriated to the maintenance 
of the three best scholars in Gred^ and Latin, who should 
reside at College at least nine months in a year, in each of 
the three years between their first and second degrees." 
President Clap farther remarks, that "this premium has 
been a great incitement to a laudable ambition to excel in 
the knowledge of the classics." It was commonly known as 
the Deanes hywnty, — Olap*s Hist, of Ycile OoILy pp. 37, 38. 

The Dean afterwards conveyed to it [Yale College], by a deed 
transmitted to Dr. Johnson, his Bhode Island fiurm, for the estEd>- 
lishment of that Decants "bounty^ to which sound cla«s?ca] learning in 
Connecticut has been much indebted.—jQSst. Sketch of Columbia 
ColL, p. 19. 

DEAN SCHOLAR. The person who received the money 
appropriated by Dean Berkeley was called the J^ecm scholar. 

This premium was formerly called the Dean’s bounty, and the 
person who recmved it the Dean scholar.—Sketches of Yale CbU., 
p. 87. 

DECENT. Tolerable; pretty good. He is a decefnt scholar; 
a decent writer; he is nothing more than decent, "This 
word," says Mr. Pickering, in his Yocabulaiy, " has been in 
common use at some of our colleges, but only in the language 
of conversation. The adverb decent (and possibly the ad¬ 
jective also) is sometimes used m a similar manner in ^nne 
parts o£ Great Britain." 

The greater part of the pieces it contains may he said to be very 
decendy written.— Edifib. Eev., Yd. 1. p. 426. 

DECLAMATION. The word is applied especially to the 
public speaking and speeches of studmits in colleges, prac¬ 
tised for exerdses in oratory.— WSster. 

It would appear by the following extract from the old laws 
of Harvard College, that ori^nal dedamatiioDs were formerly 
required of the students. " The Undergraduates shall in thdr 
course declaim publicly in the hall, in one of the three learned 
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langaages; and in no other without leave or direction from 
the President^ and immediately ^ve up their declamations 
feirly written to the President. And he that neglects this 
exenase shall be punished by the President or Tutor that 
nails over the weekly bill) not exceeding dve shilling And 
such delinquent shall within one week after give in to the 
President a written declamation subscribed by himself.”— 
Laws 1734, in Peirces Hist. Harv. Univ.<, App., p. 129. 

2. At the Universily of Cambridge, Eng., an essay upon a 
given subject, written in view of a prize, and publicly recited 
in the chapel of the college to which the writer belongs. 

DECLAMATION' BOARDS. At Bowdoin College, small 
establishments in the rear of each building, for urinary pur¬ 
poses. 

DEDUCTION. In some of the American colleges, one of the 
minor punishments for non-conformity with laws and isola¬ 
tions is deducting from the marks which a student receives 
for recitations and other exercises, and by which his standing 
in the class is determined. 

Soften down the intense feeling witli which ho relates heroic 
Rapid’s deductions. — Bcav. Mag.^ Vol. I. p. 267, 

2. At the University of Oxbridge, Eng., an original prop¬ 
osition in geometry. 

“ How much Eadid did you do ? Hflteen ? ” 

“No, fourteen; one of them was a deductionr — Bri^ed^s Mee 
Years in an Eng. Univ., Ed. 2d, p. 75. 

With a mathematical tutor, the hour of tuition is a sort of famil¬ 
iar eaamination, working out examples, dedueiimSf &e.— lUd.^ 
pp. 18,19. 

DEGRADATION. In the older Ametiean eollegei^ it was 
formerly customary to arrange the members each ciass in 
an order determined by the rank of the parent ^ D^imda- 
tion consisted in placing a student on the Ibt, in consequence 
of some offence, below the level to whmh his &ther*s con¬ 
dition would asdgn him; and thus declared that he had dis¬ 
graced his frmily.” 
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In the Lninediate Grovernment Book, No. IV., of Harvard 
College, date July 20iih, 1776, is the folloTving entry: “Voted, 
that Tmmbal, a Middle Bachelor, who was degraded to the 
bottom of his class for his misdemeanors when an undergrad¬ 
uate, having presented an humble confession of bis &ults, 
with a petition to be restored to his place in the class in the 
Catalogue now printing, be restored agreeable to his request” 
The Triennial Catalogue for that year was the first in whidi 
the names of the students appeared in an alph£d)etical order. 
The class of 1778 was the first in which the change was 
made. 

“ The punishment of degradation,” says President Wool- 
sey, in his Historical Discourse before the Graduates of'Yale 
CoU^, “ laid aside not very long before the beginning of the 
Bevolulionary war, was still more characteristic of the times. 
It was a method of acting upon the aristocratic feelings of 
fionily; and we at this day can hardly conceive to what ex¬ 
tent the social distinctions were then acknowledged and cher¬ 
ished. In the manuscript laws of the infant CoUeg^ we find 
the following regulation, which was borrowed from an early 
ordinance of Harvard under President Dunster. ‘Every 
student shall be csdled by his surname, except he be the son 
of a nobleman, or a knight’s eldest son.’ I know not whether 
sudh a ‘rara avis in tenis’ ever received the honors of the 
Collie; but a kind of colonial, untitled aristocracy grew up, 
composed of the families of chief magistrates, and of olher 
civilians and ministers. In the second year of college hfe^ 
precedency according to the aristocratic scale was dete3C3nmied, 
and the arrangement of names on the dlass roll was in accord¬ 
ance. This appears on our Triennial Catalogue until 1768, 
when the minds of men began to be imbued with the notion 
of equality. Thus, for instance, Gurdon Saltonstall, son of 
the Governor of that name, and descendant of Sir Bichard, 
the first emigrant of the thmily, heads the class of 1725, and 
names of the same stock begin the lists of 1752 and 1756. 
It must have been a pretfy delicate matter to decide prece¬ 
dence in a multitude of cases, as in that of the sons of mem- 
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bers of the Council or of ministers, to which class many of 
the scholars bdonged. The story used to circulate, as I dare 
say many of the older graduates remember, that a shoe* 
ms^ei^s son, being questioned as to the quality of his father, 
replied, that he was upon the Imick^ which gave him, of course, 
a high place.” — pp. 48, 49. 

See under Place. 

DEGRADE. At the English universities to go bacds: a year. 

“ ^ Degrading^ or going back a year,” says Bristed, ‘‘ is 
not allowed except in case of illness (proved by a doctor's 
certificate). A man degrading for any other reason cannot 
go out afterwards in honors.” — Five Years in an Fng, 
JJniv^ Ed. 2d, p. 98. 

I could choose the year bdow without fonnally degrading .— 
I&td., p. 157. 

DEGREE. A mark of distinction conferred on students, as a 
testimony of their proficiency in arts and sciences; giving 
them a kind of rank, and entitling them to certain privileges. 
This is usually evidenced by a diploma. Degrees are c^n* 
ferred pro meriUs on the alumni of a college; or they are 
honorary tokens of respect, conferred on strangers of distin¬ 
guished reputation. The first degree is that of Fachehr of 
Jrts; the second^ that of Master of Arts. Honorary degrees 
are those of Doctor of Dvcinitg, Doctor of Laws^ &c. Phy¬ 
sicians, also, receive the degree of Doctor of Medicine .— 
Webster. 

DEGREE EXAMINATION. At the English universities^ 
the final university examination, which must be passed before 
the B. A. degree is conferred. 

The Clascal Tripos is generally spoken of as Tripos, the 
Mathematical one as the Degree Examnatwn. — Bristle Fwe 
Years in an Eng. Unio., Ed. 2d, p. 170- 

DELTA. A piece of land in Cambridge which bdiongs to 
Harvard College, where the students kick footle, and play 
at cricket, and other games. The shape of the land is ths^ 
of the Greek A, whence its name. 
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What was nnmeetest of all, timid stiaDgers as we weie, it was 
expected on the first Monday eventide after our arrival, that we 
^ould assemble on a neighboring green, the DeZto, since devoted 
to the purposes of a gymnasium, there to engage in a furious con¬ 
test with those enemies, the Sophs, at kicking fiK)tball and shins — 
A Tour through College^ 1823—1827, p. 13. 

Where are the royal cricket-matches of old, the great games of 
footbaJl, when the obtaining of victory was a point of honor, and 
crowds assembled on the DdUz to witness the all-absorbing contest ? 
— Hcaroarduma^ Vol. I. p. 107. 

I must have another pair of pantaloons soon, fi>r 1 have burst Uie 
knees of two, in kicking football on the Deticu — lUcL, Yol. IIL 
p. 77. 

The Delia can tell of the deeds we Ve done. 

The fierce-fought fields we Ve lost and won, 

The shins we Ve cracked, 

And noses we Ve whacked, 

The eyes we Ve blacked, and all in fun. 

Class Poem, 1849, Harv. CoIL 

A plat at Bowdoin College, of this shape, and used for 
similar purposes, is known by the same name. 

DEMI, > The name of a scholar at Magdalene College, Ox- 

DEMT .) ford, where there are thirty demies or half-fellows, 
as it were, who^ like scholars in other colleges, succeed to 
fellowships.— Johnson. 

DEN. One of the buildings fi>imerly attached to Barvard 
College, which was taken down in the year 1846, was for 
more than a halfK^tary known by the name of daib JDen. 
It was occupied by students during the greater part oi that 
period, although it was origmally built £)r private use. In 
later years, from its appearance, both externally and inter¬ 
nally, it fully merited its cognomen; but this is supposed to 
have originated firom the following inddent, which occurred 
within its walls about the year 1770, the time when it was 
built. The north portion of the house was occupied by Mr. 
Wlswal (to whom it belonged) and bis family. His wif^ 
who was then ill, and, as it afterwards proved, fatally, was 
attended by a woman who did not bear a very good charao- 
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ter, to whom Mr. Wiswal seemed to be more attentive than 
was consistent with the character of a true and loving hus¬ 
band. About six weeks after Mjs. Wiswal’s death, Mr. Wis¬ 
wal espoused the nurse, which circumstance gave great offence 
to the good people of Cambridge, and was the cause of much 
scandal among the gossips. One Sunday, not long after this 
second marriage, Mr. Wiswal having gone to church, his wife, 
who did not accompany him, began an examination of her 
predecessor's wardrobe and possessions, with the intention, as 
was supposed, of appropriating to herself whatever had been 
left by the former Mrs. Wiswal to her children. On his return 
from church, Mr. Wiswal, missing his wife, after searching 
for some time, found her at last in the kitchen, convulsively 
clutching the dresser, her eyes staring wildly, she herself 
being unable to speak. In this state of insensibility she 
remained until her decease, whidx occurred shortly after. 
Although it was evident that she had been seized with con¬ 
vulsions, and that fbese were the cause of her death, the old 
women were careftd to promulgate, and their daughters to 
transmit the story, that the Devil had appeared to her in pro¬ 
pria personoy and shaken her in pieces, as a punishment for 
her crimes. The building was purchased by Harvard Col¬ 
lege in the year 1774. 

In the Federal Orrery, March 26,1795, is an article dated 
Wiswal-Den, Cambridge, whidi title it also bore, from the 
name of its former occupant. 

In his address spoken at the Harvard Alumni Festival, 
July 22,1852, Hon. Edward Everett, with reference to this 
mysterious building as it appeared in the year 1807, said: — 

“A little farther to the ncffth, and just at the comer of 
Churdii Street (which was not then opened), stood what was 
dignified in the annual College Catalogue — (which was 
printed on one side of a sheet of paper, and was a novelty) 
— as *the College House.’ The cellar is stUl visible. By 
the students, this edifice was disrespectfully called ^ Wiswal’s 
Den,’ or, for brevity, ‘ the Den.’ I lived in it in my Fresh¬ 
man year. Whence the name of * Wiswai’s Den ’ I hardly 
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dare say: there was something worse than ^ old fogy * about 
it. There was a dismal tradition that, at some former period, 
it had been the scene of a murder. A brutal husband had 
dragged his wife by the hair up and down the stairs, and then 
killed her. On the anniversary of the murder, — and what 
day that was no one knew,—there were sights and sounds,— 
flitting garments dueled in blood, plaintive screams,— stridor 
ferri iractaqiie eaterusy —enough to appall the stoutest Sopho¬ 
more. But for myself, I can truly say, that I got through 
my Freshman year without having seen the ghost of Mr. Wis- 
W£d or his lamented lady. I was not, however, sorry when 
the twelvemonth was up, and I was transferred to that light, 
airy, wdl-ventilated room, No. 20 Hollis; being the inner 
room, ground floor, north entry of that ancient and respecta¬ 
ble edifice.” — To-JDay, Boston, Saturday, July 31, 1852, 

p. 66. 

Many years ago there emigrated to this Univertily, from the 
wilds of New Hajnpshlre, an odd genius, by the name of Jedediah 
Croak, who took up his abode as a student in the old JDen. — Har¬ 
vard Eegisier, 1827-28, A Legend of the Deny pp. 82-86. 

DEPOSITION. During the first half of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, in the majority of the German universities, Catholic as 
well as Protestant^ the matriculation of a student was pre¬ 
ceded by a ceremony called the depodlion. See HowitCs 
^fuden£ Life in Cfermany, Am. ed., pp. 119-121. 

DESCENDAS. Latin; literally, ym may descend. At the 
University of Cambridge, Eng., when a student who has been 
appomted to dedaim in chapel fails in eloquence memory, or 
laste, his harangue is usually cut short ^by a tesly descen- 
das” — Grad, ad Ckmtah. 

DETERMINING. In the University of Oxford, a Bachelor 
is entitled to his degree of M. A twelve terms after the regu¬ 
lar time for taking his first degree, having previously gone 
through the ceremony of determiningy which exercise consists 
in reading two dissertations in Latin prose, or one in prose 
and a copy of Latin verses. As this takes place m Lent, it 
is commonly called determining in Lent — Oxf. Gvide. 

14 
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BETHEL Latin; literally, let it he given,. 

In 1657, the Hon. Edward Hopkins, dying, left, among 
other donations to Harvard College, one “ to be applied to 
the purchase of books for presents to meritorious undeigradu- 
ates.” The distribution of these books is made, at the com¬ 
mencement of each academic year, to students of the Sopho¬ 
more Class who have made meritorious progress in their 
studies daring their Freshman year; also, as far as the state 
of the funds admits, to those members of the Junior Class 
who entered as Sophomores, and have made meritorious 
progress in their studies during the Sophomore year, and to 
such Juniors as, having failed to receive a detur at the com¬ 
mencement of the Sophomore year, have, during that year, 
made dedded improvement in sdiolarship.*— of XJniv, 
at Oam,^ Mass,^ 1848, p. 18. 

“From the first word in the short Latin label,” Peirce 
says, “ which is signed by the President, and attached to the 
inside of the cover, a book presented firom this fund is famil¬ 
iarly called a Detunr” — JERst. Barv, Univ,, p. 103. 

Now for my books; first Banyan’s KIgrim, 

(As he with thankful pleasure will grin,) 

Tho’ dogleaved, tom, in bad type set in, 

’T wiU do quite well for classmate B- ^ 

And thus with complaisance to treat her, 

*T will answer for another Detur. 

The Will of Charles Prentiss. 

Be not, then, painfully anxious about the Greek particles, and dt 
not up all night lest you should miss prayers, only tliat you may 
have a “ Detur” and be chosen into the Phi Beta Kappa among 
the first eight. Get a “ Detur ” by all means, and the square medal 
with its cabalistic signs, the sooner the better; but do not “stoop 
and lie in wait” fi>r them. — A Letter to a Young Man wiho has juA 
entered College^ 1849, p. 36. 

Or yet,—though *t were incredible,—say hast obtained a detwr f 

Poem before ladma, 1850. 

BIG*. To study hard; to spend much time m studying. 
Another, in his study chair, 

Digs up Greek roots with learned care, — 
Unpalatable eating.— Bam. Reg., 1827 - 2$, p. 247. 
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Here the'sunken eye and sallow countenance bespoke the wan 
who dug sixteen hours “ per diem.”— Und., p. 303. 

Some have gone to lounge away an hour in the libraries,—some 
to ditto in the grove,—some to dig upon the afternoon lesson.— 
Amherst Indicator^ VoL 1 p. 77. 

DIG. A diligent student; one who learns his lessons by hard 
and long-<Gontinued exertion. 

A clever soul is one, I say, 

Who wears a laughing &ce all day, 

Who never misses declamation, 

Nor cuts a stupid recitation. 

And yet is no elaborate dtg^ 

Nor £>r rank ^tems cares a fig. 

HdrvardtancL, Yol. HI. p. 283. 

I could see, in the long vista of the past, the many honest digs 
who had in this room consumed the midnight oil. — Odkgum^ 
p. 231. 

And, truly, the picture of a college dig” faking a walk—no, 
I say not so, for he never “ takes a wsdk,” but walking for exer¬ 
cise”—justifies the contemptuous estimate.— A Letter to a Young 
Man who has just entered College, 1849, p. 14. 

He is just the character to enjoy the treadmill, wHch perhaps 
might be a usefiil appendage to a college, not as a punishment, but 
as a recreation for ^ digs” — IbuL, p. 14. 

Eesolves that he will be, in spite of toil or of fotigue. 

That humbug of all humbugs, the staid, inveterate ^ dig” 

Poem before ladma ofBjarv, ColL, 1850. 

GChere goes the dig, just lodbl 
How like a parson he eyes his book! 

The Jdbsuad, in lit. World, Oct. 11,1851. 

The foct that I am thus getting the character of a man of no 
talent, and a mere “ digf does, I confess, weigh down my i^iiits.— 
Amherst Indicator, VoL I. p. 224. 

By this’t is that we get ahead of the Pig, 

’T is not we that prevail, but the wine that we swig. 

Ibid., Vol. n. p. 252. 

DIGGING. The act of studying hard; diligent application. 

I find my eyes in ddefid case. 

By digging until midnight— Harv. Reg., p. 312. 
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1 Ve aa easy time in College, and enjoyed well ttie “ otiiim 
com dignitate,”—the learned leisure of a scliolar^s life,—always 
despised digging^ you know.—75id., p. 194. 

How often after his day of digging^ when he comes to lay his 
weary head to resl^ he ftn^ the cruel sheets giving him no admit¬ 
tance.—J&id., p. 377. 

Hopes to hit the mark 
By digging nightly into matters dark. 

Class Poem, Haro. Coll., 1835. 

He “ makes up” for past “ digging” 

ladma Poem, Harv. Coll., 1850. 

DIGNITY. At Bowdoin College, Dignity” says a corre¬ 
spondent^ "is the name applied to the regular holidays, vary¬ 
ing from one half-day per week, during the Fi*eshman year, 
up to four in the Senior.” 

DIBiED. At the University of Virginia, one who is dressed 
with more than ordinary elegance is said to be diked <yuL 
Probably corrupted from the word decked, or the nearly ob¬ 
solete digJOed, 

DIPLOMA. Greek, biirk&iui, fixun bark6&, to dorMe or fold. 
Anciently, a letter or other composition written on paper or 
parchment, and folded; afterward, any letter, literary monu¬ 
ment, or public document. A letter or writing conferring 
some power, authority, privilege, or honor. Diplomas are 
given to graduates of colleges on their receiving the usual 
degrees; to dergymen who are licensed to exercise the min¬ 
isterial functions; to physicians who are licensed to practise 
their profession; and to agents who are authorized to trans¬ 
act business for their principals. A diploma, then, is a writ¬ 
ing or instrument, usually under seal, and signed by the 
proper person or ofSicer, conferring merely honor, as in the 
case of graduates, or authority, as in the case of physicians, 
agents, &c.— Webster. 

DISCIPLINE. The punishments whidi are at present gen¬ 
erally adopted in American colleges are warning, admonition, 
the letter home, suspension, rustication, and expulsion. For¬ 
merly they were more numerous, and their execution was 
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attendea mth great solenmily. “ The discipline of the Col¬ 
lege,” says President Quincy, in his History of Harvard 
University, “ was enforced and sanctioned by daily visits of 
the tutors to the chambers of the students, fbues, admonitions, 
confession in the hall, publidy asking pardon, degradation to 
the bottom of the dass, striking the name fium the Coll^ 
list, and expulsion, according to the nature and aggravation 
of the offence.”—Yol. I. p. 442. 

Of Yale College, President Wbolsey in his Historical Dis¬ 
course says: "The old system of discipline may be de¬ 
scribed in general as consisting of a series of minor punirii- 
ments for various petty offeneei^ while the more extreme 
measure of separating a student tirom College seems not to 
have been usually adopted until long forbearance had been 
found fruitless, even in cases which would now be visited in 
all American colleges with speedy dismission. The chief of 
these punishments named in the laws are imposition of school 
exerdses,—of which we find little notice after the first foun¬ 
dation of the College, but which we believe yet exists in the 
colleges of England; * deprivation of the privilege of send¬ 
ing Freshmen upon errands, or extension of the period during 
which this servitude should be required beyond the end of the 
Freshman year; fines either specified, of which there are a 
very great number in the earlier laws, or arbitrarily imposed 
by the ofhcers; admonition and degradation. For the offence 
of mischievously ringing the bdl, which was very common 
whilst the bell was in an exposed situation over an entry of a 
college building, stndents were some&aies required to act as 
the butleris waiters in lin^g the bell for a certain time.” — 
pp. 46, 47. 

See under titles Admoiotiok, Coufessiok, Cobpoeax 
Pdotshment, Deurauatiom, Fines, Letter Home, Sus¬ 
pension, &c. 

DISCOMMUNE. At the University of Cambridge, Eng., to 
prohibit an undergraduate from dealing vriih any tradesman 


* See under Imposition. 
14* 
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or iziliabitant of the town who has violated the Universify 
privileges or regulations- The right to exercise this power 
is vested in the Vice-Chancellor. 

Any tradesman who allows a student to run in debt with him to 
an amount exceedmg $ 25, without informing his college tutor, or 
to incur any debt for wine or spirituous liquors without giving no¬ 
tice of it to the same functionary during the current quarter, or 
who shall take any promissory note hrom a student without his 
tuWs knowledge, is liable to be discommuned, — Lit, Worlds Vol. 
XII. p. 283. 

In the following extracts, this word appears under a differ¬ 
ent orthography. 

There is always a great demand for the rooms in college. Those 
at lodging-houses are not so good, while the rules are equally strict, 
the owners bdng solemnly bound to report all th^r lodgers who 
stay out at night, under pain of being discammonsed^ a species 
of college excommunication.— BristedCs Five Years in an Eng, 
TJnw.^ Ed. 2d, p. 81. 

Any tradesman bringing a snit against an Undergraduate sh>^ll be 
discommonsed” ; i e. all the Undergraduates are forbidden to deal 
with him, — Ihd,, p. 83. 

This word is alHed to the law term “ discommon,” to de¬ 
prive of the privileges of a place. 

DISMISS. To separate £com college, for an indefboite or lim¬ 
ited time. 

DISMISSION. In college government, dismission is the sepa¬ 
ration of a student from a college, for an indefinite or for a 
limited time, at the discretion of the Faculty. It is required 
of the dismissed student, on applying for readmittance to his 
own or any other class, to fomish satisfactory testimonials of 
good conduct during his separation, and to appear, on exami¬ 
nation, to be well qualified for such readmission.— OoSege 
Zatos* 

In England, a student, although precluded from returning 
to the university wdience he has been <fismissed, is not hin¬ 
dered from taking a degree at some other universi^. 

DISPENSATION. In universities and colleges, the granting 
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of a license, or the license itseF, to do wliat is forbidden by 
law, or to omit something whidi is commanded. Also, an. 
exemption hum attending a college exercise. 

Hie business of the first of these houses, or the oligarchal portion, 
of the constitution [the House of Congr^tion], is chiefly to grant 
degrees, and pass graces and di^ensaiions. — Oxford Guide, !Ed. 
1847, p. xi. 

All the students who are under twenty-one years of age xoay be 
excused horn attending the private Hebrew lectures of the Profes¬ 
sor, upon thdr producing to the President a certificate firoxu their 
parents or gnardians, detiring a dispensation. —Laws Rarv. CoU., 
1798, p. 12. 

DISPEESE. A fitvorite word with tutors and proctors ; used 
when speaking to a number of students unlawfiilly collected. 
This technical use of the word is burlesqued in the following 
passages. 

Mmerva conveys the Freshman to his room, where his cries 
make such a disturbance, that a proctor enters and commands the 
blue-eyed goddess “ to dispersed This order she rdnctaatly obeys. 
— Harvardiana, Vol. IV. p. 23. 

And often grouping on the chains, he hums his own sweet verse. 

Till Tutor- , coming up, commands him to disperse. 

Poem drfore Y. JEL JBwrv. CoU., 1849. 

DISPUTATTOH. An exercise in colleges, in which parties 
reason in opposition to each other, on some question pro¬ 
posed. — Webster. 

Disputations were formerly, in Ameiican colleges, a part of 
the exerdses on Commmioement and Exhibition days. 

DISPUTE. To contend in argument; to reason or argue in 
oppodtion.— WebsAer. 

The two Senior dasses shall dispute once or twice a week before 
the Pietident, a Professor, or the Tutor.— Loojos YdLe (ML, 1887, 
p. 15. 

DIVINITY- A member of a theological school is often famil¬ 
iarly called a Divinity, abbreviated for a Divinily student 
One of the young DimnUtes passed 
Straight through the College yard. 

ChMe Hcarvard, p. 40. 
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DIVISION. At the University of Cambridge, Eng., each of 
the three terms is divided into two parts. IHvision is the 
time when this partition is made. 

After iimsum ” in the IVfichaftImfis and Lent terms, a student, 
who can assign a good plea for absence to the college authorities, 
may go down and take holiday for the rest of the time.— Brist&^s 
Five Years in an Eng. Unio., Ed. 2d, p. 63. 

DOCTOR. One who has passed all the degrees of a foculty, 
and is empowered to practise and teach it; as, a doctor in 
divinity, in physic, in law; or, according to modem usage, a 
person who has received the highest degree in a faculty. 
The degree of doctor is conferred by universities and col¬ 
leges, as an honorary mark of literary distinction. It is also 
conferred on phyadans as a professional degree. — Webster. 

DOCTORATE. The degree of a doctor.— Webster. 

The fast ^ploma for a doctorate in divinity given in Amer¬ 
ica was presented under the seal of Harvard College to Mr. 
Increase Mather, the President of that institution, in the year 
1692. — Peircds Mist. Marv. Univ., App., p. 68. 

DODGE. A tdok ; an artifice or stratagem for the purpose of 
deception. Used ofien with come ; as, ^ to come a dodge over 
him.” 

No artful dodge to leave my school could 1 just then prepare. 

Poem before Ictdma, Marv. CoU., 1850. 

.Agreed; but I have another dodge as good as yours.— CoUe- 
gian*s Gtdde, p. 240. 

Wc may well admire the cleverness displayed by this would-be 
Chatterton, in his attempt to sell the unwaiy with an Ostian dodge. 
— LU. Woridy VoL XII. p. 191. 

DOMINUS. A title bestowed on Bfufoielors of Arts, in Eng¬ 
land. Domntfs Nokes; jDomntcs Stiles.— CIradas ad Ckxnr 
tab. 

DON. In the English universities, a short generic term ibr a 
Fellow or any college authority. 

He had already told a lie to the Dons, hy protesting against the 
justice of his sentence. — OnUegian*s Gnidef p. 169. 
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Never to order in any -wine from an Oxford merchant, at least 
not till 1 am a Don. — The Etonian^ Yol. IL p. 288. 

Nor hint how DonSy thdr nntasked horns to pass, 

Like Cato, warm their virfcnes with the glass.* 

The Cdttegey in Blackwood^s Mag , May, 1849. 

DONKEY. At Washington College, Penn., students of a 
reli^ous character are vulgarly called donkeys. 

See Lap-Eak. 

DOKMXAT. Latin; literally, let him deep. To take out a 
dormiaty i. e. a license to sleep. The licensed person is ex¬ 
cused from attending early prayers in the Chapel, from a plea 
of being indisposed. Used in the English universities.— 
Gradus ad CcmtcA. 

DOUBLE FIEST. At the University of Cambridge, Eng., a 
student who attains high honors in both the classical and 
the mathematical tripos. 

The Calendar does not show an average of two " Double Firsts** 
annually £>r the last ten years out of one hundred and thirty-eight 
graduates in Honors.— BristetTs Fwe Years in anFng. Univ.y Ed. 
2d, p. 91. 

The reported saying of a distinguished judge,.“ that the 

standard of a Double First was getting to be something beyond 
human abDity,” seems hardly an exaggeration.— Ibid.y p. 224. 

DOUBLE MAN. In the English universities, a student who 
is a proficient in both classics and mathematics. 

Double men” as proficients in both dashes and mathematics 
are termed, are veiy rare.— Bristed^sFive Tearsin anFng. Dhio.y 
Ed. 2d, p. 91. 

It not unfrequentLy happens that he now drops the intention of 
being a “ double man” and concentrates himself upon mathematics. 
— Ibid.y'^. 104. 

To one danger mathemalidans are more exposed than mther 
clasdcal or double men, — disgust and satiety arising from exdumve 
devotion to their unattractive studies.— Ihd , p. 225. 


* ‘‘Nairatur et prisd Catonis 
S«p& mero caloisse Tiitus.*’ 

Horace, Ode Ad Amphoram. 
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DOUBLE MABES. It was formerly the custom in Harvard 
College with the Professors in Rhetoric, when they had ex¬ 
amined and corrected the ^leTnes of the students, to draw a 
straight line on the ba(^ of each one of them, under the name 
of the writer. Under the names of those whose themes were 
of more than ordinary correctness or elegance, two lines were 
drawn, which were called doMe marhs. 

They would take particular pains fi>r securing the dovble Truarh of 
the English Professor to their poetical compoations.— Monthly 
Anthology, Boston, 1804, Yol. L p. 104. 

Many, if not the greater part of Paine’s themes, were written in 
verse; and his vanity was gratified, and his emulation roused, by 
the honor of constant dozxdZe marks• —Works of It T, Paine, Biog¬ 
raphy, p. xxii., £d. 1812. 

See Theme. 

DOUBLE SECOND. At the University of Cambridge, Eng., 
one who obtains a high place in the second rank, in both 
mathematical and classical honors. 

A good double second will make, by his college scholarship, two 
fifths or three fifihs of his expenses during two thirds of the time 
he passes at the University.— Bristeds Five Years in an JEng. 
Univ^ £d. 2d, p. 427. 

DOUGH-BALL. At the Anderson Collegiate Institute, Indi¬ 
ana, a name ^ven by the town’s people to a student. 

DRESS. A uniformity in dress has never been so prevalent 
in American colleges as in the English and other universities. 
About the middle of the last century, however, the habit 
among the students of Harvard College of wearing gold lace 
attracted the attention of the Overseers, and a law was passed 
“requiring that on no occasion any of the scholars wear any 
gold or silver lace, or any gold or silver brocades, in the Col¬ 
lege or town of Cambridge,” and “ that no one wear any silk 
nightrgpwns.” “ In 1786,” says Quincy, “ in order to lessen 
the expense of dress, a uniform was prescribed, the color and 
form of which were minutely set forth, with a distinction of 
the dasses by means of frogs on the cu£& and button-holes; 
silk was prohibited, and home manufactures were reoom- 
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mended ” This system of uniform is fully described in the 
laws of 1790, and is as follows: — 

" All the Undei^raduates shall be clothed in coats of blue* 
gray, and with waistcoats and breeches of the same color, or 
of a black, a nankeen, or an olive color. The coats of the 
Freshmen shall have plain button-holes. The cu£& shall be 
without buttons. The coats of the Sophomores shall have 
plain button-holes like those of the Freshmen, but the cnfi& 
shall have buttons. The coats of the Juniors shall have 
cheap frogs to the button-hole^ except the button-holes of the 
cuds. The coats of the Seniors shall have frogs to the but¬ 
ton-holes of the cufl&« The buttons upon the coats of all the 
classes shall be as near the color of the coats as they can be 
procured, or of a black color. And no student shall appear 
within the limits of the College, or town of Cambridge, in any 
other dress than in the uniform belonging to his respective 
dass, unless he shall have on a night-gown or such an out¬ 
side garment as may be necessary over a coat, except only 
that the Seniors and Juniors are permitted to wear bladk 
gowns, and it is recommended that they appear in them on 
all public occasions. Nor shall any part of their garments 
be of silk; nor shall they wear gold or silver lace, cord, or 
edging upon their hats, waistcoats, or any other parts of their 
clothing. And whosoever shall violate these regulations 
shall be dned a sum not exceeding ten shillings for each 
dOrence.” — Zcbws of JEharv. CoTJL^ 1790, pp. 36, 37. 

It is to this dress that the poet alludes in these lines: — 
“In blue-gray coat, with buttons on the cnjQBs, 

First Modem Pride your ear with fostiaa stuS; 

‘ Welcome, blest age, by holy seers foretold. 

By andent bards proclaimed the age of gold,’” &c.* 

But it was by the would-be reformer of that day alone 
that such sentiments were held, and it was only by the sever¬ 
ity of the punishment attending non-cond>rmity with these 
regnlations that they were ever enforced. Li 1796, “the 


* Bdocation: a Poem before B K Soc., 1799, by William Biglow. 
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sumptuary law relative to dress had fallen, into neglecV’ and 
in the next year “ it was ibund so obnoxious and difficult to 
enforce,” says Quincy, “that a law was passed abrogating 
the whole system of distinction by on the cuflfe and 

button-holes,’ and the law respecting dress was limited to pre¬ 
scribing a blue-gray or dark-blue coat, with permission to 
wear a black gown, and a prohibition of wearing gold or sil¬ 
ver lace, cord, or edging.”— Quinces Hist. Harv. Univ., 
Vol. IL p. 277. 

A writer in the New England Magazine, in an artide re¬ 
lating to the customs of Harvard College at the close of the 
last century, gives the following description of the uniform 
ordered by the Corporation to be worn by the students: — 

“ Each head supported a three-cornered oocket hat Yes, 
gentle reader, no man or boy was considered in full dress, in 
those days, unless his pericrauiam was thus surmounted, with 
the forward peak directly over the right eye. Had a clergy¬ 
man, especially, appeared with a hat of any other form, it 
would have been deemed as great a heresy as Unitarianism 
is at the present day. Whether or not the three-cornered 
hat was considered as an emblem of Trimtarianism, 1 am not 
able to determine. Our hair was worn in a qtmte, hound 
with black ribbon, and reached to the small of the back, in 
the shape of the of that motherly animal which furnishes 
ungrateful bipeds of the human race with milk, butter, and 
cheese. Where nature had not bestowed a sufficiency of this 
ornamental appendage, the living and the dead contributed 
of their superfluity to supply the deficiency. Our ear-locks, 
—horresco referens ! — my ears tingle and my countenance is 
distorted at the recollection of the tortures inflicted on them 
by the heated curling-tongs and crimping-irons. 

“ The bosoms of our shirts were ruffled with lawn or cam¬ 
bric, and 

* Our fingers' ends were seen to peep 
From ruffles, full five inches deep,’ 

Our coats were double-breasted, and of a black or priest-gray 
color. The directions were not so particular respecting mr 
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waistcoats, breeches, — I beg pardon, — small dotbes, and 
stockings. Our shoes ran to a point at the distance of two or 
three indies from the extremity of the foot, and turned np> 
ward, like the curve of a skate. Our dress was omamentsd 
with shining stodk, knee, and shoe buckles, the last embradng 
at least one half of the foot of ordinary dimensions. If any 
wore boots, they were made to set as closely to the leg as its 
skin; for a handsome calf and ankle were esteemed as great 
beauties as any portion of the frame, or point in the physiog¬ 
nomy.”—Vol. ni- pp. 238, 239. 

In his late work, entitled, “ Memories of Youth and Man¬ 
hood,” Professor Sidney Willard has ^ven an entertaining 
description of the style of dress which was in vogue at Har¬ 
vard College near the dose of the last century, in the follow¬ 
ing words: — 

Except on special occasions, whidi required more than 
ordinary attention to dress, the students, when I was an 
undergraduate, were generally very cardess in this partic¬ 
ular. They were obliged by the College laws to wear coats 
of blue-gray; but as a substitute in warm weather, they were 
allowed to wear gowns, except on public occasions; and on 
these occasions they were permitted to wear black gowns. 
Seldom, however, did any one avail himself of this permis¬ 
sion. In summer long gowns of calico or ^ngham were the 
covering that distinguished the collegian, not only about the 
College grounds, but in all parts of the village. Still wors^ 
when the season no longer tolerated this tMn outer garment^ 
many adopted one mudi in the same shap^ made of colorless 
woollen stuff called lambskin. These were worn by many 
without any under-coat in temperate weather, and in some 
cases for a length of time in which they had become sadly 
soiled. In other respects there was nothing peculiar in the 
common dress of the young men and boys College to dis¬ 
tinguish it from that of others of the same age. Breeches 
were generaUy worn, buttoned at the knees, and tied or 
buckled a little below; not so convenient a garment for a 
person dressing in haste as trousers or pantaloons. Often 
15 
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did I see a fellow-student hurrying to the Chapel to escape 
tardiness at morning prayers, with this garment unbuttoned 
at the knees, the ribbons dangling over his legs, the hose 
refining to keep their elevation, and the calico or woollen 
gown wrapped about him, ill concealing his dishabille. 

Not all at once did pantaloons gain the supremacy as the 
nether garment. About the beginning of the present century 
they grew rapidly in favor with the young; but men past 
middle age were more slow to adopt the change. Then, last, 
the aged very gradually were converted to the fashion by the 
plea of convenience and comfort; so that about the dose of 
the first quarter of the present century it became almost uni¬ 
versal. In another particular, more than half a century ago, 
the sons adopted a custom of their wiser fathers. The young 

had for several years worn shoes and boots shaped in 
the toe part to a point, called peaked toes, while the aged 
adhered to the shape similar to the present fashion; so that 
the shoemaker, in a doubtful case, would ask his customer 
whether he would have square-toed or peaked-toed. The 
distinction between young and old in this fashion was so 
general, that sometimes a graceless youth, who had been 
crossed by his fiither or guardian in some of his unreasonable 
humors, would speak of him with the title of Old Sqmre4oes. 

“ Boots with yellow tops inverted, and coming up to the 
knee-band, were commonly worn by men somewhat advanced 
in years; but the younger portion more generally wore half¬ 
boots, as they were called, made of elastic leather, cordovan. 
These, when worn, left a space of two or three inches between 
the top of the boot and tlie knee-band. The great beauty of 
this fiishion, as it was deemed by many, consisted in restoring 
the boots, which were stretched by drawing them on, to shape, 
and bringing tliem as nearly as possible into contact with the 
; and he who prided himself most on tlie form of his lower 
limbs would work the hardest in pressure on the leather from 
the ankle upward in order to do this most effectually.”—VoL 
X. pp» SIS — 320. 

1822 was passed the " Law of Harvard Universily, reg- 
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ulating the dress of the students.” The established unifonn 
was as follows. “ The coat of black-mixed, single-breasted, 
with a rolling cape, square at the end, and with pocket flaps; 
waist reaching to the natural waist, with lapels of the same 
length; skirts reaching to the bend of the knee; three croVs- 
feet, made of black-silk cord, on the lower part of the sleeve 
of a Senior, two on that of a Junior, and one on that of a 
Sophomore. The waistcoat of black-mixed or of black; or 
when of cotton or linen fabric, of white, single-breasted, with 
a standing collar. The pantaloons of black-mixed or of black 
bombazette, or when of cotton or linen flibric^ of white. The 
surtout or great coat of black-mixed, with not more than two 
capes. The buttons of the above dress must be flai^ covered 
with the same doth as that of the garments, not more than 
eight nor less than six on the front of the coat, and four be¬ 
hind. A surtout or outside garment is not to be substituted 
fl>r the coat. But the students are permitted to wear black 
gowns, in which they may appear on all public occasions. 
Night-gowns, of cotton or linen or silk Mnic, made in the 
usual form, or in that of a frock coat, may be worn, except on 
the Sabbath, on exhibition and other occasions when an un¬ 
dress would be improper. The neckdoths must be plain 
black or plain white.” 

No student, while in the State of Massachusetts, was al¬ 
lowed, either in vacation or term time, to wear any diflerent 
dress or ornament from those above named, except in case 
of mourning when he could wear the cus^maiy lodges* 
Although d^Doumon was the punishment for persisting m the 
violation of these regulations, th^ do not appear to have been 
very well observed, and gradually, like the other laws of an 
earlier date on this subject, fell into disuse. The night-gowns 
or dressing-gowns continued to be worn at prayers and in 
public until within a few years. The bladsi-mixed, otherwise 
called OxFOKD Mixed doth, is explained under the latter 
tide. 

The only law whidi now obtains at Harvard College on the 
subject of dress is this: “On Sabbath, Exhibition, Exami- 
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nation, and Commencement days, and on all other public occa¬ 
sions, each student, in public, shall wear a black coat, with 
buttons of the same color, and a black hat or cap.” — Orders 
and Eegudoitims of the Facndty of Harv. CoTL^ July, 1853, 
p. 5. 

At one period in the history of Yale College, a passion for 
expensive dress having become manifest among the students, 
the FacuKy endeavored to curb it by a direct appeal to the 
different d^ses. The result was the establishment of the 
Lycurgan Society, whose object was the encouragement of 
plainness in apparel. The benefits which might have re¬ 
sulted from this organization were contravened by the rash¬ 
ness of some of its members. The shape which this rashness 
assumed is described in a work entitled ^ Scenes and Char¬ 
acters in College,” written by a Yale graduate of the class of 
1821. 

^ Some members were seized with the notion of a distinc¬ 
tive dress. It was strongly objected to; but the measure>was 
carried by a stroke of policy. The dress proposed was some¬ 
what like that of the Quakers, but less respectable,—a rustic 
cousin to it, or rather a caricature; namely, a dose coatee, with 
stand-up collar, and very short ^irts, — sUrteeSy they might 
be called,— the color gray; pantaloons and vest the same;— 
making the wearer a monotonous gray man throughout, in¬ 
visible at twilight. The proposers of this metamorphosis, to 
make it go, selected an individual of small and agreeable 
figure, and procuiing a suit of fine material, and a good fit, 
placed him on a platform as a specimen. On Mm it appeared 
very well, as a belted blouse does on a graceful child; and all 
the more so, as he was a fiivorite with the class, and lent to 
it the additional effect of agreeable association. But it is bad 
logic to derive a general conclusion from a single &ct: it did 
not follow that the dress would be universally becoming be- 
(mse it was so on him. However, nmjorities govern; the 
dress was voted. The tailors were glad to hear of it, expect¬ 
ing a fine run of business. 

^ But when a tall son of Anak appeared in the little bodice of 
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a ooat^ stuck upon the hips; and stOl worse, when some vety 
clumsy forms assumed the dress, and one in particular, that 1 
remember, who was equally buge in person and coarse in 
manners, whose taste, or economy, or both, — the one as 
probably as the other, — had led him to the choice of an 
ugly pepper-and-salt, instead of the true Oxford mix, or what¬ 
ever the standard gray was called, and whose tailor, or tailor- 
ess, probably a tailoress, had contrived to aggravate his natu¬ 
ral disproportions by the most awkward tit imaginable,— 
then indeed you might have said that ^some of nature’s jour¬ 
neymen had made men, and not made them well, they imi¬ 
tated humanity so abominably.’ They looked like David’s 
messengers, maltreated and sent back by Hannn.* 

“ The consequence was, the dress was unpopular; very few 
adopted it; and the society itself went quietly into oblivion. 
Nevertheless it had done some good; it had had a visible 
effect in checking extravagance; and had accomplished all it 
would have done, 1 ima^e, had it continued longer. 

“ There was a time, some three or four years previous to 
this, when a rakish fashion began to be introduced of wearing 
white-topped boots. It was a mere conceit of the wearers, 
sudi a fashion not existing beyond College, — except as it 
appeared in here and there an antiquated gentleman, a ven¬ 
erable remnant of the olden time, in whom the boots were 
matched with buckles at the knee, and a powdered queue. 
A practical satire quickly put an end to it. Some humorists 
proposed to the waiters about GoU^ to furnish them with 
such boots on condition of their wearing them. The offer 
was accepted; a lot of them was ordered at a bootrand-shoe 
shop, and, all at once, sweepers, sawyers, and the rest, ap¬ 
peared in white-topped boots. I will not repeat the profane- 
ness of a Southerner when he tirst observed a pair of them 
upon a tall and gawky shoe-black striding across the yard. 
He cursed the ^negro,^ and the boots; and^pulling off his 
own, tiung them from him. After this the servants had the 


* a Samuel x. 4. 


15 * 
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&sliioiL to theooiselves, and could buy the artide at any dis¬ 
count.”—pp. 127-129. 

At Union College, soon ad^r its foundation, there was 
enacted a law, forbidding any student to appear at chapd 
without the Collie badge, — a piece of blue ribbon, tied in 
the buttonrhole of the coat.” — Account of the First Semi- 
Ckntennud Anniversaary of t!ie PMlomMhean Society^ Union 
OoUege^ 1847. 

Such laws as the above have often been passed in Ameri¬ 
can colleges, but have generally iallen into disuse in a very 
few years, owing to the predominancT- of the feeling of demo¬ 
cratic equality, the tendency of which is to narrow, in as 
great a degree as possible, the intervals between difterent 
ages and conditions. 

See Costume. 

DUDLEIAN LECTURE. An anniversaiy sermon which is 
preadied at Harvard College before the students; supported 
by the yearly interest of one hundred pounds sterling, the gift 
of Paul Dudley, fium whom the lecture derives its name. 
The following topics were chosen by him as subjects for this 
lecture. First, for "the proving, explaining^ and proper use 
and improvement of the principles of Natur^ Religion.” 
Second, "for the conjSrmadon, illustration, and improvement 
of the great articles of the Christian Religion.” Third, "for 
the detecting, convicting, and exposing the idolatry, errors, 
and superstitions of the Romish Church.” Fomrth, "for 
maintaining, explaining, and proving the validity of the ordi¬ 
nation of ministers or pastors of the churches, and so their 
administration of the sacraments or ordinances of reli^on, as 
the same hath been practised in New England from tibe first 
b^inning of it, and so continued to this day.” 

"The instrument proceeds to declare,” says Quincy, "that 
he does not intend to invalidate Episcopal ordinatioi^ or that 
practised in Scotland, at Geneva, and among the Dissenters 
in Eng^d and in this country, all which * I esteem very 
safi^ Scriptural, and valid.’ He directed these subjects to be 
discussed in rotation, one every year, and appointed the Pres- 
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ident of the College, the Professor of Divinity, the pastor of 
the First Church in Cambridge, the Senior Tutor of the Col¬ 
lege, and the pastor of the First Church in Eoxbury, trustees 
of these lectures, which commenced in 1755, and have since 
been annually continued without intermission ”—Quinctfs 
Hist, Haro, JTniv,, VoL IL pp. 139,140, 

DULCE DECUS. Latin; literally, stoeet honor. At ’Wil¬ 
liams Goll^ a name given by a certain dass of students to 
the game of whist; the reason for which is evident. Wheth¬ 
er Maecenas would have considered it an honor to have had 
the (x>mpliment of Horace^ 

“ O et prassidium et dulce decus memn,” 
transferred as a title for a game at cards, we leave for others 
to decide. 

DUMMEE JUNGE, — literally, stupid youth ^—among Ger¬ 
man students ^is the highest and most cutting insuli^ since it 
implies a denial of sound, manly understanding and strength 
of capadfy to him to whom it is applied.”— Howit^s Student 
Life of Germany^ Am. ed., p. 127. 

DTJN'. An importunate creditor who urges for payment. A 
character not wholly unknown to collegians. 

Thanks heaven, dings by his cap and gown, and dmns 
A place made odious by remorseless duns. 

The CdUegej in JBtackujoods Mag.^ May, 1849. 


E. 

EGBESSES. At the older American colleges, when charges 
were made and excuses rendered in Latin, the student who 
had left before the conclusion of any of the religious services 
was accused of the misdemeanor by the proper office, who 
made use of the word egresses, a kind of barbarous second 
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person singular of some imaginary verb, signifying, it is sup¬ 
posed, “you went out.” 

Much absence, iardes and egresses, 

The college-evil on him seizes. 

TrumiuWs Progress of Dullness, Part L 

EIGHT. On the scale of merit, at Harvard College, eight is 
the highest mark which a student can receive for a redtation. 
Students speak of “getting an eightf which is equivalent to 
saying, that they have made a perfect recitation. 

But since the Pates will not grant all ^his. 

Save to some di^sting fellow 
Who ’ll fish and dig, 1 care not a fig. 

We ’ll be hard hoys and mellow. 

MS. Poem, W. F. AUen. 
Numberless the eiglUs he showers 

Full on my devoted head. — MS. IhH. 

At the same college, when there were three exhibitions in 
the year, it was customary for the first eight scholars in the 
Junior Class to have “parts” at the first exhibition, the sec¬ 
ond eight at the second exhibition, and the third eight at the 
third exhibition. Eight Seniors performed with them at each 
of these three exhibitions, but they were taken promiscuously 
iiom the first twenty-four in their cdass. Although there are 
now but two exhibitions in the year, twelve performing jfrom 
each of the two upper classes, yet the students still retain the 
old phraseology, and you will often hear the question, “ Is he 
in the first or second eight ? ” 

The bell for morning prayers had long been sounding! 

She says,« What makes you look so very pale ? ” — 

“ I Ve had a dream.”—“ Spring to’t, or you ’ll bo late! ”— 

“ Do n’t care! ’T was worth a part among the Second JEighL” 

ChUde Harvard, p. 121. 

ELECnONEEEING. In many colleges in the ITmted 
where there are rival societies, it is customary, on 
the s^bnisdon of a student to college, for the partisans of the 
difiTereut mdeties to wait upon him, and endeavor to secure 
him as a member* An account of this &>c£eiy Ehctkmaer- 
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in^y as it is called, is given in Sketches of Tale CoUege, at 
page 162. 

Society decHoneermg Las mostly gone hy. —Wtlltam Quarterly, 
VoL n. p. 285. 

3LEGANT EXTRACTS. At the University of Cambridge, 
Eng., a cant title applied to some fifteen or twenty men who 
have jost succeeded in passing their final examination, and 
who are bracketed together, at the foot of the PoUoi list — 
Bristed^s Five Tears in cm Fng^ Univ., Ed. 2d, p. 250. 

EMERITUS, ph Emeriti. Latin; literally, oltained Ig ser¬ 
vice. One who has been honorably discharged ftom public 
service, as, in collies and universities, a Professor Fmeritus. 

EMIGRANT. In the English universities, one who migrates, 
or removes from one college to another. 

At Chrisf s, for three years successively,.the first man was 

an emigrant from John’s.— Bristeds Five Years in an Eng. Unto., 
Ed. 2d, p. 100. 

See Migration. 

EMPTY BOTTLE. At the University of Cambridge, Eng., 
the sobriquet of a feUow-commoner. 

Indeed they [fellow-H^ommoneis] are popularly denominated 
^ empty dotdes,” the first word of the appellation bdbag an adjective, 
though were it taken as a verb there would be no untruth in it. — 
Bnsteds Fioe Teoars in an Eng. Univ., Ed. 2d, p. 34. 

EINGEiNIA, pL Greek iyKoivia, a feast of dedibation. Eestt- 
vals anciently kept on the days on whidi cities were built or 
churches consecrated; and, in later times, ceremonies renewed 
at certain periods, as at Oxdford, at the celebration of founders 
and benefiictors.— Hook. 

END WOMAN. At Bowdoin College, “endwomen,” says 
a correspondent, “are the venerable females who officiate as 
chambermaids in the different entries.” They are so called 
from the entries being placed at the ends of the buildings. 

ENGAGEMENT. At Yale College, the student, on entering, 
signs an engagement, as it is called, in the words following: 
“I, A. B., on conffition of being admitted as a member of 
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Yale OoUege, promise, on my £ii1ih and honor, to observe all 
the laws and regulations of ^is College; particularly that I 
will feithfuUy avoid using profane language, gaming, and all 
indecent, disorderly behavior, and disrespectful conduct to the 
Faculty, and all combinations to resist their authority; as 
witness my hand. A. B .”—Tale CoJl. Cat., 1837, p. 10. 

Nearly the same formula is used at Williams College. 

ENGINE. At Harvard College, for many years before and 
succeeding the year 1800, a fire-engine was owned by the 
government, and was under the management of the students. 
In a MS. Journal, under date of Oct. 29, 1792, is this note: 
" This day I turned out to exerdse the engine. P. M.** The 
company were accustomed to attend all the fires in the neigh¬ 
boring towns, and were noted for their skill and efficiency. 
But they ofien mingled enjoyment with thdr labor, nor were 
they always as scrupulous as they might have been in the 
means used to advance it In 1810, the engine having been 
newly repaired, they agreed to try its power on an old house, 
which was to be fired at a given time. By some mistake, the 
alarm was given before the house was ffiirly burning. Many 
of the town’s people endeavored to save it, but the company, 
drag^g the engine into a pond near by, threw the dirty 
water on them in such quantities that they were glad to de¬ 
sist firom thdr laudable endeavors. 

It was about this lime that the Engine Sodety was organ¬ 
ized, before which so many pleasant poems and orations were 
annually delivered. Of these, that most noted is the "Re- 
belliad,” which was spoken in the year 1819, and was first 
published in the year 1842. Of it the editor has well re¬ 
marked: «It still remains the text-book of the jocose, and 
is stOl regarded by ah, even the melancholy, as a most happy 
production of humorous taste.” Its author was Dr. Augustus 
Pierce, who died at lyngsborough, May 20,1849. 

The fevorite beverage at fires was rum and molasses, com- 
mc^y called which is referred to in the following 

hnes, co mmemo rative of the engbae ^mpany in its 
days. 
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** Bnt oil! let blacbsirap*s sable god deplore 
Those engme-heroes so renowned of yore 1 
Gone is that spirit, which, in ancient time, 

In^ired more deeds than ever shone in rhyme 1 
Te, who remember the snperb array, 

The deafening ciy, the engine’s ‘ r^dening play/ 

The broken windows, and the floating floor. 

Wherewith those masters of hydraulic lore 
Were wont to make ns tremble as we gazed. 

Can tell how many a flJse alarm was raised, 

How many a room by their o’eiflowings drenched, 

And how few fires by their assistance qnenched ? ** 

JBarvard Begister, p. 235. 

The habit of attending fires in Boston, as it bad a tendency 
to draw the attention of the students from their college duties, 
was in part the cause of the dissolution of the company. 
Their presence was always welcomed in the neighboring cily, 
and although they often left their engine behind them on re¬ 
turning to Cambridge, it was usually sent out to them soon 
after. The company would often parade through the streets 
of Cambridge in masquerade dresses, headed by a chaplain, 
presenting a most ludicrous appearance. In passing through 
the College yard, it w'as the custom to throw water into any 
window that chanced to be open. Their fellow-students, 
knowing when they were to appear, usually kept their win¬ 
dows closed; but the oflicers were not always so fortunate. 
About the year 1822, having discharged water into the room 
of the Collie regent, thereby damaging a veiy valuatife li¬ 
brary of books, the government disbanded the compsii^and 
shortly after sold the en^e to the then town of Cam¬ 
bridge^ on condition that it should never be taken out of the 
place. A few years ago it was again sold to some young 
men of West Cambridge, in whose bands it still remains. 
One of the brakes of the engine, a relic of its former glory, 
was lately discovered in the cellar of one of the College 
buildings, and that perchance has by this time been used to 
kindle the element which it once assisted to extinguish. 

ISQTJIEE BEDELL- Jri the University of Cambridge, 
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Eng., three JEsquire Bedells are appointed, whose office is to 
attend the Vice-Chancellor, whom they precede with their sil- 
yer maces upon all public occasions.— CfaTn, Guide~ 

At the XTniyersity of Oxford, the Esquire Bedells are three 
in number. They walk before the Vice-Chancellor in pro¬ 
cessions, and cany golden staves as the insignia of their office. 
—Guide to Ckrford. 

See Beadle. 

EVANGELICAL. In student phrase, a religious, orthodox 
man, one who is sound in the doctrines of the Gospel, or one 
who is reading theology, is called an JSvaiftgeLicaL 
He was a King^s College, London, man, an Evangelical. — Bris-‘ 
teds Five Years in an Eng. Umv., Ed. 2d, p. 265. 

It has been said by some of the Evangelicals, that nothing can be 
done to improve the state of morality in the Universities so long as 
the present Church system continues.— Ibtd.^ p. 348. 
EXAMINATION. An inquiry into the acquisitions of the 
students, in colleges and seminaries of learning, by question¬ 
ing them in literature and the sciences, and by hearing their 
recitals.— Webster. 

Jn aU colleges candidates ffir entrance are required to be 
able to pass an examination in certain branches of study 
beffire they can be admitted. The students are generally 
examined, in most colleges, at the close of each term. 

In the revised lavra of Harvard College, printed in the 
year 1790, was one for the purpose of introdudng examina¬ 
tions, the first part of which is as follows: “To animate 
the students in the pursuit of literary merit and fame, and to 
exdte in their breasts a noble spirit of emulation, there shall 
be annually a public examination, in the presence of a joint 
committee of the Corporation and Overseers, and such other 
gentlemen as may be inclined to attend it” It then proceeds 
to enumerate the times and text-books for each class, and 
doses by stating, that, “ should any student neglect or refuse 
‘ to attend such examination, he diall be liable to be fined a 
sum not exceeding twenty slullingB, or to be admonished or 
suspended.” Great discontent was immediately evinced by 
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the students at this regulation, and as it was not with this un¬ 
derstanding that they entered college, they conddered it as an 
ex post facto law, and therefore not binding upon them. With 
these views, in the year 1791, the Senior and Junior Gasses 
petitioned for esiemption from the examination, but thmr ap¬ 
plication was rejected by the Overseers. When this was 
declared, some of the students determined to stop the exer- 
dses for that year, if possible. For this purpose they ob¬ 
tained six hundred grains of tartar emetic^ and early on the 
morning of Aprd 12th, the day on which the examination 
was to begin, emptied it into the great cooking boilers in the 
kitchen. At break&st, 150 or more students and officers be¬ 
ing present, the coffee was brought on, made with the water 
from the boilers. Its effects were soon visible. One after 
another left the hall, some in a slow, others in a hurried man¬ 
ner, but all plainly showing that their situation was by no 
means a pleasant one. Out of the whole number there assem¬ 
bled, only four or five escaped without being made unwelL 
Those who put the drug in the coffee had drank the most^ in 
order to escape detection, and were consequently the most 
severely affected. Unluckily, one of them was seen putting 
something into the boilers, and the names of the others were 
soon after discovered. Their punishment is stated in the fid- 
lowing memoranda from a manuscript journal. 

^ Exhibition, 1791. April 20th. This mommg Trapier 
was rusticated and Sullivan susjpended to Groton for nine 
months, fi>r mingling tartar emetic with our GommQQsi.09';^ 
morning of April 12th.” 

‘^May 21st. Ely was suspended to Amherst for five 
months, for assisting Sullivan and Trapier in mingling tartar 
emetic with our commons.” 

Another student, who threw a stone into the examination- 
room, which struck the chair in which Governor Hancock 
sal^ was more severely punished. The circumstance is men¬ 
tioned in the manuscript referred to above as follows: — 

‘‘April 14th, 1791. Henry W. Jones of H-was ex¬ 

pelled from College upon evidence of a little boy that he sent 
16 
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a stone into y* Philosopher's room while a conunittee of y* 
Corporation and Overseers, and all y® Immediate Gk)vem- 
ment, were engaged in examination of y* Freshman Class.” 

Although the examination was delayed for a day or two 
on account of these occurrences, it was again renewed and 
carried^ on during that year, although many attempts were 
made to stop it For several years after, whenever these 
periods occurred, disturbances came with them, and it was 
not until the year 1797 that the differences between the offi¬ 
cers and the students were salisffictorily adjusted, and exam¬ 
inations established on a sure basis. 

EXAMINE. To inquire into the improvements or qualifica¬ 
tions of students, by interrogatories, proposing problems, or 
by heating their recitals; as, to examim the classes in col¬ 
lege ; to examine the candidates for a degree, or for a license 
to preach or to practise in a profession. — Webster. 

EXAMINEE. One who is examined; one who undergoes an 
examination. 

What loads of cold beef and lobster vanish before the exarmiees. 
—BristecTs Five Years in an Eng, Unio.^ Ed. 2d, p. 72. 

EXAMINER. One who examines. In colleges and seminar 
ries of learning, the person who interrogates the students, 
proposes questions for them to answer, and problems to solve. 

Coming forward with assumed carelessness, he threw towards us 
the formal reply of his excmmers, — Harvardiana^ Vol. m. p. 9. 

EXEAT. Latin; literally, Ut him depart. Leave of absence 
given to a student in the English universities. — Webster. 

The students who wish to go home apply for an Exeat” which 
is a paper agned by the Tutor, Master, and Dean. — Alma Mater, 
Tol. L p. 162. 

[At Eln^s College], exeats, or penmsraon to go down during 
term, were never granted but in cases of hfe and death.—J8m- 
ieds Five Years in an Eng, XJniv,, Ed. 2d, p. 140. 

EXERCISE. A task or lesson; that which is appointed for 
one to perfoEQGU In colleges, all the literary duties are called 
exercises. 
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It may be inquired, whether a great part of the exercises be not 
at best but serious follies.— Cotton Maiher^s Suggesdonsy in Qidru^s 
JBSst, Haro. Vhiv., Vol. L p. 558. 

In the English uniyersities, certain exercises, as acts, oppo- 
nencie^ &c., are required to be performed for particular de¬ 
grees. 

EXHIBIT. To take part in an exhibition; to speak in public 
at an exhibition or commencement. 

Xo student who shall receive any appointment to eaMbUt before 
the dass, the College, or the public, shall give any treat or enter¬ 
tainment to his dass, or any part thereof for or on account of those 
appointments. — Lanos YdU ColL^ 1837, p. 29. 

If any student diall foil to perform the exercise ass^ned him, or 
diall exMbU anything not allowed by the Tacully, he may be sent 
home. — Ibid.^ 1837, p. 16. 

2. To provide for poor students by an esrinbition. (See 
Exhibition, second meaning.) An instance of this use is 
given in the Gradus ad Cantabrigiam, where one Antony 
Wood says of Bishop Longland, “ He was a special friend to 
the University, in maintaining its privileges and in exMhiting 
to the wants of certain scholars.” In Mr. Peirce’s Bistoiy 
of Harvard University occurs this passage, in an account of 
the will of the Hon. W^illiam Stoughton: " He bequeathed a 
pasture in Dordiester, containing twenty-three acres and four 
acres of marsh, ^ the income of both to be eachiUtedy in the 
first place, to a scholar of the town of Dorchester, and if 
there be none such, to one of the town of Milton, and in want 
of such, then to any other well deserving that shall be most 
needy.’”—p. 77. 

EXHIBITION. In colleges, a public literary and oratorical 
display. The exerdses at esMJnUons are original composi¬ 
tions, prose translations foom the English into Greek and 
Latin, and from other languages into the English, metrical 
versions, dialogues, &c. 

At Harvard College, in the year 1760, it was voted, " that 
twice in a year, in the spring and foil, each dass should re¬ 
cite to their Tutors, in the presence of the President^ Piofes- 
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sors, and Tutors, in the several books in which they are re¬ 
citing to their respective Tutors, and that publicly in the 
Collie HaJl or ChapeL” The next year, the Overseers 
being informed that the students are not required to trans¬ 
late English into Latin nor Latin into English,” their com¬ 
mittee “ thought it would be convenient that specimens of 
such translations and other performances in classical and 
polite literature should be from time to time laid before” 
their board. A vote passed the Board of Ovei’seers recom¬ 
mending to the Corporation a conformity to these suggestions; 
but it was not until the year 1766 that a law was formally 
enacted in both boards, ^ that twice in the year, viz- at the 
semiannual visitation of the committee of the Overseers, some 
of the scholars, at the direction of the President and Tutors, 
shah publicly exhibit specimens of their proficiency, by pro¬ 
nouncing orations and delivering dialogues, either in English 
or in one of the learned languages, or hearing a forensic dis¬ 
putation, or such other exercises as the President and Tutors 
shall direct .”—Quincifs JERst, Harv, Univ^ VoL II- pp. 128- 
132. 

A few years after this, two more exhibitions were added, 
and were so arranged as to fall one in each quarter of the 
College year. The last year in which there were four exhi¬ 
bitions was 1789. After this time there were three exhibi¬ 
tions during the year until 1849, when one was omitted, since 
which lime the original plan has been adopted. 

In the journal of a member of the class which graduated at 
Harvard College in the year 1793, under the date of Decem¬ 
ber 23d, 1789, Exhibition, is tlie following memorandum: 

Music was intermingled with elocution, which (we read) 
has charms to soothe even a savc^ breast.” Again, on a 
similar occasion, April 13th, 1790, an account of the exer¬ 
cises of the day closes with tliis note: ** Tender music bemg 
interspersed to enliven the audience.” Vocal music was 
sometimes introduced. In the same Journal, date October 
Ist, 1790, Exhibition, the writer says: “ The performances 
were enlivened with an excellent piece of music, sung by 
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Harvard Singing dub, accompanied mth a band o£ music.” 
From this time to the present day, music, mther vocal or 
instrumentaJ, has formed a very entertaining part of the 
Exhibition performances.* 

The exercises for exhibilions are assigned by the Facully 
to meritorious students, usually of the two higher classes. 
The exhibitions are held under the direction of the President, 
and a refusal to perform the part assigned is regarded as a 
high offence.— Lanjos of Vmv. at Oom.^ Miss.y 1848, p. 19. 
Zaws Tale OolLj 1837, p. 16. 

2. Allowance of meat and drink; pension ; bene&ction 
settled for the maintenance of sdiolars in the English Uni- 
versilies, not depending on the foundation.— JBncyc. 

What maintenance he ffom his ffiends receives, 
lake exMbUion thou shalt have from me. 

Two Gent. VeroTia, Act. I. Sc. 3. 

This word was formerly used in American colleges. 

I order and appoint.... ten pounds a year for one exJtibitimj 
to as^t one pious young man.— Qtdnc^s JESsL Harv. Univ., VoL 
L p. 530. 

As to the extending the time of his exhibilions^ we agree to it.— 
VoL I. p. 532. 

In the yearly “ Statement of the Treasurer” of Harvard 
College, the word is still retted. 

^ A school exMbitionf says a writer in the literary World, 
with reference to England, f is a stipend given to the head 
boys of a school^ conditional on their proceeding to some pai> 
ticular collie in one of the universities.”—Vol. XTL p. 285. 

EXHTBIIIONER One who has a pension or allowance, 
granted for the encouragement of learning; one who enjoys 
an exhibition. Used principally in the English universities. 

2. One who performs a part at an exhibition in American 
colleges is sometimes called an exfdhitioner, 

EXPEL. In coU^ government, to command to leave; to 

* A printed Order of Exhibition ’* was issued at Harrard College in 
1810, for the first time. 

16* 
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dissolve the connection of a student; to interdict him fi:om 
farther connection. — Webster. 

EXPULSION. In coflege government^ expulsion is the high¬ 
est censure, and is a final separation ficom the college or uni- 
versily. — GolL Laws. 

In the Ifiaiy of JMDr. Leverett, who was President of Har¬ 
vard College from 1707 to 1724, is an account of the manner 
in which the punishment of expulsion was then infiicted. It 
is as follows: — “In the College Hall the President, after 
morning prayers, the Fellows, Masters of Art, and the sev¬ 
eral classes of Undergraduates being present, after a full 
opening of the crimes of the delinquents, a pathetic admoni¬ 
tion of them, and solemn obtestation and caution to the schol¬ 
ars, pronounced the sentence of expulsion, ordered their names 
to be rent off the tables, and them to depart the HalL” — 
Quincifs IRst. Haro. XJniv.^ VoL L p. 442. 

In England, an expelled man,” says Existed, ^ is shut 
out from the learned professions, as well as from all Colleges 
at either University.” — Five Tears in an Mug. TJniv., Ed- 
2d, p. 131. 


R 

FAdLITIBS. The means by which the performance of any¬ 
thing is rendered easy. — Webster. 

Among students, a general name for what are technically 
csSied ponies or translations. 

All such subsidiary helps in learning lessons, he classed.... 
under the opprobrious name of ^facWRes^ and never scrupled to 
sdze them as contraband goods.— MmarM of John S. Pqpicin, 
D. JD., p. Ixxvii. 

FACULTY. In colleges, the masters and professors of the 
several sciences.— Johnson. 
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In America, the faculty of a college or nniversily consists 
of the president, professors, and tutors.— Webster, 

The duties of the faculty are very extended. They have 
the general control and direction of the studio pursued in the 
college. They have cognizance of aU offences committed by 
undergraduates, and it is their spedal duly to enforce the 
observance of aU the laws and regulations for Tnfl.inta.iniTig 
discipline, and promoting good order, virtue ple^T^ ^d good 
learning in the institution with which they are connected. 
The &cul1y hold meetings to communicate and compare their 
opinions and information, respecting the conduct and charac¬ 
ter of the students and the state of the college; to decide 
upon the petitions or requests which may be offered them by 
the members of college, and to consider and suggest such 
measures as may tend to the advancement of learning, and 
the improvement of the college. This assembly is called a 
Facutfy-meetiTigy a word very often in the mouths of students. 
— CoU, Laws. 

2. One of the members or departments of a university. 

In the origin of the University of Paris,” says Braude^ 
^ the seven liberal arts (grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and music) seem to have been the sub¬ 
jects of academic iostruction. These constituted what was 
afterwards designated the Faculty of Arts. Three other 
Acuities — those of divinity, law, and medicine — were sub¬ 
sequently added. In all these four, lectures were given, and 
degrees conferred by the University. The feur Faculties 
were.txansplanted to Oxford and Cambridge, where they are 
still retained; although, in point of fact, the faculty of arts is 
the only one in which substantial instruction is communicated 
in the academical course.” — Lrandt^s Diet,, Art. Factott. 

In some American colleges, these four departments are 
established, and sometimes a fifth, the Scientific^ is added. 

FAG. Scotch, faihy to fail, to languish. Andent Swedish, 
wih-Oy cedere. To drudge; to labor to weariness; to be¬ 
come weary. 

2. To study hard; to persevere in study. 
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Place me ’midst every tod and care, 

A hapless nndeigradnate still, 

To fag at mathematics dire, &c. 

Gradus ad CanLdb.^ p. 8. 

Dee, the £unons mathematician, appears to have as intensdy 

as any wiaTi at Cambridge. For three years, he declares, he only 
slept hours a night, and allowed two hours £)r refreshment 
The remaining eighteen hours were spent in study. — p. 48. 

How did ye toil, and foggy and fume, and fret, 

Arid — what the bashful muse would blush to say. 

But, now, your painful tremors are all o’er, 

Gloath’d in the glories of a full-sleev’d gown. 

Ye strut majestically up and down, 

And now ye foggy and now ye fear, no more! 

Qent Mag,y 1795, p. 20. 

FAG. A laborious drudge; a drudge for another. In collies 
and schools, this term is applied to a boy of a lower form who 
is forced to do menisd services for another boy of a higher 
form or dass. 

But who are those three by-standers, that have such an air of 
submistion and awe in their countenances? They are fags ,— 
Freshmen, poor fellows, called out of their beds, and shivering with 
fear in the s^prehension of misting morning prayers, to wait upon 
thdr lords the Sophomores in thdr midnight revellings. — Hhr- 
vardianoy VoL II. p. 106. 

BSs fag he had well-nigh killed by a blow. 

WaUensiein in BoJirCs Stand. Zzh., p. 155. 

A tixth-form schoolboy is not a little astonished to find his fags 
becoming his masters. — Lond. Quar. Bev., Am. Ed., Vol- LXXin. 
p. 53. 

Under the title Fbbshman SBBvmmE will be £)und an 
account of the manner in wMdi members of that class were 
formerly treated in the older American colleges. 

2. A diligent student, L e. a dig. 

FAG. Time spent in, or period o^ studying. 

The afternoon’s fag is a pretty contideiable one, lasting ftom 
three till dark.— AJmaMaier^ Vol. I. p. 248. 
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After another hard fag of a week or two, a land excnrsion wotdd 
be proposed.— Ibnd.^ VoL IL p. 56. 

FAGGING. Laborious drudgery; the acting as a drudge for 
another at a college or school. 

2. Studying hard, equivalent to digging^ gnibbmg^ 

Thrice happy ye, through toil and dangers past, 

Who rest upon that peacehil idiore, 

Where all your fagging is no more. 

And gain the long-expected port at last 

Gent. Mag., 1795, p. 19. 

To fagging I set to, therefore, with as keen a relish as ever alder¬ 
man sat down to turtle. — Mma Mater, Yol. I. p. 123. 

See what I pay for liberty to leave school early, and to figure in 
every baU-room in the country, and see the world, instead of fag^ 
ging at college.— CoUegimCs Guide, p. 307. 

FAIR HARVARD. At the <^ebration of the era of the 
second century fix)in the origin of Harvard College, which 
was held at Cambridge, September 8th, 1836, the following 
Ode, written by the Rev. Samuel Gilman, D. D., of Charles¬ 
ton, S- C-, was sung to the air, “ Believe me, if all those en¬ 
dearing young charms.” 


“ Fair BEarvard ! thy sons to thy Jubilee throng, 
And with blesdn^ surrender thee o’er, 

By these festival-rites, from the Age that is past, 
To the Age that is waiting before. 

O Relic and Type of our ancesturs’ worth, 

That hast long kept their memmy wannl 
Ihst fiower of their wilderness! Star of then: 
Oahn rising through change and through storm 1 


“ To thy bowers we were led in the bloom of our youth, 

From the home of our free-roving years. 

When our fiitheis had warned, and our mothers had prayed. 
And our sisters had blest, through their tears. 

Thou then wert our parent,—the nurse of our souls,— 

We were moulded to manhood by thee, 

TQl, firighted with treasure-thoughts, fiiendriiips, and hopes, 
Thou didst launch us on Destiny’s sea. 
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«< When, as pilgrims, ve come to reyisit thy halls. 

To what kindlings the season gives birth! 

Thy shades are more soothing, thy sunlight more dear. 

Than descend on less privileged earth: 

For the Good and the Great, in their beautiful prime. 
Through thy predncts have musingly trod, 

As they girded their spirits, or deepened the streams 
That make glad the fair City of God. 

Farewell! be thy destinies onward and bright! 

To thy diildren the lesson still give. 

With freedom to think, and with patience to bear. 

And for right ever bravely to live. 

Let not moss-covered Error moor thee at its ride. 

As the world on Truth’s current glides by; 

Be the herald of Light, and the bearer of Love, 

Till the stock of the Puritans die.” 

Since the occasion on which this ode was sung, it has been 
the practice with the odists of Glass Day at Harvard Goll^ 
to write the farewell class song to the tone of ^ Fair Har¬ 
vard,” the name by which the Irish air " Believe me ” has 
been adopted. The deep pathos of this melody renders it 
peculiarly appropriate to the circumstances with which it has 
been so happily connected, and &om which it is to be hoped 
it may never be severed. 

See Glass Day. 

FAIR LICK. In the game of football, when the ball is foirly 
caught or kicked beyond the bounds, the cry usually heard, 
is jFhtr Uch ! Fair lick! 

Fair lick! ” be cried, and raised his dreadful foot, 

Armed at all points with the ancestral boot 

Harvardiana^ VoL IV. p. 22. 

See Football. 

FANTASTIGS. At Princeton GoUege, an exhibition on Com¬ 
mencement evening, of a number of students on horseback, 
fontastically dressed in masks, 

FAST. An epithet of one who is showy in dress, expensive 
or apparently so in his mode of living, and inclined to spree. 
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Formerly used exclusively among students; now of more 
general application. 

SpeaMng of the student signification of the word, Biisted 
remarks: “ A fast mam. is not necessarily (like the London 
fast man) a rowing man, though the two attributes are often 
combined in the same person; he is one who dresses fiashiiy, 
talks big, and spends, or affects to spend, money very freely ” 
—Five Tears in an Fng. Univ^ Ed. 2d, p- 23. 

The Fast Man comes, with reeling tread, 

Cigar in month, and swimming head. 

MS. Foen^ F. E. Felton. 

FAT. At Princeton College, a letter with money or a draft is 
thus denominated. 

FATHER OB PRELECTOR. In the TJniversily of Cam¬ 
bridge, Eng., one of the fellows of a college, who attends all 
the examinations for the Bachelors degree, to see that justice 
is done to the candidates ftom his own college, who are at 
that time called his som.—Gradus ad Ocmtab. 

The Fathers of the respective colleges, ze^ons for the credit of 
the societies of which they are the guardians, are incessantly em¬ 
ployed in examining those students who appear most likdy to con¬ 
test the palm of glory with their sons. — GenL Mag.^ 1773, p. 435. 

FEBRUART TWElinTT-SECOND. At Shelby, Centre, 
and Bacon Collies, in Kentucky, it is customary to select 
the best orators and speakers from the different literary soci¬ 
eties to deliver addresses on the twenl^-^econd of February, 
in c<Hnmemoration of the birtiiday of Washington. At Beth¬ 
any College^ in Yirginia^ this day is observed in a similar 
manner. 

FEEZE. Usually spelled Pheeze, q. v. 

Under Flop, another, but probably a wrong or obsolete, 
signification is given. 

FELLOW. A member of a corporation; a trustee. In the 
EngliA universities, a residence at the collie, engagement 
in instruction, and receiving therefor a stipend, are essential 
requisites to the dbaracter of a fellow* In American ool- 
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leges, it is not necessaty that a feUow should be a resident, a 
stipendiary, or an instructor. In most cases the greater num¬ 
ber of the FeUows of the Corporation are non-residents, and 
have no part in the instruction at the college. 

With reference to the TJniversiiy of Cambridge, Eng., 
Bristed remarks: “ The Fellows, who form the general body 
from which the other college officers are chosen, consist of 
those four or five Bachelor Scholars in each year w^ho pass the 
best examination in classics, mathematics, and metaphysics. 
This examination being a severe one, and only the last of 
many trials which they have gone tlirough, the inference is 
allowable that they are the most learned of the College grad¬ 
uates. They have a handsome income, whether resident or 
not; but if resident, enjoy the additional advantages of a 
well-spread table ffir nothing, and good rooms at a very low 
price. The only conditions of retaining their FeUevrships 
are, that they take orders after a certain time and remain un¬ 
married. Of those who do not fill college offices, some occu¬ 
py themselves with private pupils; others, who have properly 
of their own, prefer to live a hfe of literary leisure, like some 
of their predecessors, the monks of old. The eight oldest 
FeUows at any time in residence, together with the hShster, 
have the government of the college vested in them.”— Five 
Years in an Fng. Univ,^ Ed. 2d, p. 16. 

For some remarks on the word Fellow, see under the title 
College. 

FELLOW-COMMONER. In the University of Cambridge, 
England, FeUow‘Commoners are generally the younger sons 
of the nobilify, or young men of fortune, and have the privi¬ 
lege of dining at the FeUows’ table, whence the appellation 
originated. 

«FeUow-Commoners,” says Bristed, ‘*are ‘young men of 
fortune,’ as the Cambridge Calendar and Cambridge Guido 
have it, who, in consideration of thdr paying twice as mudi 
for everything as anybody else, are allowed the privilege of 
sitting at the Fellows’ table in haU, and in their seats at chap¬ 
el ; of wearing a gown with gold or silver lace, and a velvet 
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cap with a metallic tassel; of having the fhst choice of rooms; 
and as is generally believed, and believed not without rea¬ 
son, of getting off with a less number of chapels per week. 
Among them are included the Honorables Ttot ddest sons, — 
only these wear a hat instead of the velvet cap, and are 
thence popularly known as JEht Fellow-CJonunoners.” —Five 
Tears in aufi Univ.^ Ed. 2d, p. 13. 

A FeEoW’-Gcmmoner at Cambridge is equivalent to an Ox¬ 
ford €hMlem(m'-C(mmonery and is in all respects similar to 
what in private schools and seminaries is called a parlor 
hoarder, A fuller account of this, the first rank at the IJm- 
versily, wiU be found in the Gentleman’s Magazdne, 1795, p. 
20, and in the Gradus ad Cantabrigiam, p. 50. 

" Fellow-Commoners have been nicknamed ^Empty JBoU 
Ues ’! They have been called, likewise, ‘ Useless Members ’! 
‘The licensed Sons of Ignorance.’ ”—Gradus ad Qantcib. 

The Feliow-Commoners, alias empty hoides, (not so called because 
they Ve let out anything during the examination,) are then pre¬ 
sented. —Alma Mater^ VoL IL p. 101- 

Ih the old laws of Harvard College we find the following: 
" None shall be admitted a FeUaw-^Ckymmoner unless he first 
pay thirteen pounds six and eight pence to the college. And 
every Fedow~(hrn7nomr shall pay double tuition money. 
They shall have the privilege of dining and supping with the 
Fellows at their table in the hall; they shall be excused from 
going on errands, and shall have the title of Masters, and 
have the privil^e of wearing thdr hats as the Masters do; 
but shall attend all duties and exercises with the rest of thdbr 
class, and be alike subject to the laws and government of the 
College,” &c. The Hon. Paine Wingate, a graduate of the 
claitfi of 1759, says in reference to this subject: “ I never heard 
anything about Felhw-’Gomrmmers in college excepting in this 
paragraph. I am satisfied there has been no such description 
of scholars at Cambridge since I have known anything about 
the place.” — Feircds Hist. Harv. GolL, p. 314. 

In the Appendix to " A Sketch of the History of Harvard 
CoUege,” by Samudi A. Eliot, is a memorandum, in the list 
17 
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of donations to that institaiion, tinder the date 1683, to this 
edect “ Mr. Joseph Brown, Mr. Edward Page, Mr. Prands 
Wainwright, fdIow-c<mmioners^ gave each a silver goblet’^ 
Mr. Wainwright graduated in 1686. The other two do not 
appear to have received a degree. All things considered, it 
is probable that this order, although introduced from the Uni- 
versily of Cambridge, England, into Harvard College, re- 
cdved hut few members, on account of the evil influence 
which such distinctions usually exert* 

FELLOW OF THE HOUSE. See under House. 

FELLOW, RESIDENT. At Harvard College, the tutors 
were formerly called resident feUows, — Quinces JSisL Haro. 
Univ.^ VoL L p. 278. 

The resident feUows were tutors to the classes, and instructed 
them in Hebrew, “ and led them through all the liberal arts before 
the four years were expired.”— Harv. Beg.^ p. 249. 

FELLOWSHIP. An establishment in colleges, for the main¬ 
tenance of a fellow.— Webster. 

In Harvard College, tutors were formerly called Fellows 
of the House or College, and their oQiQ^feJlowsMps. In this 
sense that word is used in the following passage. 

Joseph Stevens was chosen " Fellow of the College, or House,” 
and as such was approved by that board [the Corporation], in the 
language of the records, " to supply a vacancy in one of the FeU 
hmhips of the House.”— Quincifs Hist. Harv. Univ., VoL L p. 279. 

FELLOWS’ ORCHARD. See Tutors’ Pasture. 

FEMUR- Latin; a tliighdmie. At Yale College, a femur 
was formerly the badge of a medical bully. 

When hand in hand all joined in band. 

With clubs, umbrellas, femurs^ 

Declaring death and broken teeth 
’Gmnst blacksmiths, cobblers, seamers. 

The Orayon^ Yale Coll., 1823, p. 14. 
One hundred vaUant warriors, who 
(My Captain bid me say) 

Three jfmurs wield, with one to fight. 

With two to run away, 
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“ Wait in Scull Castle, to recwve, 

With open gates, your men; 

Their right arms nexred, thdb femurs denched. 

Safe to protect ye then! — Ihid., p. 23. 

FEBG. To lose the heat of excitement or passion; to become 
less angry, ardent; to cooL A correspondent firom the Uni¬ 
versity of Vermont, where this word is used, says: " If a 
man gets angry, we ‘let him ferg^ and he feels better.” 

FESS. Probably abbreviated for Confess. In some of the 
Southern Colleges, to jSsul in redting; to silently request the 
teacher not to put &rther queries. 

This word is in use among the cadets at West Pointy with 
the same meaning. 

And when you and 1, and Benny, and General Jackson too, 

Are brought before a final board our course of life to view. 
May we never ^^fess ” on any “ point,* but then be told to go 
To join the army of the blest, with Benny Havens, O! 

Song, Benny HasoenSy 01 


FINES. In many of the colleges in the United States it was 
formerly customary to impose fines upon the students as a 
punishment for non-compliance with the laws. The practice 
is now very generally abolished. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, the custom of 


punishing by pecuniary mulcts began, at Harvard College, to 
be considered objectionable. “Although,” says Quincy, “lit¬ 
tle regarded by the students, they were very annoying to ihdr 
parmits.” A list of the fines which were imposed on i 
at that period presents a curious aggregate of t 


Absence from prayers. 

Tardiness at prayers, .... 
Absence from Professoris public lecture. 
Tardiness at do- 

Profonation of Lord’s day, not exceeding 
Absence from public worship, . 

Tardiness at do. 

Ill b^vior at do. not exceeding 
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Going to meeting before bell-rin^g, . . . .006 

Neglecting to repeat the sermon, . . . . 0 0 9 

Irreverent behavior at prayers, or public divinity lectures, 0 16 
Absence from chambers, &c., not exceeding . . 0 0 6 

Not declaiming, not exceeding.0 16 

Not giving up a declamation, not exceeding . . 0 16 

Absence from recitation, not exceeding . . .016 

Neglecting analy:ting, not exceeding . . . 0 3 0 

Bachdors neglecting disputations, not exceeding . - 0 1 6 

Be^ondents neglecting do. from Is. 6^. to 0 3 0 

TJndeigraduates out of town without leave, not exceeding 0 2 6 
Undergraduates tarrj-ing out of town without leave, not 

exceeding diem, .0 13 

Undergraduates tarrying out of town one week* without 

leave, not exceeding.0 10 0 

Undergraduates tarrymg out of town one month without 

leave, not exceeding.2 10 0 

Lodging strangers without leave, not exceeding . 0 16 

Entertiuning persons of ill character, not excee^ng .016 
Going out of College without proper garb, not exceeding 0 0 6 
Frequenting taverns, not exceeding . . , .016 

Fro^e cursing, not exceeding . . . . 0 2 6 

Graduates pla}dng cords, not exceeding . . .050 

Undergraduates playing cards, not exceeding . . 0 2 6 

Undergraduates playing any game for money, not exceeding 0 16 
Selling and exchanging without leave, not exceeding 0 16 

Lying, not exceeding.0 16 

Opening door by pick-locks, not exceeding . , 0 5 0 

Drunkenness, not exceeding.0 16 

Liquors prohibited under penalty-, not exceeding . 0 16 

Second offence, not exceeding ... .030 

Keeping pinhibitcd liquors, not exceeding . . 0 16 

Sending for do..0 0 6 

Fetching do. .0 16 

Going upon the top of the College, . . . .016 

Cutting off the lead,. 0 16 

Concealing the transgression of the 19ih Law,* . .016 

Tumultuous noises,.0 16 

Second offence, . . ..0 3 0 

* In reference to cutting lend ffom the old College. 
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Befilsmg to give evidence,.0 3 0 

Budeness at meals,.0 10 

Butler and cook to keep utensils dean, not exceeding 0 5 0 

Not lodging at their chambers, not exceeding . .016 

Sending Freshmen in studying time, . . . 0 0 9 

Keeping guns, and going on skating, . . . .010 

Firing guns or pistols in Collie yard, . . . 0 2 6 

Fighting or hurting any person, not exceeding . .016 


Jn 1761, a committee, of which Lieutenant-Gkivemor 
Hutchinson was a member, was appointed to consider of 
some other method of pnnidiing offenders. Although they 
did not altogether abolish mulcts, yet ^^they proposed that, in 
lieu of an increase of mulcts, absences without justifiable 
cause from any exerdse of the Coll^ should subject the 
delinquent to warning, private admonition, exhortation to 
duly, and public admonition, with a notification to parents; 
when recitations had been omitted, performance of them 
should be exacted at some other time; and, by way of pun¬ 
ishment for disorders, confinement and the performance of 
exercises during its continuance, should be enjoined." — 
Qmnafs Mist. Haro. Univ.^ VoL IL pp. 135,136. 

By the laws of 1798, fines not exceeding one dollar were 
imposed by a Professor or Tutor, or the Librarian; not ex¬ 
ceeding two dollars, by the President; all above two dollars, 
by the President, Professors, and Tutors, at a meeting. 

Upon this subject, with reference to Harvard Collie, Pro¬ 
fessor Sidney Willard remarks For a long period fines 
cemstituted the punishment of undergraduates for n^l%enGe 
in attendance at the exercises and in the peiformanoe of the 
lessons assigned to them. A fine was the lowest degree in 
the gradation of punishment. This mode of punishment or 
disapprobation was liable to objections, as a tax on the father 
rather than a rebuke of the son, (except it might be, in some 
cases, for the indirect moral influence pi^uced upon the lat¬ 
ter, operating on his filial feeling,) and as a mercenary exac¬ 
tion, since the money went into the treasury of the CoU^. 
It was a good day for the Goll^e when this punishment 
17* 
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through the purse was abandoned as a part of the system of 
punishments; which, not confined to neglect of study, had 
been extended also to a variety of misdemeanors more or less 
aggravated and aggravating .”—Memories of Youth and Man” 
hoody VoL L p. 304. 

“ Of fines,” says President Woolsey, in his Historical Dis¬ 
course relating to Yale College, “ the laws are full, and other 
documents show that the laws did not sleep. Thus there was 
in 1748 a fine of a penny for the absence of an undergraduate 
from prayers, and of a half-penny for tardiness or coming in 
after the introductory collect; of fourpence for absence from 
public worship; of from two to six pence for absence fiom 
one’s chamber during the time of study; of one shilling for 
picking open a lock the first time, and two shillings tlie sec¬ 
ond ; of two and sixpence for playing at cards or dice, or for 
bringing strong liquor into Collie; of one shilling for doing 
damage to the College, or jumping out of the windows,—and 
so in many other cases. 

" In the year 1759, a somewhat unfair pamphlet was writ- 
t^, which gave occasion to several others in quick succession, 
wherein, amidst other complaints of President Clap’s admin¬ 
istration, mention is made of the large amount of fines imposed 
upon students. The author, after mentioning that in three 
years’ time over one hundred and seventy-two pounds of law- 
fiil money was collected in this way, goes on to add, that ‘ such 
an exorbitant collection by fines tempts one to suspect that 
they have got together a most disorderly set of young men 
training up for the service of the churches, or that they are 
governed and corrected chiefly by pccuniaiy punishments;— 
that almost all sins in that sodiety are purged and atoned for 
by money*’ He adds, with justice, that these fines do not fall 
on tlie persons of the ofienders, — most of the students being 
minors, — but upon their parents; and that the practice takes 
place chiefly where there is the least prospect of working a 
reformation, since the thoughtless and extravagant^ being the 
principal offenders against College law, would not lay it to 
heart if their frolics should cost them a little more by way of 
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fine. He fur&er expresses his opinion, that this way of pun¬ 
ishing the children of the College has but little tendency to 
better their hearts and reform their manners; that pecuniaiy' 
impositions act only by touching the shame or covetousness or 
necessities of those upon whom they are levied; and that fines 
had ceased to become dishonorable at College, while to appeal 
to the love of money was expelling one devil by another, and 
to restrain the necessitous by fear of fine would be extremely 
cruel and unequaL These and other considerations are very 
properly urged, and the same feeling is manifested in the laws 
by the gradual abolition of nearly all pecuniaiy mulcts. The 
practice, it ought to be added, was by no means peculiar to 
Yale College, but was transferred, even in a milder form, firom 
the collies of England.”—pp. 47, 48. 

In connection with this subject, it may not be inappropriate 
to mention the following occurrence, which is said to have 
taken place at Harvard College. 

Dr.- y in •propria persona, called upon a Southern stu¬ 

dent one morning in the redtation-room to define logic. The 

question was something in this form. “ Mr.- , what is 

lo^c ? ” Ans. “ Lo^c, Sir, is the art of reasoning.” “ Ay; 
but I wish you to give the definition in the exact words of the 
Uaarned aidhor^^ « O, Sir, he gives a very long, intricate, con¬ 
fused definition, with whidi I did not thi nk proper to burden 
my memory.” “ Are you aware who the learned author is ?” 
“ O, yes! your honor. Sir.” “ WdO, then, I fine you one dol¬ 
lar fer disrespect.” Taking out a twoniollar note^ the stu¬ 
dent smd, with tire iNmost eang froidy “If yon will chaiige 
ihia, I will pay you on the spot.? “ I fine you another dollar,” 
said the Professor, emphatically, “ for repeated disrespect” 
Then *t is just the change, Sir,” said the student, coolly. 

FIRST-YEAR MEN. In the University of Cambridge, Eng¬ 
land, the title of First-Tear Men, or Freshmen, is given to stus 
dents during the first year of their residence at the University 

FISH. At Bfervard College, to seek or gain the good-will A 
an instructor by flattery, caresses, kindness, or offidous dvili- 
ties; to curry fevor. The German word fischen has a sec- 
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ondaiy meaning, to get by cunning, which is similar to the 
English word j^. Students speak of fishing for parts, ap¬ 
pointments, ranks, marks, &x. 

I ^ve to those that Jisk fm'parts. 

Long, sleepless nights, and aching hearts, 

A little soul, a fiiwning spirit, 

With half a grain of plodding merit, 

Which is, as Heaven I hope will say. 

Giving what ’a not my own away. 

WiU of Charles Prentiss, in Rural Beposiiary, 1795. 
Who would let a Tutor knave 
Screw him like a Guinea slave! 

Who would fish a fine to save! 

Let him turn and flee.— RebeUiad, p. 35. 

Did 1 not promise those who fished 
And pimped most, any part ^ey wished ? — Ibid., p. 33. 
’T is all well here; though *t were a grand mistake 
To write so, ^ould one ^^fish” for a “ forty-eight! ” 

ChUde Harvard, p. 33. 
Still achieving, still intriguing. 

Learn to labor and to fish. 

Poem before Y. H., 1849. 

The following passage explains more dearly, perhaps, the 
meaning of this word. ^ Any attempt to raise your standing 
by ingratiating yourself with the instructors, will not only be 
useless, but dishonorable. Of course, in your intercourse 
with the Professors and Tutors, you will not be wanting in 
that respect and courtesy which is due to them, both as your 
superiors and as gentlemen.”— Harvardlana, Vol- III- p. 79. 

Washington Allston, who»graduated at Harvard College in 
the year 1800, left a painting of a fishing scene, to be trans¬ 
mitted from class to dass. It was in esdstence in the year 
1828, but has disappeared of late. 

FISH. One who attempts to ingratiate himself with his 

FISHEIE. j instructor, tliereby to obtain favor or advantage; 
one who curries favor. 

Tou besought me to respect my teachers, and to be attentive to 
my studies, though it shall procure me the odious title of a ^fisherr 
— MordKLy Anthology, Boston, 1804, Vol. I. p. 153. 
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FISHING. The act perfoimed by fisher. The foil force 
of this word is set forth in a letter from Dr. Popkin, a 
Professor at Harvard College, to his brother William, dated 
Boston, October 17th, 1800. 

" I am sensible that the good conduct whidti I have advised 
you, and which, I doubt not, you are indined to preserve, 
may expose you to the opprobrious epithet, fishing. You 
undoubtedly understand, by this time, the meaning of that 
frightfol term, which has done more damage in college than 
aU the bad wine, and roasted pigs, that have ever fired the 
frenzy of Genius! The meaning of it, in shorty is nothing 
less than this, that every one who acts as a reasonable being 
in the various relations and duties of a scholar is using the 
basest means to ingratiate himself with the government, and 
seeking by mean compliances to purdiase their honors and 
fovors. At least, I thought this to be true when I was in 
the government. If times and manners are altered, I am 
heartily glad of it; but it wiH not injure you to hear the tales 
of former times. If a scholar appeared to perform his exer¬ 
cises to his best ability, if there were not a marked contempt 
and indifference in his manner, I would hear the whisper run 
round the class, If one appeared firm enough to per¬ 

form an unpopular duty, or showed common civility to his 
instructors, who certainly wished him well, he was fiMng. 
If he refused to join in some genersd disorder, he was in¬ 
sulted with fishing. If he did not appear to despise the 
esteem and approbation of his instructor^ and to disclaim all 
the rewards of diligence and virtue, he was suspected oifish¬ 
ing. The fear of this suspicion or imputation has, I believe, 
perverted many mmds which, from good and honorable mo¬ 
tives, were better disposed.” — Meimrial of John S. PopMn, 
JD. jD., pp. xxvL, xxviL 

To those who Ve parts at exhibition, 

Obtained by long, unwearied 
I say, to such unlucky wretches, 

I ^ve, for wear, a brace of breeches. 

Will of Charles Prentiss, in Rural Repository, 1795. 
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And, since Ms JiMng on the land -was Tsun, 

To try Ms luck upon the azure main. — C2ass Poctw, 1835, 
Whenever 1 needed advice or asastance, 1 did not heatate, 
through any fear of the charge of what, in the College cant, was 
called fishing^ to ask it of Dr. Popkin.— Memorial of John S, 
Pqpkin, D. JD., p. ix. 

At Dartmouth College, the decdoneeiing for members of 
the secret societies was formerly csJledJiskmg, At the same 
institution, individuals in the Senior Glass were said to \)ejish- 
mg for afpoinbrmds^ if they tried to gain the good-wiU of the 
Faculty by any special means. 

FIVES. A kind of play with a ball against the side of a build¬ 
ing, resembling tennis; so named, because three fives ov fifteen 
are counted to the game. — Smart. 

A correspondenl^ writing of Centre College, Ky., says: 
“ Fives was a game very much in vogue, at which the Pres¬ 
ident would often take a hand, and while the students would 
play for ice-cream or some other refreshment^ he would never 
fan to come in for his share.’* 

FIZZLE. Halliwell says: “ The half-hiss, half-sigh of an ani- 
maL” In many colleges in the United States, this word is 
applied to a bad redtation, probably from the want of distinct 
articulation wMch usually attends such performances. It is 
further explained in the Yale Banger, Kovember 10,1846: 
^This figure of a wounded snake is intended to represent 
what in technical language is termed a fizde. The best j udges 
have dedded, that to get just one third of the meaning right 
constitutes v, perfect ftsde^ 

With a mind and body so nearly at rest, that naught interrupted 
my inmost repose save cloudy reminiscences of a morning *^ftsde^ 
and an afternoon " flunk,” my tranquillity was suifidentiy enviable. 
— Y(de Lit. Mag.^ Vol. XV. p. 114. 

Here he could ftzdes mark without a ^h, 

Aiud see orations unregarded die. 

The Tomakoaxkj Hov., 1849. 
Not a wail was heard, or a mild si^, 

As Ms corpse o’er the pavement we hurried. 

The GaOmipger^ Dec., 1849. 
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At Princeton College, the word hhie is used with jftsszle, to 
render it intenslye; as, he made a Uaefissdey hs^fsszled Uue, 

FIZZLE. To feil in reciting; to redte badly. A correspond¬ 
ent from Williams College says: ^Flunk is the common 
word when some unfortunate man makes an utter &ilare in 
recitation. He fazhs when he stumbles through at last” 
Another from Union writes: “If you have been laay, you 
wiQ probably A writer in the Yale Literary Maga¬ 

zine thus humorously defines this word: ^Fisssde. To rise 
with modest reluctance, to hesitate ofren, to decline finally; 
generally, to misunderstand the question.”—VoL XIV. p. 
144 

My dignify is outraged at bdiolding those YrhoJisssiU and flunk in 
my presence tower above me. — The Yale Banger, Oct. 22, 1847. 

I “skinned,” and ^Jizded” through. 

Preseniatim Bay Songs, June 14,1854. 

The verb to fizzle out, which is used at the Wes^ has a 
little stronger signification, viz. to be quenched, extanguished ; 
to prove a fidlure. — Bartletts JDict. Americamsms, 

The frcfious and revolutionary action of the fifteen has inter¬ 
rupted the regular buriness of the Senate, disgraced the actors, and 
fizded out. — Qmcmnaii Gazette. 

2. To cause one to fiul in redting. Sdd of an instruc¬ 
tor. 

Fizde him tenderly, 

Bore Hm with c£ure, 

Fitted so denderly, 

Tutor, beware. 

Tale Lit. Mag., Vd. XDI. p. 321. 

FIZZLING. Eedting badly; the act of making a poor red- 
tadon. 

Of this word, a writer jocosely remarks: “ Fizzling is a 
somewhat jfree translalion of an intricate sentence; proving a 
proposition in geometry from a wrong figui^e. Fizzling is 
caused sometimes by a too hasfy perusal of the pony, and 
generally by a total loss of memory when called upon to re¬ 
cite.” — Sophomore Independent, Union College, Nov. 1854. 
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Weather drizzling, 

Freshmen fading. 

Y<de Lit. Mag.^ Vol. XV. p. 212. 

FLAM, At the University of Vermont, in student phi-ase, to 
flam is to be attentive, at any time, to any lady or company 
of ladies. E. g. “ He spends half his time Jtamming^^ i. e. 
in the society of the other sex. 

FLASH-IN-THE-PAN. A student is said to make a flash- 
in-lJiB’^an when he commences to recite brilliantly, and sud¬ 
denly fails; the latter part of such a recitation is a Fizzle. 
The metaphor is borrowed from a gun, which, after being 
primed, loaded, and ready to be discharged, flashes in the 
pan. 

FLOOR. Among coUe^ans, to answer such questions as may 
be propounded concerning a given subject. 

Then Olmsted took hold, but he couldn’t make it go, 

For we Jloored the Bien. Examination. 

Presentation Day Songs, Yale Coll., June 14,1854. 

To floor a paper, is to answer every question in it.— 
Bristed. 

Somehow I nearly Jloored the paper, and came out feeling much 
more comfortable than when 1 went in. —Bristeds Five Years in 
an Eng. Univ., Ed- 2d, p. 12. 

Our best classic had not time to floor Hae paper. — DM., p. 135. 

FLOP. A correspondent from the University of Vermont 
writes: “Any ‘cute’ performance by which a man is sold 
[deceived] is a good Jhp, and, by a phiuse bonx)wed from 
the ball ground, is ‘rightly played.^ The discomfited indi¬ 
vidual declares that they ‘ are all on a side,’ and gi\ C'A up, or 
‘rolls over’ by giving his opponent ‘gowdy.’” “A man 
writes cards during examination to ‘feeze the profs’; said 
cards are ‘gumming cards,’ and he jiops the examination if 
he gets a good mark by the means.” One usually his 
marks by feigning sickness. 

FLOP A TWENTY. At the University of Vermont, to 
a tipeniy is to make a perfect recitation, twenty being the 
maximum mark for scholarship. 
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FLTIMMTJX. Any failure is called ^flurnmux. In some col¬ 
leges the word is particularly applied to a poor redtation. 
At WiUiams College, a Mlure on the play-ground is called a 
fiuTnmwx. 

FLIIMUyiUX. To fail; to redte badly. Mr. Bartlett, in his 
Dictionary of Americanisms, has the word Jkmimx, to be 
overcome; to be frightened; to give way to. 

Perhaps Parson Hyme did n’t put it into Pokerville for two mor¬ 
tal hours; and perhaps Pokerville did n’t mizzle, wince, and finally 
flmmmx right beneath him.— Drama in PokermHe. 

FLUNEL This word is used in’some American colleges to de¬ 
note a complete failare in recitation. 

This, 0, [signii^^g ndther b^inning nor end,] Tutor H- 

said meant a perfect j^unih — The Yale Banger^ Nov. 10,1846. 

I’ve made some twelve or fourteen flunks ,— The GctUmipper^ 
Dec. 1849. 

And that bold man must bear a flunky or die, 

Who, when John pleased be captious, dared reply. 

Tcde Tomahavk, Nov. 1849. 

The ISabbath dawns upon the poor student burdened with the 
thought of the lesson, or flunk of the morrow morning.—Jbu2., 
Feb. 1851. 

Jfcjle thought ..... 

First of his distant home and parents, tunc. 

Of tutors’ note-books, and the morrow’s flunk. 

Ibid., Feb. 1851. 

In moody meditation sunk, 

Reflecting on my future flurds. 

Songs of Tale, 1853, p. 54. 

And so, in spite of scrapes and flunks. 

I’ll have a sheep-skin too. 

Preseniaivon Day Songs, June 14,1854. 

Some amusing anecdotes are told, such as the wdl-known one 
about the lofly dignitary’s macaronic injunction, Exdude canem, 
et shut the door ”; and another of a tutoris dismal flunk on feba. — 
Harv. Mag., YoL L p. 263. 

FLUNK. To maike a complete failare when called on to re¬ 
dte. A writer in the Yale Literary Magazine defines it, 
18 
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to decline peremptorily, and then to whisper, ^ I had it all, 
except that confounded little place.* **— Y oL XIV. p. 144. 

They know that a man who has because too much of a 

genins to get his lesson, is notin a state to appreciate joking.— 
Asnhersl Indicaior^ Vol. L p. 253. 

Nestor was appointed to deliyer a poem, but most ingloiiously 
flanked. —Uid., VoL L p. 256. 

The phrase to flunk ovt^ which Bartlett, in his Dictionary 
of Americanisms, defines, ‘‘to retire through fear, to back 
out," is of the same nature as the above word. 

Why, Htfle one, you must be cracked, if you flunk out before we 
b^n.—17- C. NedL 

It was formerly used in some American colleges as is now 
the YTOcd. flunk. 

We must have, at least, as many subscribers as there are students 
in College, or ^ flunk ouL’*-^ The Crayon^ Yale ColL, 1823, p. 3. 

FLUNKEY. In college parlance, one who makes a complete 
fiulure at recitation; one ^ho flunks. 

1 bore him safe through Horace, 

Saved him ficom the flanketfs doom. 

Ycde Liu Mag.^ Vol- XX p- 76- 

FLUNKENG. Failing completely in redting. 

FlunJdng so gloomily. 

Crushed by contumely. 

Ycde Lit. Mag.^ Vol. XIH. p. 822. 

We made our earliest call while the man first called up in the 
division-room was deliberately and gracefully flunking” — Und., 
VoL XIV. p. 190. 

See what a spot a flunking Soph’more made! 

Ycde GaUmippeTj Nov. 1848. 

FLDNK0L06Y. A fardcal word, designed to express the 
sdence of 

The-scholarship, is awarded to the student in each Fresh¬ 

man Class who passes the poorest examination in Flunkcdogg .— 
Burlesque CcOalogue, Yale Coll., 1852-53, p. 28. 

FOOTBALL. For many years, the game of football has been 
the fovoiite amusement at some of the American collies. 
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during certain seasons of the year. At Harvard and Yale, 
it is customary the Sophomore Glass to challenge the 
Freshmen to a trial game, soon after their entrance into Col¬ 
lege. The interest excited on this occasion is always very 
great, the Seniors usually siding with the former, and the 
Juniors with the latter class. The result is generally in favor 
of the Sophomores. College poets and prose-writers have 
often chosen the game of football as a topic on which to exer¬ 
cise their descriptiye powers. One invokes his mus^ in imi¬ 
tation of a great poet, as follows: — 

“ The Freshmen’s wrath, to Sophs the direful luring 
Of fihing unnumbered bruised, great goddess, ” 

Another, speaking of the size of the ball in ancient times 
compared with what it is at present, says: — 

<< A ball like this, so monstrous and so hard, 

Six eager Freshmen scarce could kick a yard I” 

Further compositions on this subject are to be found in the 
Harvard Register, Harvardiana, Yale Banger, &X5. 

See Weestling-Match. 

FORENSIC. A written argument^ maintaining dther the 
affirmative or the negative side of a question. 

In Harvard College, the two senior classes are required to 
write forensics once in every four weeks, on a subject as¬ 
signed by the Professor of Moral Philosophy; these they 
read before him and the division of the dass to which they 
bdong, on appointed days. It was ffixmerly customary for 
the teacher to name those who were to write on the affirma- 
^ve and those on the negative, but it is now left optional 
with the student which side he will take. This word was 
ori^naHy used as an Elective, and it was usual to speak of a 
* brensic dispute, which has now been shortened into forensic. 

For every unexcused omission of a forensic, or of reading a 
forensic, a deduction shall be made of the highest number of marks 
to which that exercise is entitled. Sevenly-two is the highest mark 
for forensics.—laxos of Univ. at Cam., Mass., 1848. 

What with themes, forensics, letters, memoranda, notes on lec- 
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tures, Yeises, and articles, I find myself conadeiably bnnied.— 
CdUegiany 1830, p. 241. 

When 

1 call to mind Forensics numherless, 

With arguments so grave and erudite, 

I never xmderstood their force myself, 

But trusted that my sage instructor would. 

Harvardiana, VoL lEL p. 403. 

FORK ON. At Hamilton College, to fork on^ to appropriate 
to one’s sel£ 

FORTS- At Jefferson and at Washington Colleges in Penn¬ 
sylvania, the boarding-houses for the students are called 

FOUNDATION. A donation or legacy appropriated to sup¬ 
port an institution, and constituting a permanent fund, usually 
for a charitable purpose.— Webster. 

Jn America it is also applied to a donation or legacy appro¬ 
priated especially to maintain poor and deserving, or other 
students, at a college. 

In the selection of candidates for the various beneficiary ,/uunda- 
tions^ the preference will be g^ven to those who are of exemplary 
conduct and scholarship .—Lam of Uhiv. at Cam., 3fass., 1848, p. 19. 

Scholars on this foundation are to be called scholars of the 
house .”—Sketches of Tale OoU., p. 86. 

FOUNDATIONER. One who derives support from the funds 
or foundation of a college or a great school— Jackson. 

This word is not in use in the United States. 

See Benepigiabt. 

FOUNDATION SCHOLAR. At tlie University of Cam¬ 
bridge, Eng., a scholar who enjoys certain privileges, and who 
is of that class whence Fellows are taken. 

Of the scholars of this name, Bristed remarks: “The tar 
ble nearer the door is filled by students in the ordinary Un¬ 
dergraduate blue gown; but from the better service of thrir 
table, and perhaps some little consequential air of their own, 
it is plain tlmt they have something peculiar to boast of. 
They are the Foundation Scliolars, from whom the future 
Fellows are to be chosen, in the proportion of about one out 
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of three. Thdr Sdiolarsliips are gained by fty 51 .mTng.tiAn in 
the second or third year^^ and entitle them to a peconiaiy 
allowance irom the college, and also to their commons gratis 
(these latter subject to certain attendance at and service in 
chapel), a first choice of rooms, and some other little privi- 
leges, of which they are somewhat proud, and occasionally 
they look as if consdons that some Don may be saying to a 
chance visitor at the high table> ^ Those over yonder are the 
scholars, the best men of their year.’”— Mve Tears in an 
Eng. TJniv^ Ed. 2d, p. 20. 

FOX. In the German universities, a student daring the first 
half-year is called a Fox (Fnchs), the same as Freshman. 
To this the epithet nas^ is sometimes added. 

On this subject, Howitt remarks: " On entering the Uni- 
verdly, he becomes a Eameely — a GameL This happy tran¬ 
sition-state of a few weeks gone by, he comes forth finally, on 
entering a Chore, a Eox^ and runs joyfully into the new 
Burschen life. During the first semester or half-year, he Is a 
gold fox, which means, that he hs&faxesj or rich gold in plen¬ 
ty yet; or he is a Orass-fuchs, or fat fox, meaning that he yet 
swells or puffe himself up with gold.”— Stxident lAfe of Ger-^ 
mangy Am. ed., p. 124. 

Halloo there, Herdman, jfoa;' ” yelled another lusty tippler, and 
Herdman, thus appealed to, arose and emptied the contents of his 
glass. — TdJiA JUjl, Mag.’t Vol. XXL p. 116. 

At the same moment, a door at the end of the haU was thrown 
open, and a procession of new-comers, or Nasty Foxes^ as they are 
called in the college dialect, entered two by two, looking wild, and 
green, and foolish .—LongfeUetds Hyperion^ p. 109. 

See also in the last-mentioned work the Fox song. 

FBEEZE. A correspondent &om ’Williams College writes: 

But by £ax the most expressive word in use among ns is 
Freeze* The meaning of it might be felf^ if, some cold mom- 
ing, you would place your tender hand upon some frosty 
door-latch; it would be a striking spedmen on the part of the 
door-latch of what we mean by Freeze. Thus we freeze to 
applet in the orchards, to fellows whom we electioneer fi>r in 
18* 
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our secret societies^ and aJas! some even go so far as to freeze 
to the ladies.” 

" Now, boys,” szdd Bob, * freeze on” and at it they went— Tcde 
IaL. Mag,^ Vol. XU. p. 111. 

FBESH. An abbreviation for Freshman or Freshmen; 
Fbeshes is sometimes used for the plural. 

When Sophs met FresJi, power met oppoting power. 

Harv. Reg., p. 251. 

The Sophs did nothing all the first fortnight but torment the 
Fresh, as they call us.— Harvardiana, Vol. m. p. 7G. 

Listen to the low murmunngs of some annihilated Fresh upon 
the Ddta. — Oration before H. L. of 1. O, of O. F., 1848. 

FEESn. Newly come; likewise, awkward, like a Freshman. 
— Grad, ad Gantdb, 

For their behavior at table, spitting and couglung, and i^eaking 
loud, was counted undvil in any but a gentleman; as we say in the 
university, that nothing is fresh in a Senior, and to him it was a 
gloiy .—ArchceoL Aiticce, Edit. Oxon., 1675, B. VI. 

FBESHMAN, pi Fbeshmen. In England, a student during 
his first yearns residence at the university. In America, one 
who belongs to the youngest of the four classes in college, 
called the Freshman Glass, — Webster, 

FEESHMAN. Pertaining to a Freshman, or to the class 
called Freshman, 

FEESHMAN, BXJTLEE’S. At Harvard and Yale CSoUeges, 
a Freshman, formerly hired by the Butler, to perform certain 
duties pertaining to his office, was called by this name. 

The Butler may be allowed a Freshman, to do the foregoing du¬ 
ties, and to deliver articles to the students from the Buttery, who 
shall be appointed by the President and Tutors, and he shall be d- 
lowed the same provition in the Hall as the Waiters; and he shall 
not be charged in the Steward’s quarter-bills under the heads of 
Steward and Instruction and Sweepers, Catalogue and Dinner.— 
Z&oss of Harv, CoU., 1798, p. 61. 

Wkh being hutWs freshman, and rini^ng the bell the first year, 
waiter the three last, and keeping school in the vacations, I rubbed 
throngb. — The Algerine Captive, Walpole, 1797, Vol. I- p. 64. 

See Butleb, Buttery. 
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FBESHJ Vf ATT CXiXJS. At S^uDilton. College^ it is custoinaiy 
for the new Sophomore Class to present to the Freshmen at 
the commencement of the first term a heavy cudgel, six feet 
long, of black walnut, brass bound, with a silver plate in¬ 
scribed “Freshman Ghh” The club is given to the one 
who can hold it out at arm’s length the longest time, and the 
presentation is accompanied with an address fium one of the 
Sophomores in behalf of his dass. He who receives the club 
is styled the "leader.” The "leader ” having been dedared, 
after an appropriate speech fiom a Freshman appointed for 
that purpose, "the dass,” writes a correspondent, "ibim a 
procession, and march around the CoU^e yard, the leader 
carrying the dub before them. A trial is then made by 
the dass of the virtues of the dub, on the Chapd door.” 

FBESHMAN, COLLEGE. In Harvard University, a mem¬ 
ber of the Freshman Class, whose duties are enumerated 
below. " On Saturday, after the exercises, any student not 
specially prohibited may go out of town. If the students 
thus going out of town fail to return so as to be present at 
evening prayers, they must enter their names with the Ool- 
Uge Freshman within the hour next preceding the evening 
study bell; and all students who shall be absent from evening 
prayers on Saturday must in like manner enter their names.” 
— StxxttOes and JLanjs of the Univ, in Gam,, Mass,, 1825, p. 42. 

The GoUege Freeman lived in No. 1, Massachusetts H all, 
and was conunonlj called the hoohieeper. The duties dt this 
office are now performed by one of the Proctors. 

FBESHMANHOOD- The state of a Freshmem, or the time 
in whidi one is a Freshman, which is in duration a year. 

But yeameth not thy laboiing heart, O Tom, 

For those dear hours of simple Freshmanhood f 

Harvardzana, YoL IIL p. 405. 

When to the college I came, in the first dear day of my freshhood, 
T.iTrft to the school we had left I ima^ned the new situation 

Ihid,, Vol. m. p. 98. 

FRESHMANIC. Pertaining to a Freshman; resembling a 
Freshman, or his condition. 
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The Junior Class had heard of our miraculous doings, and as¬ 
serted -with €hat peculiar dignity which should at all times excite 
terror and awe in the Freshmantc breast, that they would counte¬ 
nance no such proceedings.— HarvardianOj Yol. HL p. 316. 

1 do not pine for those FresJmianic days. — Ibid., Yol. m. p. 405. 

FBpESHMEN, PAEIETAL. In Harvard College, the mem¬ 
ber of the Freshman Glass who gives notice to those whom 
the diairman of the Parietal Committee wishes to see, is 
known by the name of the Parietal Freshmaiu For his ser¬ 
vices he receives about forty dollars per annum, and the rent 
of his room. 

FRESHMAK, PRESIDENT'S. A member of the Fresh¬ 
man Class who performs the official errands of the President, 
for which he receives the same compensation as the Pabie- 
TAL FreSHBIAK. 

Then Bibo kicked his carpet thrice. 

Which brought his Freshman in a trice. 

“ You little rascal! go and call 
The persons mentioned in tins scroll.’' 

The fellow, hearing, scarcely feels 
The ground, so quickly fly his heels. 

ItebeUiad, p. 27. 

FRESBGDdAN, REGENT'S- In Harvard College, a member 
of the Freshman Class whose duties are given below. 

When any student shall return to town, after having had 
leave of absence for one night or more, or after any vacation, 
he shall apply to the JSegenfs Freshman, at his room, to enter 
the time of his return; and shall tarry till he see it entered. 

“ The JRegen^s Freshman is not charged under the 
of Steward, Instruction, Sweepers, Catalogue, and Dinner/' 
— Laws of Haro, CbfiL, 1816, pp. 46, 47, 

This office is now abolished. 

FRESHMAN'S BIBXrE. Among colle^an% the Ti ftwiA by 
which the body of laws, the catalogue, or the calendar of a (K)1- 
legjklte institution is often designated. The signfficancy of the 
word SSIl» is seen, when the porition in which the laws are 
intended to be r^arded is considered. The Fredmm is sop- 
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posed to liave studied and to be more familiar witli the laws 
than any one else, hence the propriety of using his name in 
this connection. A copy of the laws are usually presented to 
each student on his entrance into college. 

Every year there issues hxim the warehouse of Messrs. Deighton, 
the publishers to the University of Cambridge, an octavo volume, 
bound in white canvas, and of a very periodical and buriness-like 
appearance. Among the Undergraduates it is commonly known 
by the name of the ^Fres7im(m*s Bible” —the public ususdly ask 
for the “ University Csdendar.*^— WeiMnster Reo,^ Am. ed^ Vol. 
XXXV. p. 230. 

See College Bible. 

FBESHMAlSr SERVITUDE. The custom which formerly 
prevailed in the older American colleges of allowing the 
members of all the upper classes to send Freshmen upon 
errands, and in other ways to treat them as inferiors, appears 
at the present day strange and almost unaccountable. That 
our forefathers had reasons which they deemed suficienf^ not 
only for allowing, but sanctioning, this subjection, we cannot 
doubt; but what these were, we are not able to know finm 
any accounts whidh have come down to us jOrom the past. 

^^Qn attending prayers the first evening,” says one who 
graduated at Harvard College near the dose of the last cen¬ 
tury, “ no sooner had the President pronounced the condud- 
ing ^ Amen/ than one of the Sophomores sung out^ * Stop, 
Freshmen, and hear the customs read-’” An account of 
these customs is given in President Quincy’s BQstoiy of Har¬ 
vard University, VoL H. p. 539. It is entitled, 

^The Ancient Customs of Harvard College, es¬ 
tablished BY THE Government op it.” 

" 1. No Freshman sball wear his hat in the CoU^e yard, unless 
it rains, Trails, or snows, provided he he on foot, and have not both 
hands fiill. 

“ 2. No Undeigraduate shall wear his hat in the College yard 
when any of the Governors of the College are there; and no Bach- 
dor shall wear his hat when the President is there. 

" 3. Freriimen are to conader all the other classes as their seniors. 
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4. No Exeshnoan sliaU s|>eak to a Senior* mth Ms hat on, or 
have it on in a Senior’s chamber, or in his own, if a Senior be 
there. 

" 5. All the Undeigraduates sMJl treat those in the Government 
of the College with respect and deference; particularly they shall 
not be seated without leave in thmr presence; they shall be uncov¬ 
ered when they speak to them or are spoken to by them. 

“ 6. All Freshmen (except those employed by the Immediate 
Government of the College) shall be obliged to go on any errand 
(except such as shall be judged improper by some one in the Gov¬ 
ernment of the College) for any of his Seniors, Graduates or Un¬ 
dergraduates, at any time, except in studying horn's, or after nine 
o’clock in the evening. 

7L A Senior SopMster has authority to tsika a Freshman from a 
Sophomore, a Middle Bachelor from a Junior SopMster, a Master 
from a Senior SopMster, and any Governor of the College from a 
Master. 

“ 8. Every Freshman before he goes for the person who takes 
him away (unless it be one in the Government of the CoU^) shsdl 
retnm and inform the person from whom he is taken. 

No Freshman, when sent on an errand, shall make any 
unnecessary delay, n^lect to make due return, or go away till dis¬ 
missed by the person who sent Mm. 

10. No Freshman shall be detained by a Senior, when not 
actually employed on some suitable errand. 

“ 11. No Freshman shall be obliged to observe any order of a 
Senior to come to Mm, or go on any errand for Mm, uidess he be 
wanted immediately. 

12. No Freshman, when sent on an errand, shall tell who he is 
going for, unless he be asked; nor be obliged to tell what he is going 
for, unless asked by a Governor of the College. 

<< 13. When any person knocks at a Freshman’s door, except in 
studying time, he shall inunediatdy open the door, without inqmr- 
ing who is there. 

** 14. No scholar shall call up or down, to or from, any chamber 
in the College. 

15. No scholar shall play football or any other game in the 
ColU^ yard, or throw any tMng across the yard. 


* Seidor, as here used, indicates an officer of coU^, or a mesiber of 
either of the three upper classes, agreeable to Custom No. on page 213. 
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" 16. The Freshmea dbaJl iuroish bats, balls, and fixribsJls for 
the use of the students, to be kept at the Bntteij. * 

«17- Eveiy Freshman diall pay the Butler fi>r puttmg up his 
name in the Buttery. 

18. Strict attention shall be paid by all the students to the com¬ 
mon rules of cleanliness, decency, and politeness. 

The Sophomores shall publish these customs to the Freshmmi 
in the Chapd, whenever ordered by any in the Government of the 
College; at which time the Freshmen are enjoined to ke^ their 
places in their seats, and attend with decency to the reading." 

At the dose of a manuscript copy of the laws of Harvard 
College, transcribed by Bichard Waldron, a graduate of the 
class of 1738, when a Freshman, are recorded the £)l]owing 
regulations, which differ from those already dted, not only 
in arrangement, but in other respects. 

College Customs, Anno 1734- 5. 

“ 1. Bo Freshman diall ware his bat in the College yard except 
it rains, snows, or hails, or be be on horse back or haith both hands 
full. 

<< 2. Bo Freshmau shall ware bis hat in bis Seniors Chamber, or 
in bis own if bis Senior be there. 

3. Bo Freshman shall go by his Senior, without taking Ids hat 
of if it be on. 

“ 4. Bo Freshman shall intrude into bis Seniors company. 

5. Bo Frediman shall laugh in bis Seniors fuse. 

6. Bo Freshman shall talk saucily to his Senior, or speak to 
him with his hat on. 

^ 7. Bo Fre shman shall ask his Senior an impertinent qnei^iHm. 

8. Freshmen are to take notice that a Senior Scqphister can 
take a Freshman from a Sophiniore,f a Middle Batcdour fom a 
Junior Sophister, a Master from a Senior Sophister, and a Fdlow j; 
from a Master. 

“ 9. Freshmen are to find the rest of the Scholars with bats, 
balls, and jR>ot balls. 

10. Freshmen must pay three slfSlings a pdce to the Butler to 
have there names set up in the Buttery. 

<< 11. Bo Freshman shall loiter by the [way] when he is sent of 

* The law in reference to footballs is stHl observed. 

t See SoFHOHOBu. $ 1- e. Tutor 
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an errand, bnt sliall make Itast and ^ve a direct answer when he is 
asked who he is going [for]. No Freshootan shall use lying or equiv¬ 
ocation to escape going of an errand. 

“ 12. No Freshman shall tell who [he] is going [for] except he 
be a^ed, nor for what except he be asked by a Fellow. 

‘‘ 13. No Freshman shall go away when he haith been sent of an 
errand before he he dismissed, which may be imderstood by saying, 
it is wdl, I thank you, you may go, or the like. 

“ 14. When a Freshman knocks at his Seniors door he shiQl tdl 
[his] name if asked who. 

15. When anybody knocks at a Freshmans door, he shall not 
aske who is there, but shall immediately open the door. 

“ 16. No Freshman shall lean at prayrs but shall stand upright 

“ 17. No Freshman shall call his cla^mate by the name of Fresh¬ 
men. 

“ 18. No Freshman shall call up or down to or from his Seniors 
chamber or his own. 

19. No Freshman shall call or throw anything across the Col- 
1^ yard. 

“ 20. No Freshman shall mingo against the College wall, nor go 
into the Fellows cus John.* 

“ 21. Freshmen may ware there hats at dinner and supper, ex¬ 
cept when they go to receive there Commons of bread and bear. 

22. Freshmen are so to carry themselves to there Seniors in all 
respects so as to be in no wise saucy to them, and who soever of the 
Fr^hmen shall brake any of these customs shall be sever^y pun¬ 
ished.” 

Another manuscript copy of these singular regulations bears 
date September, 1741, and is entitled, 

“ The Customs op Harvard College, -which ip the 
Freshmen don’t observe and obey, they shall 

BE SEVERELY PUNISHED IF THEY HAVE HEARD THEM 
READ.” 

“ 1. No Freshman shall wear Ms hat in the CoU^ yard, except 
it rsuns, hails, or snows, he be on horseback, or hath bo& hands fall. 

“ 2. No Frediman shall pass by his Senior, without pulling his 
hat ofi^ 

3. No Freshman shall be saucy to his Senior, or ^eak to Mm 
with his hat on. 


• Abbreviated for Cousin John, i. c. a privy. 
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" 4. No Fx^sihinaii shall laugh in his Senioi^s &ce. 

^ 5. No Freshman shall ask his Senior any impertinent question. 

" 6, No Fredhman shall intrude into his Senioi^s company. 

cc 7. Freshmen are to take notice that a Senior Sophister can 
take a Freshman from a Sophimore, a Master j&om a Senior 
Sophister, and a FeUow from a Master. 

^ 8. When a Freshman is sent of an errand, he shall not loiter 
by the way, but shall make haste, and give a direct answer if asked 
who he is going for. 

<< 9. No Freshman shall tell who he is a going £)r (unless asiked^, 
or what he is a going for, unless asked by a Fellow. 

10. No Freshman, when he is going of errands, shall go away, 
except he be dismissed, which is known by saying, ‘ It is well/ 

* You may go,’ ‘ I thank yon/ or the like. 

11. Freshman are to find the rest of the scholars with bats, 
balls, and footballs. 

" 12. Freshmen shall pay three shillings to the Bntler to have 
their names set up in the Buttery. 

“ 13. No Freshman shall wear his hat in his Senior’s chambers, 
nor in his own if his Senior be there. 

“ 14. When anybody knocks at a Freshman’s door, he shall not 
ask who is there, but immediately open the door. 

Id. When a Freshman kncxks at his Senior’s door, he shall tdl 
his name immediatdy. 

16. No Freshman shall csdl his classmate 1^ the name of Freshr 

m^Ti- 

“ 17. No Freshman shall call up or down, to or from his Senior’s 
dbamber or his own. 

" 18 . No Freshman shall call or throw anything across the Col¬ 
lege yard, nor go into the Fellowsf Ckiz^ohn. 

«19. No Freshman shall mingo against the College walls. 

“ 20. Freshmen are to cany themselves, in all reqpects, as to be 
in no wise saucy to thmr Seniors. 

“ 21. Whatsoever Freshman shall bresk any of these custom^ he 
shall he severely punished.” 

A written copy of these regulations in Latin, of a very 
early date, is still extant They appear first in English, in 
the fourth volume of the Immediate Government Books, 
1781, p. 257. The two following laws—one of which was 
pasKsed soon after the establishment of the College, the other 
19 
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in the year 1734—seem to have been the foundation of these 
rules. "Nulli ex sdholaribus senioribus, soils tutoribus et 
collegii sodis exceptis, recentem sive juniorem, ad itmeran- 
dum, aut ad aliud quodvis faciendum, minis, verberibus, vel 
aliis modis impeUere licebit Et siquis non gradatus in hanc 
legem peccaveiit, castigatione corpoisJi, expulsione, vel aliter, 
piout prmsidi cum sociis visum fuerit punietur.”— Mathej^s 
M<igncdiay B. IV. p. 133. 

“None belonging to the College, except the President, 
Fellows, Professors, and Tutors, shall by threats or blows 
compel a Freshman or any Undergraduate to any duly or 
obedience; and if any Undergraduate shall ofiPend against 
this law, he shall be liable to have the privilege of sending 
Freshmen tahen from him by the President and Tutors, or 
be degraded or expelled, according to the aggravation of the 
offence. Neither shall any Senior sdiolars. Graduates or 
Undergraduates, send any Freshman on errands in studying 
hours, without leave from one of the Tutors, his own Tutor 
if in College.”— Peirct^s JBRst, Harv. JJniv,, App., p. 141. 

That this privilege of sending Freidunen on errands was 
abused in some cases, we see from an account of “ a meetr 
ing of the Corporation in Cambridge, March 27th, 1682,” at 
which time notice was given that “great complaints have 

been made and proved against- ^ for his abusive carriage, 

in requiring some of the Freshmen to go upon his private er¬ 
rands, and in striking the said Freshmen.” 

In the year 1772, “ the Overseers having repeatedly rec¬ 
ommended abolishing the custom of allowing the upper classes 
to send Freshmen on errands, and the making of a law ex¬ 
empting them from such services, the Corporation voted, that, 
^ after deliberate consideration and weighing all circumstances, 
they are not able to project any plan in the room of this long 
and ancient custom, that not, in their opinion, be attended 
with equal, if not greater, inconveniences.’ ” It seems, how¬ 
ever, to have fallen into ^use, for a time at least, after this 
period; for in June, 1786, “ the retaining men ot boys to peav 
form the services for which Freshmen had been heretofore 
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employed,” was declared to be a growing evil, and was pro- 
Mbited by the Corporation .—Quijicifs MsL Earv. TTniv^ 
VoL I. p. 515; YoL n. pp. 274 277. 

The Tipper classes being thus forbidden to employ persons 
not connected with the College to wait npon them, Ihe sei>- 
vices of Freshmen were again brought into requisition, and 
they were not wholly exempted from menial labor imtil after 
the year 1800. 

Another service which the Freshmen were called on to 
perform, was once every year to shake the carpets of the 
Library and Philosophy Chamber in the Chapd. 

Those who refused to comply with these regulations were 
not allowed to remain in College, as appears from the follow¬ 
ing circumstance, which happened about the year 1790. A 
young man from the West Indies, of wealthy and highly re¬ 
spectable parents, entered Freshman, and soon after, beiiig 
ordered by a member of one of the upper classes to go upon 
an errand for him, refused, at the same time saying, that if 
he had known it was the custom to require the lower class to 
wait on the other classes, he would have brought a slave with 
him to perform his share of these duties. In the common 
phrase of the day, he was hoistedy i. e. complained of to a 
tutor, and on being told that he could not remain at College 
if he did not comply with its regulation^ he took up his con¬ 
nections and returned home. 

With reference to some of the observances which were in 
vogue at Oarvard College in the year 1794 the reooHeeticms 
of Professor Sidney Willard are these: — 

“ It was the practice, at the time of my entrance at College, 
for the Sophomore Gass, by a member sdectedfor the purpose, 
to commimicate to the Freshmen, in the Chapd, ^ the Cus¬ 
toms,’ so called; the Freshmen being required to ‘ keep their 
places in their seats, and attend with decency to the reading-’ 
These customs had been handed down from remote times, with 
some modifications not essentially chan^g them. Not many 
days after our seats were assigned to us in the Chapel, we 
were directed to iremain after evening prayers and attend to 
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the reading of the customs ; which direction was accordingly 
complied with, and they were read and listened to with deco¬ 
rum and gravity. Whether the ancient customs of outward 
respect, which forbade a Freshman ‘ to wear his hat in the 
College yard, unless it rains, hails, or snows, provided he be 
on foot, and have not both hands full,’ as if the ground on 
which he trod and the atmosphere around him were conse¬ 
crated, and the article which extends the same prohibition to 
all undergraduates, when any of the governors of the College 
are in the yard, were read, I cannot say; but I think they 
were not; for it would have disturbed that gravity which 1 
am confident was preserved during the whole reading. These 
prescripts, after a long period of obsolescence, had become 
entirely obsolete. 

<^The most degrading item in the list of customs was that 
which made Freshmen subservient to all the other classes; 
which obliged those who were not employed by the Imme¬ 
diate Government of the College to go on any errand, not 
judged improper by an officer of the government, or in study 
hours, for any of the other classes, the Senior having the 

prior right to the service..The privilege of damiing 

such service, and the obligation, on the other hand, to per¬ 
form it, doubtless gave rise to much abuse, and sometimes to 
unpleasant conffict A Senior having a daim to the service 
of a Freshman prior to that of the classes below them, it had 
become a practice not uncommon, for a Freshman to obtain a 
Senior, to whom, as a patron and fiiend, he acknowledged and 
avowed a permanent service due, and whom he called his 
Senior by way of eminence, thus escaping the demands that 
might otherwise be made upon him for trivial or unpleasant 
errands. The ancient custom was never abolished by author¬ 
ity, but died with the diange of feeling; so that what might 
be demanded as a right came to be asked as a favor, and the 
right was resorted to only as a sort of defensive weapon, as a 
rebuke of a supposed impertinence, or resentment of a real in- 
juiy Jfcfonmej of Touffi cmd Memhoodj VoL L pp. 258,259- 

The following account of this system, as it formerly ob- 
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tained at Tale College, is from President Woolsey’s EEistor- 
ical Discourse before the Graduates of that lostitution, Aug. 
14 1850:— 

"Another remarkable pardcnlar in the old system here 
was the servitude of Freshmen, — for such it really deserved 
to be called. The new-comers—as if it had been to try 
their patience and endurance in a novitiate before being re¬ 
ceived into some monastic order — were put into the hands 
of< Seniors, to be r^roved and instructed in manners, and 
were obliged to run upon errands for the members of all the 
upper classes. And all this was very gravely meanly and 
continued long in use. The Seniors considered it as a part of 
the system to initiate the ignorant striplings mto the college 
system, and performed it with the decorum of dandng-mas- 
ters. And, if the Freshmen Mt the burden, the up;^er dasses 
who had outlived it, and were now reaping the advantages of 
it, were not willing that the custom should die m their time. 

" The following paper, printed I cannot tell when, bttt as 
early as the year 1764, gives information to the Freshmen 
in regard to their duty of respect towards the officers, and 
towards the older students. It is entitled ^ FbeshbUlN 
Laws,’ and is perhaps part of a book of customs wbidh 
was annually read for the instruction of new-comers. 

" < It being the duty of the Seniors to teach Freshmen the laws, 
usages, and customs of the College, to this end they are empowered 
to order the whole Freshman Class, or any pardcnlar memberof it, 
to appw, in order to he instructed or reproved, at such tiao^ and 
place as they shall appoint; when and where every FreahE^ shaE 
attend, answer all proper questions, and behave decently. The 
Seniors, however, are not to detain a Freshman more than five 
nfiTmiteg after study bell, without spedal order from the Preadent, 
FrofessoT, or Tutor. 

" < The Freshmen, as well as all other Undergraduates, are to be 
uncovered, and are forbidden to wear th^ hats (unless in stormy 
weather) in the front door-yard of the Preadenf s or Professor^s 
house, or within ten rods of the person of the Preadent, mght rods 
of the Professor, and five rods of a Tutor. 

«< The Freshmen are fiirbidden to wear th^ hats in CcE^ 
19* 
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yard (except in stoimy weather, or when they are obliged to cany 
something in their hands) until May vacation; nor shall they after¬ 
wards wear them in College or Chapel. 

<No Freshman shall wear a gown, or walk with a cane, or ap¬ 
pear ont of his room without being completely dressed, and with his 
hat; and whenever a Freshman either spesks to a superior or is 
spoken to by one, he shall keep his hat off until he is bidden to put 
it on. A Freshman shall not play with any members of an upper 
class, without bmng a^ed; nor is he permitted to use any acts of 
familiarity with them, even in study time. 

‘In case of personal insult, a Junior may call up a Freshman 
and reprehend him. A Sophomore, in like case, must obtain leave 
ih>m a Senior, and then he may discipline a Freshman, not detaining 
him more than five minutes, after which the Freshman may retire, 
even without bmng dismissed, but must retire in a respectful manner. 

“‘Freshmen are obliged to perform all reasonable errands for 
^ any superior, always returning an account of the same to the per¬ 
son who sent them. When called, they shall attend and give a re- 
^edfbl answer; and when attending on their superior, they are 
not to depart until regularly dismissed. They are respontible for 
all damage done to anything put into their hands by way of errand. 
They are not obliged to go far the Undergraduates in study time, 
without permistion obtained faom the authority; nor are they 
obliged to go for a graduate out of the yard in study time. A 
Senior may take a Freshman firom a Sophimore, a Bachelor from a 
Junior, and a Master firom a Senior. None may order a Freshman, 
in one play time, to do an errand in another. 

“ ‘ When a Freshman is near a gate or door belonging to College 
or College yard, be shall look around and observe whether any of 
bis superiors are coining to the same; and if any are coming within 
three rods, he shall not enter without a signal to proceed. In pass¬ 
ing up or down stairs, or through an entry or any other narrow 
passage, if a Freshman meets a superior, he shall stop and j^ve 
way, leaving the most convenient ride, —if on the stairs, the ban¬ 
ister side. Freshmen shall not run in College yard, or up or down 
stairs, or call to any one through a Coll^ window. When going 
into the chamber of a superior, they shall knock at the door, and 
shall leave it as they find it, whether open or rihut. Upon entering 
the chamber of a superior, they shall not speak until spoken to; 
ih^ riiaU reply modestly to all questions, and perfarm thrir mea- 
mgea deceirily and respectfully. They shall not tany in a rape- 
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nofs room, after lihey are dismissed, tmless asked to dt. They 
always rise whenever a superior enters or leaves the room where 
they are, and not sit in his presence until permitted. 

^ These roles are to be observed, not only about College, but 
everywhere else within the limits of the dfy of New Haven.* 

^ This is certainly a very remarkable document^ one which 
it requires some faith to look on as ori^nating m this land of 
universal suffrage, in the same century with the Dedaration 
of Independence. He who had been moulded and reduced 
into shape by such a system might soon become espert in the 
punctilios of the court of Louis the Fourteenth. 

“This system, however, had more tenacity of life than 
might he supposed. In 1800 we still ffnd it kid down as the 
Senior^s duty to inspect the manners and customs of the lower 
dasses, and especially of the Freshmen; and as the duly of 
the latter to do any proper errand, not only for the authorities 
of the College, but ako, within the limits of one mile^ for ‘Res- 
ident Graduates and for the two upper dasses. By degrees 
the old usage sank down so far, that what the laws permitted 
was frequently abused for the purpose of pkying tricks upon 
the inexperienced Freshmen; and then all evidence of its 
ever having been current disappeared from the College code. 
The Freshmen were formally exempted from the d.nty of run¬ 
ning upon errands in 1804.”—pp. 54- 56. 

Among the “ Laws of Yale CoH^e,” published in 1774, 
appears the following reguktion: “ Every Freshman is ob- 
hgsd to do any proper Errand or Message required of 
by any ooe in an r^per class, which if he shall refo^ to do, 
he shall be punished. Provided that in Study Tone no Gradu¬ 
ate may send a Freshman out of CoU^ Yard, or an Under¬ 
graduate send him anywhere at all without Liberty ffrst 
obtained of the President or Tutor.” —pp-14,15. 

Jjk a copy of the “ Laws ” of the above date, which for¬ 
merly belonged to Amasa Paine, who entered the Freshman 
Class at Yale in 1781, is to be found a note in pendl ap¬ 
pended to the above regulation, in these words: “ This Law 
was annulled when Dr. [Matthew] Marvin, Dr- M. J. Ly- 
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man, John D. Dickinson, William Bradley, and Amasa Paine 
were classmates, and [they] daimed the Honor of abolishing 
it’* The first three were graduated at Yale in the class of 
1785; Bradley was graduated at the same college in 1784, 
and Paine, after spending three years at Yale, was graduated 
at Harvard College in the class of 1785. 

As a part of college discipline, the upper classes were some¬ 
times deprived of the privilege of employing the services of 
Freshmen. The laws on this subject were these:— 

“ If any Scholar shall write or publish any scandalous Libel 
about the President, a Fellow, Professor, or Tutor, or shall treat 
any one of them with any reproadbful or reviling Language, 
or behave obstinately, re&actorily, or contemptuously towards 
either of them, or be guilty of any Eind of Contempt, he may 
be punidhied by Fine, Admonition, be deprived the Liberty of 
sending Freshmen for a Time; by Suspension from all the 
Privil^es of College; or Expulsion, according as the Nature 
and Aggravation of the Crime may require.” 

"If any Freshman near the Time of Commencement shall 
fbre the great Guns, or give or promiiSe any Money, Counsel, 
or Assistance towards their being fbred; or shall illuminate 
Coll^ with Candles, either on the Inside or Outside of the 
Windows, or exhibit any sudh Bind of Show, or dig or scrape 
the College Yard otherwise than with the Liberty and accord¬ 
ing to the Directions of the President in the Manner formerly 
practised, or run in the College Yard in Company, they shall 
be deprived the Privilege of sending Freslimen three Months 
after the End of the Year.” — Zaws Tale GolLy 1774, pp. 13, 
25, 26. 

To the latter of these laws, a danse was subsequently added, 
dedaring that every Freshman who should "do anything un¬ 
suitable for a Freshman ” should be deprived of the privilege 
" of sending Freshmen on errands, or teadiing them manners, 
during the first three months of Me Sophomore year.”— 
Lowe TdU God, 1787, in Yofe Uu Mag^ VoL XIL p. 140. 

In the Sketdhes of Yale College, p. 174, is the following 
anecdote^ rehdang to this subject:—" A Freshman was once 
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farmshed ivith a dollar, and ordered by one of the upper 
classes to procure for him pipes and tobacco, from the &r^est 
store on Long Wharf, a good mile distant. Being at that 
time compelled by College laws to obey the unreasonable de¬ 
mand, he proceeded according to orders, and returned with 
ninety-nine cents’ worth of pipes and one pennyworth of 
tobacco. It is needless to add that he was not again sent on 
a similar errand.” 

The custom of obliging the Freshmen to run on errands 
for the Seniors was done away with at Dartmouth College, 
by the dass of 1797, at the dose of their Freshman year, 
when, having served their own time out, they presented a 
petition to the Trustees to have it aholidied. 

In the old laws of Middlebury College are the two follow¬ 
ing regulations in regard to Freshmen, which seem to breathe 
the same spirit as those cited above. “Every Freshman 
shall be obliged to do any proper errand or message for the 
Authority of the College.” —“It shall be the duly of the Se¬ 
nior Class to inspect the manners of the Freshman Class, and 
to instruct them in the customs of the College, and in that 
graceful and decent bdiavior toward superiors, which polite¬ 
ness and a just and reasonable subordination require.” — 
Louds, 1804, pp. 6, 7. 

FEESHMANSHIF. The state of a Freshman. 

A man who had been my fdlow-pupil with him fixmi the 
ning of our Fre^man^ip^ would meet him there.— JBrist^s Fhe 
Years in an Eng. Unw., Ed. 2d, p. 150. 

FEESHMAISPSLANDMAEK. At Cambridge Eng., Kmg^s 
College Chapel is thus designated. “ This stupendous edifice 
may be seen for several miles on the London road, and indeed 
from most parts of the adjacent country.” — Grad, ad Gantcib. 

FBESHMAN, TUTOR’S. In Harvaid College, the Freshman 
who occupies a room under a Tutor. He is required to do 
the errands of the Tutor whidi rdlate to College, and in re¬ 
turn has a high choice of rooms in his Sophomore year. 

The same remarks, mvtatds mtOandis^ apply to the Pt*pc- 
tOT^s Freshman. 
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FRESH-SOPH. An abbreviation of JSh^eshrnan-Sophmore, 
One who enters college in the Sophomore year, having passed 
the time of the Freshman year elsewhere. 

I was a JE^eshSaphomore then, and a waiter in the commons’ haU. 
— Ycde LiL Mag., Vol. XU. p. 114. 

FROGr. In Germany, a student while in the gymnasium, and 
before entering the university, is called a JFrosch, — a frog- 

FIMK. Disgust; weariness; fright. A sensation sometimes 
experienced by students in view of an examination. 

In Cantab phrase I was suffering examination f\mk. — Bristed^s 
Five Years in an Bng TJniv., £d. 2d, p. 61. 

A ringular case of fwnk occurred at this examination. The man 
who would have been second, took fright when four of the six days 
were over, and fairly ran away, not only from the examination, 
but out of Gambrid^, and was not discovered by his foiends or 
fomily till some time after.—J&td., p. 125. 

One of our Scholars, who stood a much better chance than my¬ 
self, gave up from mere ferik, and resolved to go out in the Poll. — 
Ibid., p. 229. 

2 . Fear or sensibiliiy to fear. The general application of 
the term. 

So my Mend’s first foult is timidity, which is only not recognized 
as such on account of its vast projmrtions. 1 grant, then, that the 
fmk is sublime, which is a true and Mendly admission. — A leUer 
to {he N. Y. TrUmne, in LU. World, Nov. 30, 1850. 


G. 

GAS. To impose upon another by a consequential address, or 
by detailing improbable stories or using "great swelling 
words "; to deceive; to cheat. 

Found that Faizspeech only wanted to " gas ” me, which he did 
pretly efi^toally,— SkeUdhes of Williams CoUege^ p. 72. 
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GATE BILL. la the English mdyerdties, the record of a 
pupil’s failures to be within his college at or before a specified 
hour of the night. 

To avoid gate-bills, he will be out at night as late as he pleases, 
and will defy any one to discover his absence; for he will dimb 
over the collie walls, and fee his Gyp wdl, when he is out all 
night. — Grad, ad Ckmidb, p. 128. 

GATED. At the English universities^ students who, for mis¬ 
demeanors, are not permitted to be out of their coll^ afi;cr 
ten in the evening, are said to be ffoted 

Gated!* i. e. obliged to be within the college walls by ten 
o’clock at night; by this he is prevented from parta&dng in suppers, 
or other noctumad festivities, in any other college or in lodgings. — 
Note to The College, in Blackwoods Mag., May, 1849. 

The lighter college offences, such as stayng out at night or miss¬ 
ing chapel, are punished by what they term ^gating in one form 
of which, a man is actually confined to his rooms: in a more mild 
way, he is amply restricted to the precincts of the coU^. — West- 
ndnsier Bev., Am. ed., Vol. XXXV. p. 241. 

GAXJDY. In the TJniversily of Oxford, a feast or festival 
The days on which they occur are called gaiudies or gaiadg 
dags. “ Blount, in his Glossc^raphia,” says Archdeacon 
Nares in his Glossary, speaks of a foolish derivation of the 
word feom a Judge Gaudg, said to have been the institutor of 
sudh days. But such days were held in slU time^ and did not 
want a judge to invent them.” 

Gome, 

Let’s have one other gcsudg night: call to me 
All my sad captains; fill our bowls; once more 
Let’s mock the midnight bdl. 

Antony and Cleopatra, AiCt HI. Sc. 11. 

A foolish utensil of state, 

Whi(di like old plate upon a gaudy day, 

’s brought forth to make a show, and that is all. 

GoWns, Old Play, X. 143. 

Edmund Biche, called of Pontigny, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
After his death he was canonized by Pope Innocent Y., and his 
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day in the calendar, 16 Nov., Tras formerly kept as a goody** hy 
the members of the hall. — Oxford Gtdde, Ed. 1847, p. 121. 

2. An entertainment; a treat; a spree. 

Cut lectures, go to chapel as little as posdble, dine in hall sdLdom 
more than once a week, give Gaudies and spreads. — Gradus ad 
Ckmtal)., p. 122. 

GENTLEMAN-COMMONER. The highest class of Com¬ 
moners at Oxford Universily. Equivalent to a Cambridge 
Fellow- (hynmoner. 

Gentlemen Commoners ^are eldest sons, or only sons, or 
men already in possession of estates, or else (which is as com¬ 
mon a case as all the rest put together), they are the heirs of 
newly acquired wealth, — sons of the yiouveaux riches **; they 
enjoy a privilege as regards the choice of rooms; associate at 
meals with the Fellows and other authorities of the College; 
are the possessors of two gowns, " an tmdress for the morn¬ 
ing, and a full dress-^own for the evening,” both of which are 
made of silk, the latter being very elaborately ornamented; 
wear a cap, covered with velvet instead of cloth; pay double 
caution money, at entrance, viz. tifiy guineas, and are. charged 
twenty guineas a year for tutorage, twice the amount of the 
usual — Compiled from DeQuimey's Life and Manners^ 

pp. 278 - 280. 

GET UP A SUBJECT. See Subject. 

This was the fourth time I had begun Algebra, and essayed with 
no weakness of purpose to get it up properly. — Bristeds Five 
Years in an Eng. Umv., Ed. 2d, p. 157. 

GILL. The projecting parts of a standing collar are, from 
their situation, sometimes denominated giUs. 

But, O, what rage Ins maddening bosom fills I 
Far worse than dust-soiled coat are ruined fllsl* 

Poem hefere die C/d$sq/'1828, Rom. CbS., p. 6. 

GOBBLE. At Yale Collie, to seize; to lay hold of; to ap¬ 
propriate ; nearly the same as to coUar^ q. v. 

Alas! how dearly for the fun they paid. 

Whom the Prods gohUed, and the Tutors too. 

The Gadinipper^ Dec. 1849. 
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1 never gMHed one poor flat, 

To cheer me vrith his soft dark eye, &c. 

Tale Tomahawk, Nov. 1849. 

1 went and performed, and got through the haming. 

But oh! and alas! 1 was gobbled returning. 

Ycde Banger, Nov. 1850. 

Upon that night, in the broad street, was 1 by one of the brain- 
deficient men gobbled .— Tale Baltery, Peb. 1850. 

Then shout jfor the hero who gcdXLes the prize. 

Songs of Tale, 1853, p. 39. 

At Cambridge word is used in the phrase gob^ 

hUng Greek, i e. studying or speaking that tongue. 

Ambitious to gobble** his Greek in the haute monde. — Ahna 
Mater, Vol. 1. p. 79. 

It was now ten o’clock, and up stairs we therefore flew to gobble 
Greek with Professor-. — Ibtd., Vol. I. p 127. 

You may have seen him, traversing the grass-plots, gobbling 
Greek** to himsdf.— Und., Vol. I. p. 210. 

GrOLGK)THA. The place of a skulL At Cambridge Eng., 
in the Uhiversity Church, particular part^*’ says the 
Westminster Beview, ^ is appropriated to the heads of the 
houses, and is called Golgotha therefiK)m, a name which the 
appearance of its occupants renders peculiarly fitting^ inde¬ 
pendent of the pun.” — Am. ed., VoL XXXV. p. 236. 

GONUS. A stupid fellow. 

He was a gonus; perhaps, thor^, you don’t know what gonna 
means. One day I heard a Senior call a Allow a gmus. A 
what ? ” said I. “ A great gonus,” repeated he. “ Gama,** echoed 
I, “ what *s that mean ? ” “ O,” said he, “ you ’re a Ereshman 
and don’t xmderstand.” A stupid fellow, a dolt, a bootjack, an 
ignoramus, is called here a gonus. All Preshmen,” continued he 
gravely, “ are gonveesl* — The Dartmouth, VoL IV. p. 116. 

If the ^hsquidlionist should ever reform lus habits, and turn his 
really brilliant talents to some good account, then future gonuses 
will swear by his name, and quote him in their daily maledictions 
of the appointment ^stem.— Amherst Indicator, VoL I. p. 76. 

The word ganeg, with the same meaning, is often used. 

20 
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“ How the goney swallowed it all, did n't he ? said Mr. Slick, 
^th great ^ee.— SMck in England^ Chap. XXL 

Some on 'em were £>ols enough to h^eve the goney; that's a 
fact— lUd. 

GOOD FELLOW- At the University of Vermonl^ this term 
is used with a signification directly opposite to that which it 
usually has. It there designates a soft-brained boy; one who 
is lacking in intellect or, as a correspondent observes, “an 
^theticcd foot” 

GOODY. At Harvard College, a woman who has the care of 
the students’ rooms. The word seems to be an abbreviated 
form of the word goodwife. It has long been in use, as a 
low term of civility or sport, and in some cases with the sig¬ 
nification of a good old dame; but in the sense above given 
it is believed to be peculiar to Harvard College. In early 
times, sweeper was in use instead of goody^ and even now at 
Tale College the word sweep is retained. The words hedr 
maker at Cambridge, Eng,, and gyp at Oxford, express the 
same idea. 

The Eebdliad, an epic poem, opens with an invocation to 
the Goody, as follows. 

Old Goody Muse I on thee I call, 

Pro wiorc, (as do poets all,) 

To string thy fiddle, wax thy bow, 

And scrape a ditty, jig, or so. 

How don't wax wrathy, but excuse 
My calling you old Goody Muse ; 

Because “ Old Goody " is a name 
Applied to evei^’’ college dame. 

Aloft in pendent dignity, 

Astride her magic broom, 

And wrapt in dazzling miyesty, 

See 1 see I the Goody come I—p- 11- 
Go on, dear Goody ! and recite 
The direful mishaps of the %ht. — /du/., p. 20. 

The Goodies hearing, cease to sweep, 

And listen; while the cook-maids weep. — Ibui, p. 

The Goody entered with her broom, 

To make bed and sweep his room. — lUd,^ p. 7$. 
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On opening the papers left to his care, he found a request 
his effects might be bestowed on his £iend, the Goody^ who had 
been so attentive to him during his dedining hours.— Harvard 
Register, 1827 - 28, p. 86. 

1 was interrupted by a low knock at my door, followed the 
entrance of our old Goody, wit]^ a bundle of musty papers in her 
hand, tied round with asoiled red ribbon. — CoUegian, 1830, p. 231. 

Were there any Goodies when you were in college, &ther ? Per¬ 
haps you did not call them by that name. They are nice old ladies 
(not so very nice, either), who come in every morning, after we 
have been to prayers, and sweep the rooms, and make the bede^ 
and do sdl that sort of work. However, they don’t mudi like their 
title, 1 find; for 1 called one, the other day, Mrs. Goodie, thinlring 
it was her real name, and she was as sulky as she could be.— Haa^ 
vardiana, Vol. HI. p. 76. 

Yet these half-emptied bottles shall I take, 

And, having purged them of this wicked stuff. 

Make a small present unto Goody Bush. 

lUd., Vol. m. p. 257. 

Header! wert ever beset by a dun ? ducked by the Goody from 
thine own window, when “creeping like snail unwillingly” to 
morning prayers ?— Hnd., Vol- IV. p. 274. 

the crowd ddighted 

Saw them, like Goodies, dothed in gowns of satin, 

Of silk or cotton. — CMde Harvard, p. 26,1848. 

On the wall hangs a Horse-shoe 1 found in the street; 

’T is the shoe that to-day sets in motion my feet; 

Though its charms are all vanished this many a year« 

And not even my Goody regards it with fear. 

The Horse-Shoe, a Poem, hyJ.B. Fdlon, 1849, p. 4. 

A very dever elegy on the death of Gfoody Moisey who 
“ For forty years or more 

.contrived the while 

Ho little dust to raise” 

in the rooms of the students of Harvard College, is to be 
found in Harvardiana, VoL L p. 233- It was written by Mr. 
(afterwards Rev.) Benjamin Davis Winslow. In the poem 
whidi he read before his class in the University Chapel at 
Cambridge, July 14,1835, he referred to her in these lines: 
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“ ‘New brooms sweep dean’: ’t was tbdne, dear Gfoody'Mars^ 

To prove the mnsty proverb bath no force, 

Since Sfty years to vanished centuries crept, 

While thy old broom our cloisters duly swept. 

All changed but thee 1 beneath thine aged eye 
Whole generations came and flitted by, 

Yet saw thee still in oflice;—e’en reform 
Spared thee the pelting of its angry storm. 

Best to thy bones in yonder church-yard laid, 

Where thy last bed the village sexton made! ” — p. 19. 

GOEM. From g(yrmcmdize. At Hamilton College, to eat vo¬ 
raciously. 

GOT. In Princeton College, when a student or any one dse 
has been dbeated or taken in, it is customary to say, he was 
got. 

GOVERNMENT. In American colleges, the general govern¬ 
ment is usually vested in a corporation or a board of trustees, 
whose powers, rights, and duties are established by the re¬ 
spective charters of the colleges over which they are placed. 
The immediate government of the undergraduates is in the 
hands of the president, profe^rs, and tutors, who are styled 
the GoveTtmmt, or the OoUege Choernm&nt^ and more fre¬ 
quently ^ Fcundhy, or ihe OoUege Faeubg. — Ltme of XJniv. 
at Oam.y Mass., 1848, pp. 7, 8. Laws of Tcde CoTL^ 1837, 
p. 5. 

For many years he was the most conspicuous figure among those 
who constituted what was formerly called “the Government ”— 
Memorial of John S, PopLin, D. D., p. vii. 

Kvbiare, mighty President!!! 

KciKapey vw the Government. — J^helUad, p. 27. 

Did 1 not jaw the Govemmentj 

For cheating more than ten per cent?—32. 

They shall receive due punidiment 

From Harvard College Government — XUd.^ p.44. 

The annexed production, printed from a MS. In the au¬ 
thors handwriting, and in the possession of the editor of this 
work, is now, it is bddeved, for the first time presented to the 
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public. The lime is 1787; the scene, Harvard College. 
The poem was “written bj John Q. Adams, son of &e 
President, when an undergraduate.” 

«A DESCRIPTION OF A GOVERNMENT MEETING. 

“ The Government of Coflege met, 

And Willard * * * § rol’d the stem debate. 

The wit(y Jenntson f declar’d 
As how, he*d been completelj scar’d; 

Last night, quoth he, as 1 came home, 

I heard a noise in PrescoifsX room. 

I went and listen’d at the door, 

As I had often done before; 

I found the Juniors in a high ranl^ 

They call’d the President a tyrant; 

And said as how I was a fool, 

A long ear’d ass, a sottish mule, 

'Without the smallest grain of spunk; 

So I concluded they were drunk. 

At length I knock’d, and Prescott came: 

I told him’t was a burning shame, 

That he should give his classmates wine; 

And he ^ould pay a heavy fine. 

Meanwhile the rest grew so outra^ous, 

Altho’ I boast of bring courageous, 

I could not help being in a ficight. 

For one of them put out the light. 

1 thou^t’t was best to come away, 

And wait for vengeance ’till this day; 

And he’s a fool at any rate 

Who ’ll fight, when he can RnsnciLTX!. 

When they [had] found that I was gone. 

They ran thmugh College up and down; 

And I could hear them very plain 
Take the Lord’s holy name in vain. 

To Wier’s § chamber they then repair’d, 


* Joseph Willard, President of Haivaid College fiom 1781 to 1804- 

t Timothy lindall Jennison, Tutor ficom 1785 to 1788. 

X James Prescott; graduated in 1788. 

§ Robert Wier, graduated in 1788. 
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And there the Tvine thej fireety shared; 
They drank and sung tail they were tir’d. 
And then they peac^oUy retir’d. 

When this Homeric speech was said, 

With drolling tongue and hanging head, 
The learned Doctor took his seat, 

Thinking he’d done a noble feat. 

Quoth Joe,* the crime is great 1 own, 

Send for the Juniors one by one. 

By this almighty wig I swear, 

Which with such majesty I wear, 

Winch in its orbit vast contains 
My dignity, my power and brains. 

That Wier and Prescott both shall see. 
That College boys must not be free. 

He qrake, and gave tibe awful nod 
Like Homei^s Didonean God, 

The CoU^ from its centre shook, 

And every pipe and wine-glass broke. 

u WilUamSjli with coxmtenance humane, 
While scarce from laughter could re&adn, 
Thought that such youtbful^scenes of nuxth 
To pumshment cotdd not ^ve l»brtih; 

Nor could he ea^y divine 

What was the harm of drinking wine. 

“ But Pearson,X with an awful frown, 
Full of his article and noun, 

Spake thus: by all the parts of speech 
Which I so elegantly teach. 

By mercy I will never stain 
The character which I sustain. 

Pray tdl me why the laws were made, 

If they ’re not to be obeyed; 


♦ Joseph Willard. 

t Dr« Samuel WiUxams, Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philos* 
ophy. 

t Dr. !E3£phfdet Pearson, Professor of Bebrew and other Oriental Lon- 
gui«es. 
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Beddes, ihca Wier 1 can’t endure, 

Bor he’s a Tvicked rake, I’m sure. 

But whether I am light or not, 

I’ll not recede a single jot 

“ James * saw ’ twould be in Tain f oppose. 

And therefore to be silent chose. 

“ Btarr, f who had little wit or pride, 

Preferrid to take the strongest side. 

And Willard soon recriv’d commission 
To give a publick admonition. 

With pedant stmt to prajers he came, 

Call’d out the criminals bj namft • 

Obedient to his dire command, 

Prescott and Wier^befbre Hm stand. 

The rulers merdful and kind, 

With equal grief and wonder find, 

That you do drink, and play, and ring, 

And make with noise the College ring. 

I therefore warn you to beware 
Of drinidng more than you can bear. 

Wine an incentiYe is to riot. 

Disturbance of the publick quiet. 

Full well your Tutors know the truth, 

For sad experience taught thdr youth. 

Take then this fidendly exhortation; 

The next ofieuce is BusTicATioifr.’’ 

GOWTSr. A long;, loose upper garment or robi^ worn by pro¬ 
fessional men, as divines, lawyer^ students, &c^ who are 
called nten of the gowny or gownmen. It is made of any kind 
of doth, worn over orduuny dothes, and bangs down to the 
ankles, or nearly so. — JSncyc, 

From a letter written in the year 1766, by Mr. Holyoke, 
then President of Harvard Collie, it would appear that 
gowns were first worn by the members of that inslitation 
about the year 1760. The gown, althongh worn by the 


* iCTftftyjir James, Tutor horn 1781 to 1789. 
t Jonathan Buzr, Tutor 1786,1787. 
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students in the English uniycrsities, is now seldom worn in 
American colleges except on Commencement, Exhibition, or 
other days of a similar public diaracter. 

The students are peimitted to wear black gowns, in which they 
may appear on all public occasions.— Imios Hqtv, CoU,, 1798, p. 37. 

Eveiy candidate for a first degree shall wear a black dress and 
the usual black gown,—Lam Unio. at Cam , Mass,, 1848, p. 20. 

The performers all wore black gowns with beeves large enough 
to hold me in, and shouted and swung their arms, tail they looked 
like so many Methodist ministers just ordained. — Sarvardiami, 
Vol. HI. p. 111. 

Saw them .... clothed in gowns of satin. 

Or alk or cotton, black as souls beidghted. — 

All, save the gowns, was startling, splendid, tra^c. 

But gowns on men have lost their wonted ma^c. 

CliUde Harvard, p. 26. 

The door swings open—and—he comes I behold lum 
Wrapt in his mantling gown, that round him flows 
Waving, as Cassatts toga did enfold Hm.— Ibid., p. 36. 

On Saturday evenings, Sundays, and Saints* days, the students 
wear surplices instead of their gowns, and veiy'innocent and exem- 
platy they look in them.— Bristed^s Five Years in an Eng. Uhiv., 
Ed. 2d, p. 21. 

2 . One who wears a gown. 

And here, I think, I may properly introduce a very singular gal¬ 
lant, a sort of mongrel between town and gown, —1 mean a bib- 
liopola, or (as the vulgar have it) a bookseller. — lZ7ec Student, Oxf. 
and Cam., Vol. 11. p 226. 

GOWNMAlN, ) One whose professional habit is a gown, as 
GOWNSMAN.) a divine or lawyer, and particularly a mem¬ 
ber of an English university.— Wi^er. 

The gownman learned. — Ptgpe. 

Oft has some inqmrer Hd me say. 

What tadks, wliat sports beguile the gownsman's day. 

The College, in Blackwood^s Mag., May, 1849. 

For if towmoaoen by our influence are so eidightened, what must 
we gownsmen be ouisdves ? — TAe Student, Oxf. and Yoh 
1. p. 56. 
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Nor must it be supposed that the gownsmen are thin, study-worn, 
consumptiye-looking iudiyiduals. — Bnsteds Fwe Tears in an Bng, 
JJnw.y Ed. 2d, p. 5. 

See Cap. 

GEAGE. In English umversities, an act, vote, or decree of 
the government of the mslitution.— Welster. 

“ All Graces (as the le^slative measures proposed by the 
Senate are termed) have to be submitted jdrst to the Caput, 
each member of which has an absolute veto on the grace. If 
it passes the Caput, it is then publidy recited in both houses, 
[the regent and non-regent,] and at a subsequent meeting 
voted on, jSrst in the Non-Regent House, and then in the 
other. If it passes both, it becomes valid.”— Literaary World, 
VoL Xn. p. 283. 

See Caput Sbistatus. 

GRADTJATE. To honor with a degree or diploma, in a col¬ 
lege or university; to confer a degree on; as, to graduate a 
master of arts.— Wottoru 

Graduated a doctor, and dubb’d a knight— Carew. 

Pickering, in bis Yocabulary, says of the word graduate : 
^Johnson has it as a verb active only. But an English 
friend observes, that ^ the active sense of this word is rare in 
England.’ 1 have met with one instance in an English pub¬ 
lication where it is used in a dialogue, in the following man¬ 
ner : ^ You, methinks, are graduated^ See a review in the 
British Critic, VoL XXXIV. p. 538.” 

In Mr. Todd’s editicm of John^n’s Dicdonaty, word is 
given as a verb intransitive also: "To take an academical 
degree; to become a graduate; as he graduated at Oxford.” 

In America, the use of the phrase Jie was graduated, in¬ 
stead of he graduated, whidi has been of late so common, "is 
merely,” says Mr. Bartlett in his Dictionary of Americanisms, 

" a return to former practice, the verb being originally active 
transitive.” 

He was graduated with the esteem of the govenmient, and the 
regard of his contempoiades. — WarJcs of 22. T, Paine, p- xxix . 
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The latter, ^dio was graduated thirteen years after.— Peirce^s 
Hist^Harv. I7n2t7.,p. 219. 

Ixx this perplexity the President had resolved to yield to the 
torrent, and graduate Hartdiom.”— Quinces Edst. Harv. Uhiv., 
Vol. I. p. 398. (The quotation ms mitten in 1737.) 

In May, 1749, three gentlemen who had sons about io he grad¬ 
uated. — Ibid.j Vol. n. p. 92. 

Mr. Peirce ms bom in September, 1778; and, after hemg grad¬ 
uated at Harvard College, with the highest honors of his class. — 
Jhid., Vol. n. p. 390, and Chap. XXXVII. passim. 

He was graduated in 1789 with distinguished honors, at the age 
of nineteen. — Mr. Young*s Discourse on (he Life of President 
Kh'hLomd. 

His class when graduated^ in 1785, consisted of thirty-two per¬ 
sons. — Dr. Pdtfrefs Discourse on the Life and Character of Dr. 
Ware. 

2. Inirmsitively. To receive a degree from a college or 
mdversily. 

He graduated at Leyden in 1691.— London MonMy Mag.^ Oct. 
1808, p. 224. 

Wherever Magnol^rrodtcofed.— Bees^s CyckpoBdia^ Art. Mageol. 

GRADUATE. One who has received a d^ee in a college 
or nniversity, or from some professional incorporated society. 
— Webster. 

GRADUATE IN A SCHOOL- A degree given, in the Uni- 
versify of Virginia, to those who have been through a course 
of study less than is required for the degree of B. Al. 

GRADUATION. The act of conferring or receiving academ¬ 
ical degrees. —Charter of DartmorUh CoUege. 

After his graduation at Yale College, in 1744, he continued his 
studies at Harvard University, where he took his second degree in 
1747.— Bisl. Sketch of CelumUa CoU.y p. 122. 

Bachelors were called Senior, Middle, or Junior Badmlors ac¬ 
cording to the year since graduation^ and before taking the degree 
of Master.— Wootscifs ILst. Dtsc.^ p. 122- 

GRAND COMPOUNDER. At the English Universities^ 
who pays double fees for his degree. 
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“ Candidates for all degrees, who possess certain properly,*' 
says the Oxford University Calendar, “must go out^ as it is 
termed, Grand Compounders. The properly required for 
this purpose may arise from two distinct sources; dther from 
some ecdesiastical benefice or benefices, or dse from some 
other revenue, civil or ecdesiasticaL The ratio of computar 
lion in the first case is expressly limited by statute to the 
value of the benefice or benefices, as rated in the Kin^s hooksy 
without regard to the actual estimation at the present period; 
and the amount of that value must not be Jess thorn forty pmnds. 
In the second instance, which includes all other cases, com¬ 
prising ecclesiastical as well as civil income (academical 
income alone excepted,) properly to the extent of three hun¬ 
dred pounds a year is required; nor is any difference made 
between properly in land and property in money, so that a 
legal revenue to this extent of any description, not arising 
firom a benefice or benefices, and not being strictly academ¬ 
ical, renders the qualification complete.’* — Ed. 1832, p. B2. 


At Oxford “ a ^grand compotmder* is one who has income to the 
amount of $ 1,500, and is made to pay $ 150 for his degree, while 
the ordinary fee is $42 ” IM. Worlds Vol- All, p. 247. 
GRAND TRIBUNAL- The Grand Tribunal is an institu¬ 


tion peculiar to Tribnity G)ll^e, Hartford. A correspondent 
describes it as follows. “The Grand Tribunal is a mock 
court composed of the Senior and Junior Glasses, and has for 
its special object the regulation and discipline of Sophomores. 
The first officer of the Tribunal is the ^ Grand High Chan¬ 
cellor,* who presides at all business meetings. The Tribunal 
has its judges, advocates, sheriff and his aids. According to 
the laws of the Tribunal, no Sophomore can be tried who has 
three votes in his favor. This regulation makes a trial a dif¬ 
ficult matter; there is rarely more than one trial a year, and 
sometimes two years dapse without there being a sesrion of 
the court When a selection of an offending and unlucky 
Soph has been made, he is arrested some time during the day 
of the evening on which his trial takes place. The court pro¬ 
vides him with one advocate, while he has the privilege of 
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choosing another. These trials are often the scenes of con¬ 
siderable wit and eloquence. One of the most famous of them 
was held in 1853. When the Tribunal is in session, it is cus- 
tomaiy for the Faculty of the College to act as its police, hy 
preserving order amongst the Sophs, who generally assemble 
at the door, to disturb, if possible, the proceedings of the 
Court” 

GRANTA- The name by which the University of Cambridge, 
£ng., was formerly known. At present it is sometimes desig¬ 
nated by this title in poetry, and in addresses written in other 
tongues than the vemacnlar. 

Warm with fond hope, and Learning’s sacred flame, 

To Granids bowers the youthful Poet came. 

lanes in Memory of jET. K. White, by Prof WtUiam Smyth, 
in Cam. Guide. 

GBATULATOEY. Expressing gratulation; congratulatory. 

At Harvard College, while Wadsworth was President, in 
the early part of the last centuiy, it was customaiy to dose 
the exercises of Commencement day with a grcOulatory oror 
iion, pronounced by one of the candidates for a degree. This 
has now given place to what is generally called the valedic¬ 
tory orcOioTi. 

GBAVEL DAY. The following account of this day is ^ven 
in a work entitled Sketches of Williams College. “ On the 
second Monday of the first term in the year, if the weather 
be at all favorable, it has been customary from time imme¬ 
morial to hold a college meeting, and petition the President 
for ‘ Gravel dayl We did so this morning. The day was 
granted, and, recitations being dispensed with, the students 
turned out en mtme to re-gravel the college walks. The 
gravel whidi we obtain hero Is of such a nature that it packs 
down very dosely, and renders the walks as hai^ and smooth 
as a pavement The Faculty grant this day for the purpose 
of fostering in the students the habit of physical labor and 
exerdsi^so essential to vigorous mental ezertbn.”—1847, 
pp. 78,79. 

The improved method of observing this day is noted in the 
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axmexed es^ract. “Nearly every college has its own pecu¬ 
liar customs, which have been transmitted &om &r antiquity; 
but Williams has perhaps less than any other. Among ours 
are ^grceod day, *chip day/ and * mountain day/ occurring 
one in each of the three terms. The first usually comes in 
the early part of the Fall term. In old times, when the stu¬ 
dents were few, and rather fonder of work than at the present, 
they turned out with spades, hoei^ and other implements, and 
spread gravdl over the walks, to the College grounds; but 
in later days, they have preferred to tax themselv^ to a 
small amount and delegate the work to others, while they 
spend the day in visiting the Cascade, the Natural Bridge, or 
others of the numerous places of interest near us.”— Boston 
Daily Doming TrcEoeUer^ July 12,1854 

GBEAT GO. In the £n^h universities the final and most 
important examination is called the great go^ in oontradistmo- 
tion to the Utde go, an examination about the middle of the 
course. 

In my way back I stepped into the Great Go schools. — The 
Etonian^ VoL IL p. 287. 

Bead through the whole five volumes folio, Latin, previous to 
going up for his Great Go. —J5id., Vbl. IL p. 381. 

GREEN. Inexperienced, unsophisticated, verdant Among 
collegians this term is the favorite appellation for Frerimi^ 

When a man is called verdant or green, it means is tm- 

sophi^rE^ated and raw. For instance, when a man 
^ the monmig at the rin^ng of the first bdl, it is 
At least, we were, for it. This greenness, we would rexnaik, is 
not, like the vmrdure in the vision of the poet, necessarily peren- 
inal. — WWams Monthly MlsceUany, 1845, YoL L p. 463. 

GRIND. An exaction; an oppressive action. Students speak 
of a very long lesson which they are required to learn, or of 

' any thing which it is very unpleasant or difiSiciilt to perform, 
as a griridL This meaning is derived j&om the verb to grinds 
in the sense of to harass, to afflict; as, to griind the fiaces of 
the poor (Isaiah iii 15). 

21 
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I must say’t is a grinds thougli—(perchance 1 ^ke too loud)« 
Poem before ladma, 1850, p. 12. 

GRINDING. Hard study; diligent application. 

The successful candidate enjoys e^edsd and excessive grinding 
during the four yeais of his college course. Burlesque CaUdoguef 
Tale ColL, 1852-53, p. 28. 

GROATS. At the English universities, “nine groatsf says 
Grose, in his Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, “are depos¬ 
ited in the hands of an academic officer by every person 
standing for a d^ee, which, if the depositor obtains widi 
honor, are returned to him.” 

To save Ms groats ; to come off handsomely. — Gradus ad 
CaTitah. 

GROUP. A crowd or throng; a number collected without any 
regular form or arrangement. At Harvard College, students 
are not allowed to assemble in groups^ as is seen by the fol¬ 
lowing extract ffom the laws. Three persons together are 
considered as a group. 

Collecting in groups round the doors of the CoU^ buildings, or 
in the yard, shkll conridered a violation of decorum .—Lam 
Unw. at Qm., Mass., 1848, Suppl., p. 4. 

GROUPING. Collecting together. 

It will surely be incomprehenrible to most students how so huge 
a number as rix could be suffered with impunity to horde them¬ 
selves together within the limits of the college yard. In those 
days the very learned laws about grouping were not in existence, 
A collection of two was not then considered a sure prognostic of 
rebellion, and spied out vi^lantly by tutoric eyes. A group of 
three was not reckoned a gross outrage of the college peace, and 
punished severely by the subtraction of some dozens from the 
numerical rank of due unfortunate youth engaged in so high a mis¬ 
demeanor. A congregation of four was not esteemed an open, 
avowed contempt of the laws of decency and propriety, prophesy- 
ixg utter combusUon, desolation, and destruction to all buildings 
and trees in the neighborhood; and lastly, a multitude of five, 
though watched with a little jealousy, was not called an intoler¬ 
able, unpaxalld^ violadon of everyt^ng approaching the name of 
order, aJbscdnte, downright shamelessness, worthy captal mark- 
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punishment, alias the loss of 87| di^ts! — EarvardtanOy Y6L HI. 
p. ai4. 

The above passage and the following are both evidentlj of 
a satirical nature. 

And often grouping on the chains, he hums his own sweet verse, 

Till Tutor- y coming np, coxmnands him to diverse! 

Poem Jfefore T. jE, 1849, p. 14. 

GRUB. A hard student. Used at Williams College, and 
synonymous with Dig- at other colleges. A correspondent 
says, writing from Williams: ‘^Our real delvers, Tnidnight 
students, are frmiliarly c^ed Grulfs. This is a very expres¬ 
sive name.” 

A man must not be a^diamed to be called a grub in coll^;e, if he 
would shine m the world. — Sketches of WrUkans CdUegey p. 76. 

Some there are who, though never known to read or study, are 
ever ready to debate,—not "gruhs” or “reading men," only 
“ wordy men.”— WUliams Quarterly, VoL U p. 246. 

GRUB. To study hard; to be what is denominated SLgruby 
or hard student “ The primary sense,” says Dr. Webster, 
“is probably to rub, to rake, scrape, or scratch, as wild ani¬ 
mals dig by scratching.” 

1 can grtA out a lesson in Latin or mathematics as well as the 
best of them.— Amherst IndicdoTy YoL I. p. 223. 

GUARDING- “ The custom of guarding Freshmen,” says a 
, correspondent from Dartmouth College “ is comparativdy a 
Jate one. Perscms masked would go into another's room 
at nighty and oblige him to & anything tiiej oommanfed 
him, as to get under his bed, sit with his fret in a pail of 
water,” && 

GULF. In the University of Cambridge, Eng., one who ob¬ 
tains the degree of B. A, but has not his name inserted in 
the Calendar, is said to be in the gtdf. 

He now begois to.he anxious about.that dastical ac¬ 

quaintance who is in danger of the guff* — JBristeds JFwe Years in 
an Eng, Unto,, Ed. 2d, p. 95. 

Some ten or fifteen men just on the line, not bad enough to be 
plucked or good enough to be placed, are put into the “guffy” as 
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it is popularly called (the Examiners’ phrase is ‘‘Degrees si- 
lowed”), and have thdr degrees given them, but are not printed 
in the Calendar.—i&id., p. 205. 

GULFIN G. In the Univeiraity of Cambridge, England, ^ those 
candidates for B. A. who, but for sickness or some other suf- 
ddent cause, might have obtained an honor, have their degree 
given them without examination, and thus avoid having their 
names inserted in the lists. This is called Gidfiing” A de¬ 
gree taken in this manner is called “ an ^grotat Degree.” — 
JIma Mater^ Vol. IL pp. 60, 105. 

I discovered that my name was nowhere to be found,—that I 
was GuLfed, — Ihid.^ Vol. IL p. 97. 

GUM. A trick; a deception. In use at Dartmouth College. 

Gum is another word they have here. It means something like 
chaw. To say, “It’s all a gum^ or “a regular chaw,” is the 
same thing.— The Dartmouth, Vol. IV. p. 117, 

GUM. At the University of Vermont, to cheat in recitation 
by using ponies^ interlitiersy &c.; e. g. he gummed in ge¬ 
ometry.” 

2. To cheat; to deceive. Not confined to college. 

He was speaking of the “moon h<m:” which gummed** so 
many learned philoso|^ers .—Tcde Lit Motg^ Vol. XIV, p. 189. 

GXJMMATION. A trick; lailleiy. 

Our reception to college ground was by no means the most hos¬ 
pitable, conadeiing our unacquaintance with the manners of the 
place, for, as poor “ Fresh,” we soon found ourselves subject to aH 
manner of sly tricks and ^ gummaiions” from our predecessors, 
the Sophs. — A Tour t/irough CoUegc, Boston, 1832, p, 13. 

GYP. A cant term for a servant at Cambridge, England, as 
ec&ut is used at Oxford. Smd to be a sportive applicaUon of 
-yw^, a vulture.— Smart, 

The word Ggp very properly characterizes them.^— Gradva ad 
Chnto5., p. 56. 

And many a yawning gyp comes slipshod in, 

To wake his master ere bells b^n. 

The College, in Blaekwoods Mag,, "M&j, 1849. 

The FreAman, when once safe through his examinalioii, is first 
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inducted into Ids rooms a usuallj rocQmmended to Idm bj 
bis tutor. The gyp (£rom ytnfty yultare) evidenlly a nickname at 
first, but now the only name applied to this class of persons) is a 
college servant, who attends Upon a number of students, some¬ 
times as many as twenty, calls them in the morning, brushes th^ 
clothes, carries for them parcels and the queerly twisted notes they 
are continually writing to one another, waits at their parties, and so 
on. Cleaning their boots is not in his biandi of the profession; 
there is a regular brigade of college shoebla<ks.— Bristed^s Fhe 
Years in an Eng. Unto., Ed. 2d, p. 14. 

It is sometimes spelled Jtp, though probably by mistake. 

My Jip brought one m this morning; fidth! and told me I was 
fixiussed.— Gent. Mag., 1794,p. 1085. 


H. 

HALF-LESSON. In some American colleges on certain 
occasions the students are required to learn only one half of 
the amount of an ordinary lesson. 

They promote it [the value of distinctions conferred by the 
students on one another] by fi)rmally acknowledgmg the existence 
of the larger debating societies in su^ acts as giving lidlf-lessons ” 
for the moming after the Wednesday night debates .—Brians 
Five Years in an Eng. Unio., Ed. 2d, p. 386. 

HALF-YEAB. In the Gennau nniyeraties, a collegiate term 
is called a haff-gear. 

The aTiTiTial courses of instruction are divided into summer and 
winter half-years. — HawUds Student life of Germany, Am. ISd., 
pp. 34,35. 

HALL. A college or large edifice bdonging to a coU^iate 
institution.— Webster. 

2. A collegiate body in the Uniyersities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. In the former institution a haU differs from a 
college, in that halls are not incorporated; consequently, 
21 * 
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whatever estate or other property they possess is held in 
trust by the University. In the latter, colleges and halls are 
synonymous .—CarrL csnd Oxf. Gdkndars. 

^ Ih Cambridge,” says the author of the Collegian’s Guide, 
"the halls stand on the same footing as the colleges, but at 
Oxford they did not, in my time, hold by any means so high 
a place in general estimation. Certainly those halls which 
admit the outcasts of other colleges, and of those alone I am 
now speaking, used to be precisely what one would expect to 
find them; indeed, 1 had rather that a son of mine should 
forego a university education altogether, than that he should 
have so sorry a counterfeit of academic advantages as one of 
these halls affords.”—p. 172. 

"All the Colleges at Cambridge,” says Bristed, “have 
equal privileges and rights, with the solitary exception of 
Exn^s, and though some of them are called HaJk^ the differ¬ 
ence is merely one of name. But the Halls at Oxford, of 
which there are five, are not incorporated bodies, and have 
no vote in University matters, indeed are but a sort of board¬ 
ing-houses at whidbi students may remain until it is time for 
them to take a d^ree. I dined at cme of those establish¬ 
ments ; it was very like an officers’ mess. The men had their 
own wine, and did not wear their gowns, and the only Don 
bdonging to the Hall was not present at table. There was 
a tradition of a chapel belonging to the concern, but no one 
present knew where it was. This Hall seemed to be a small 
Botany Bay of both Universities, its members made up of 
all sorts of incapables and incorrigibles.” — Five Years in m 
Fing. Zfniv., Ed. 2d, pp. 140,141. 

3. At Cambridge and Oxford, the public eating-room. 

1 went into the public " AoS” [so is called in Oxford the public 
eating-roomj. — De Qidnce^s Ufe and Manners^ p. 231. 

Dinner is, in all colleges, a public mesl, taken In the refiictoiy or 
of the society.—p- 273- 

4. At the Univerri^ of Cambridge Sng., dinner, the name 
of the place where the meal is taken being ^vmi to the meal 
itsdf. 
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Hall lasts about three quarters of au liour.--~J3ns<s^^ Five 
Years w an Eng, Ed. 2d, p. 20. 

After HdO. is emphatically louuging-time, it bdug the Tfsise prac¬ 
tice of Englishmen to attempt no Lard exercise, phydcal or men¬ 
tal, immediately after a beariy meal. — Hnd.^ p. 21. 

It is not safe to read after jQbZZ (L e. after dinner).—I&id., p. 831. 

HANGp“OUT. An entertainment. 

I remember the date from the Fourth of July occurting just 
afterwards, which I celebrated by a “ hmg-ouL”—Blisters Five 
Years tn an Eng, Unw,j Ed. 2d, p. 80. 

He had kept me six hours at tab!^ on the occasion of a dinner 

which he gave.as an appendix to and a return for some of 

my “ hangings-ouL** — Ibid,, p. 198. 

HANG OUT. To treat, to live, to have or possess. Among 
English Cantabs, a verb of all-work.— Eristed, 

There were but few pensioners who " Jeung out ** servants of their 
own .—Bristeds Five Years in an Eng, TJhw., Ed. 2d, p. 90. 

1 had become.a man who knew and hung out to " dever 

and pleasant people, and introduced agreeable lions to one anotiier. 
— Ibid,, p. 158. 

I had gained such a reputation ft>r dinner-^ving, that men going 
to ^hangout” sometimes asked me to compose bills of fture for 
them. — J5id., p. 195. 

HAHBY SOPHS, or Henrt Sophistbrs ; in reality Hari- 
sophs, a corruption of Eiisophs (ipur^tp^, vdlde eruditus'). 
At Ckunbxidge, En^and, students who have kept all the 
tenoB required for a law and hence are ranked as^Sach- 
elors of Law by courtesy. —Gradus ad Ckmtdb, 

See, also. Gentleman’s Magazine, 1793, p. 818. 

HARVAED WASHINGTON CORPS. From a memoran- 
dnm on a fly leaf of an old Triennial Catalogue, it would ap¬ 
pear that a military company was first established among the 
students of Harvard College about the year 1769, and that 
its first captain was Mr- William Wetmore, a graduate of the 
Class of 1770. The morto which it then assumed, and con¬ 
tinued to bear through every period of its existence, was, 
“ Tam Marti quam Mercurio.” It was called at that time 
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the Marti Merciiiian Band. The prescribed uniform ^nras a 
blue coat^ the skirts turned with white, nankeen breeches, 
white stodkings, top-boots, and a cocked hat. This associa¬ 
tion continued for nearly twenty years from the time of its 
organization, but the chivalrous spirit which had called it into 
existence seems at the end of that time to have ^ed away. 
The last captain, it is believed, was 3VIr. Solomon Vose, a 
graduate of the class of 1787. 

Under the auspices of Governor Gerry, in Deceml)er of the 
year 1811, it was revived, and through his influence received 
a new loan of arms from the State, taking at the same time 
the name of the Harvard Washington Corps. In 1812, Mr. 
George Thacher was appointed its commander. The mem¬ 
bers of the company wore a blue coat, white vest, white pan¬ 
taloons, white gaiters, a common black hat, and around the 
waist a white bdlt, whidh was always kept very neat, and to 
which were attached a bayonet and cartridge-box. The offi¬ 
cers wore the same dress, with the exceptions of a sash instead 
of the belt, and a chapeau in place of the hat Soon afler 
this reorganization, in the fall of 1812, a banner, with the 
arms of the College on one side and the arms of the State on 
the other, was presented by the beautiful Miss Mellen, daugh¬ 
ter of Judge Mellen of Cambridge, in the name of the ladies 
of that place. The presentation took place before the door of 
her other’s house. Appropriate addresses were made, both 
by the fair donor and the captain of the company. Mr. Fris- 
bie, a Professor in the College, who wras at that time engaged 
to Miss Mellen, whom he afterv^ards married, recited on the 
occasion the following verses impromptu, which were received 
with great echa* 

**TIie standard's victory's leading star, 

Tis danger to fers^e it; 

How altered are the scenes of war. 

They're vanquished now who take it.** 

A writ^ in the Harvardiana, 1886, referring to this banner, 
says: ^ The gilded banner now moulders away in inglorioas 
quiet, in the din^ retirement of a Senior Sophister^s study. 
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/Wliat a desecration for that hj angd hands to valor 
given M ” * Withia the last two years it has wholly disap¬ 
peared &om its accnstomed resting-place. Though departed, 
.its memory will be ever dear to those who saw it in its better 
.days, and under its shadow enjoyed many of the proudest 
moments of college life. 

At its second organization, the company was one of the 
finest and best drilled in the State. The members were fiom 
the Senior and Junior Glasses. The armory was in the fiith 
story of Hollis HalL The regnlar tune for exercise was afier 
the evening commons. The drum would often beat before 
the meal was finished, and the students could then be seen 
rushing forth with the halfeaten biscuit, and at the same time 
buckling on thw armor for the accustomed drilL They usu¬ 
ally paraded on eshibition-days, when the large concourse of 
people affi)rded an excellent opportunily for showing off their 
skill in military tactics and manoeuvring. On the arrival of 
the news of the peace of 1815, it appears, from an interleaved 
almanac, that “ the H. W. Corps paraded and fired a salute; 
Mr. Porter treated the company.” Again, on the 12th of 
May, same year, H- W. Corps paraded in Charlestown, 
saluted Com. Bainbridge, and returned by the way of Boston.” 
The captain for that year, Mr- W. H. Monlton, dyings on the 
6th of July, at five o’clock, P- M., ^ the class,” says the same 
authority, ^^attoided the funeral of Br. Moulton in Bostem. 
The H. W. Corps attended id tin^fflr, wifhbht 
oeremony of entotoJang 

In the year 1825, it received a third loan of arms, and was 
again reorganized, admitting the members of all the dasses 
to its ranks. From this period until the year 1834^ very 
great interest was manifested in it; but a rebellion having 
broken ont at that time among the students, and the guns of 
the company having been considerably damaged by being 


• “ Mag of the free hearf s hope and home! 

Sy angd hands to valor givai.” 

TheAmericeaiFlag^ by J. B. Drake. 
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tbiDwa jGrom the ^vnndows of the axmoiy> which was then in 
University Hallj the company was disbanded, and the arms 
were returned to the State. 

The feelings with which it was regarded by the students 
generally cannot be better shown than by quoting from swne 
of the publications in whidh reference is made to it. Many 
are the grave discussions and entry caucuses ” says a writer 
in the Harvard Eegister, published in 1828, ^ to determine 
what favored few are to be graced with the sash and epaulets, 
and march as leaders in the martial band. Whilst these 
important canvassings are going on, it behooves even the 
humblest and meekest to beware how he buttons his coat, or 
stifPens himself to a perpendicular, lest he be more than 
suspected of aspiring to some military capacity. But the 
JShrvard WashingUm Corps must not be passed over without 
further notice. Who can tdlwhat eagerness fills its ranks 
on an exhibition-day? with what spirit and bounding step 
the glorious phalanx wheels into the College yard? with 
what exultation they mark their banner, as it comes fioating 
on the breeze from Holworthy ? And ah I who cannot tell 
how this spirit expires, this exultation go^ out, when the 
derk calls again and again for the assessments.”—p. 378. 

A college poet has thus immortalized this distinguished 
band: — 

^ But see where yonder l%ht-armed laiiks advance! — 

Thdr colors gleaming in the noonday glance, 

Their steps sjmphonious with the drum’s deep notes. 

While high the buoyant, breeze-bome banner floats! 

O, let not allied hosts yon band deride! 

’Tis Harvard Corps^ our bulwark and our pride 1 
3!dark, how like one great whole, instinct with life, 

!Ihey seem to woo the dangers dT the strife I 
Who would not brave the heat, the dust, the rain, 

To xoaxch the leader of that valiant train ? 

Harvard p. 285. 

Another has sung its requiem in the foUowing strain:— 

^ That martial band, ’neath waving stripes and stars 
Ixiscnibsd dike to 
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Those gsdlant Tvamois in their diead anaj, 

Who shook these halls,—O where, alas! are they ? 

Gone I gone! and never to onr ears shall come 
The sounds of fife and ^iiit-stiiiing drum; 

That waivwom banner slumbers in the dust, 

Tho^ bristling arms are dim with gathering rust; 

That crested hdm, that glittering sword, that plume, 

Are laid to rest in reckless faction’s tomb.” 

Win^vfs Class Poem^ 1835. 

HAT FELLOW-COMMOJSDBR. At the University of Oam- 
bridge, Eng., the popular name given to a baronet^ the eldest 
son of a baronet, or the younger son of a nobleman. A Hat 
Fellow-^Ocmmumer wears the gown of a FeUow-CSommoner, 
with a hat instead of the velvet cap with metallic tassel which 
a F^ow-Commoner wears, and is admitted to the degree of 
M. A. after two years’ residence. 

HAULED UP. In many colleges, one brought up before the 
Faculty is said to be hxuiled up. 

HAZE. To trouble; to harass; to disturb. This woidis used 
at Harvard College, to express the treatment which Fresh¬ 
men sometimes receive from the higher classes, and espedally 
from the Sophomores. It is used among sailors with the 
meanings to urge, to drive, to harass, especially with labor. 
In his Dictionary of Ameiicanisms, Mr. Bartlett says, ^ To 
haze round, is to go rioting about.” 

Ber^y, in fine, to out, to drink, to smdbe, to swear, 
dead, to s^ree,—in one word, to be 
fare KLiofL O.of X), K, 1848, p. 11. 

To him no orchard is unknown,—no grapevine unappraised,— 
No farmer^s hen-roost yet unrohbed,—no Freshman yet mhazed I 

Poem 'before Y. K, 1849, p. 9. 

*Tis the Sophomores rushing the Freshmen to kaee. 

Poem before ladma, 1850, p. 22. 

Never again 

Leave unbolted your door when to rest you retire, 

AT^dj urihazed and unmartyred, yon proudly may scorn 
Those foes to all Freshmen who ’gainst thee conspre. 

Ihid,ig.2S. 
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IFreshmen Lave got qtdetiy settled down to work, Sophs have 
^ven up thebr Tuiang, — WiUiams Quarterly^ YoL 11. p. 285. 

We are glad to he able to record, that the absurd and barbarous 
CDstom of hazing^ which has long prevailed in Collie, is, to a 
great degree, discontinned.— Ejaarv. Mag,^ YoL I. p. 413. 

The varions means which are made use of m^hasimg the 
Freshmen are enumerated in part bd^ow. In the first pas¬ 
sage^ a Sophomore speaks in soliloquy. 

I am a man, 

Have human feelings, though mistaken Fresh 
Affirmed 1 was a savage or a brute, 

When I did dash cold water in their necks, 
l^sdhaiged green squashes through their window-panes. 

And stcipt thdr beds of soft, luxurious sheets, 

Pladig instead har^ briers and rough sticks, 

So that ihdr du^di bodies nought not sleep, 

Unioused morning bell; or when perforce, 

From leaden syringe, en^e of fierce mighty 
I drave black ink upon thdr ruffle shirts. 

Or drenched With showers of mdandioly hue, 

Hre new-fbdged dickey peering o’er the stock, 

Fit anblem of a young ambitious mind I 

JEbrvardianOj YoL HL p. 254. 

A Fresbman writes thus on the subject: — 

The Sophs did nothing bSl tiie first fi)rtnight but torment llie 
Fresh, as they caJl us. They would come to our rooms with masks 
ou, and frighten us dreadfully; and sometimes squirt water throng 
our keyholes, or throw a whole pailfid on to one of us fimn the 
upper windows. — Harvardiana, Yol. HI. p. 76. 

HEAD OF THE HOUSE. The generic name for the high¬ 
est offloer of a college in the English Universities. 

The Master of the CoH^e, or “ Eead of ihe House f is a D. D. 
who has been a Fellow.— Briste^s Five Years in an Eng. Unw^ Ed. 
2d, p. 16. 

The heads of homes [are] slyled, according to the usage of the 
e€@ege, President, Master, Principal, Provost, Warden, or Bector. 
— (k^fd Qfdde, 1847, p. xhi. 

Wzi|t^ simplj Head. 
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The “ Head” as he is called generically, of an Oxford coU^, is 
a greater man than the uninitiated suppose. —De Qumceifs Life 
cmd Manners^ p. 244. 

The new Head was a gentleman of most commanding personal 
appearance .—Bnsteds Five Years in an Eng, Unto,, Ed. 2d, p. 87. 

HEADSHIP- The office and place of head or preadent of a 
college. 

Most of the coU^ Headships axe not at the disposal of the 
Crown.— Briste^s Five Years in an Eng. Unto,, Ed- 2d, note,p. 
89, and erraJLa. 

The Headships of the colleges are, with the exception of Wor¬ 
cester, filled 1^ one chosen bj the Fellows firom among themselyes, 
or one who has been a Fellow.— Oxford Guide, Ed. 1847, p. xiy. 

HEADS OUT. At Princeton College, the cry when anything 
occurs in the Campus. Used, also, to give the alarm when a 
professor or tutor is about to interrupt a spree. 

See Campus. 

HEBDOMADAL BOARD. At Oxford, the local governing 
authority of the University, composed of the Heads uf col¬ 
leges and the two Proctors, and expressing itself through the 
YIce-ChancelLor. An institution of Charles L’s time, it has 
possessed, since the year 1631, " the sole initiative power in 
the legislation of the University, and the chief share in its 
administration.” Its meetings ar hdd weekly, whence the 
name.— (hford Guide. Zdt&rary WbrldyY(A. X£L,p. 223. 

mGBt-GO. A merry foolic^ usually with drii^king; 

Songs of scholars in revelling ronndday^ 

Belched out with hichnps at bacchansd Gk>, 

Bellowed, till heaven’s high concave rebound the lays, 

Are aU for college carousals too low. 

Of dullness quite tired, with merriment fired, 

And fully inspired with amity’s ^ow, 

With hate-drowning wine, boys, and punch all divine, boys. 
The Juniors combine, boys, in ficiendly Hran-GrO. 

Glossology, hy William Biglow, inserted in Buckingham's 
Bemmiscences, VoL II. pp- 281 - 284. 

He it was who broached the idea of a high-go, as b^bog reqaisdte 
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to ^Ye US a lank among the classes in college. D. A. WIMs 
Address 'before Soc. of ike Alwmni of Haro. Uhw., Aug. 27,1844, 
p. 35. 

This word is now sdLdom used; the words JBRgh and Go 
are, however, often used separately, with the same meaning 
as Ihe compound. The phrase to get Mghy L e. to become in- 
tocdcated, is allied with the above expression. 

Or men ^^get Mgk^ by diinldng abstract toddies ? 

CJdlde Harvard^ p. 71. 

HIGH STEWARD. In the English universities, an ofBlcer 
who has special power to hear and determine capital causes, 
according to the laws of the land and the privileges of the 
universily, whenever a scholar is the pariy oftending. He 
also holds the universily courtdeet^ according to the estab¬ 
lished charter and custom.— Oaf and Gam. Gods. 

At Cambridge^ in addition to his other duties, the High 
Steward is the officer who represents the University in the 
House of Lords. 

HIGH TABLE. At Oxford, the table at which the Fellows 
and 6<Hne i^er privileged persons are entitled to dine. 

Wine is not g^erally dlowed in the public hall, except to the 
" high table/*—De Qtdncefs Lfe and Manners^ p. 273. 

I dine at the " Idgk table ” with the reverend deans, and hobnob 
with professors.— Household Words^ Am. ed., Vol. XL p. 521. 

HIGH-TL At Williams CoU^ey a term by which is desig¬ 
nated a showy recitation. Equivalent to the word squirt a.t 
Harvard CoUege. 

HELLS. At Cambridge^ Eng., Gogmagog Hills are commonly 
called die HiUs. 

Or to the JESBs on horseback strays, 

(Unasked his tutor,) or his chaise 
To &med Newmarket guides. 

Gradus ad Gaidab.y p. 35. 

Hl^Si To condemn by hissing. 

TUb is a ftivoiite method, especially among students, of 
express^ tb^ disapprobation of any person or measure. 
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I’ll tell you wliat; your dime is Hiis, 

That, Touchy, you did scrape, and hiss. 

B^tdliad, p. 45. 

Who mil bully, scrape, and hiss! 

Who, I say, mil do all this! 

Let him fbUow me,— Ihid.y p. 53. 

HOAXING. At Princeton G>ll€ge, inducang new-comers to 
join the secret societies is called hoaadTig. 

HOBBY. A translation. Hobbies are used by some students 
in translalang Latin, Greek, and other languages, who from 
this reason are said to ride, in contradistinction to others who 
learn their lessons by study, who are said to or gru^ 

See Pont. 

HOBSON’S CHOICE. Thomas Hobson, during the first third 
of the seventeenth century, was the Universily carrier be¬ 
tween Cambridge and London. He died January 1st, 1631. 
“ He rendered biTWRAlf famous by furnishing the students with 
horses; and, making it an unalterable rule that every horse 
should have an equal pordon of rest as well as labor, he 
would never let one out of its turn; hence the cdebiated say¬ 
ing, ^Hobson’s Choice: ifdsy or none.’” Milton has per¬ 
petuated his fiune in two whimsical epitaph^ which may be 
found among his miscellaneous poems. 

HOE IN. At Hamilton College to strive vigorously; a met¬ 
aphorical meaning, taken firom labor with the hoe. 

HOj^T. It was finxnerly HiarsmrdCyie^tfi^ 

the Ereshmen were us^ as s^vant^fo 
Tutor if they refiised to go when sent an* errandl'^is 
complaint was called a hoistingy and the ddhnqnent was said 
toheJudsUd. 

The refusal to peifbnn a reasonable service required ly a mem¬ 
ber of the Alaas a^ve him, subjected the Preshmeu to a complaint 
to be brought before his Tutor, technically called hoisting Imn to 
his Tutor. The threat was commonly sufficient to exact the ser- 
■vice-— WiUar^s Memories of Yovth and Manhood^ VoL 1 p. 259- 

HOLD INS. At Bowdoin College, "near the commence¬ 
ment of each year,” says a correqpondent, “the Sophs are 
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wont, on some particolar eyeniog, to attempt to ^hold in^ the 
Freshmen when coming out of prayers, generally producing 
quite a skirmish " 

HOLLIS. Mr. Thomas Hollis of Lincoln’s Inn, to whom, with 
many others of the same nam^ Harvard College is so much 
indebted, among other presents to its Kbiary, gave ^^sixfy-four 
volumes of valuable books, curioudy bound.” To these ref¬ 
erence is made in the following extract foom the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for September, 1781. ^Mr. Hollis employed MDr. 
Fingo to cut a number of emblematical devices, sudi as the 
caduceus of Mercury, the wand of JSsculapius, the owl, the 
cap of liberly, &c.; and these devices were to adorn the backs 
and sometimes the sides of books. When patriotism animated 
a work, instead of unmeaning ornaments on the binding, he 
adorned it with caps of liber^. When wisdom Med the 
page, the owl’s majestic gravity bespoke its contents. The 
caduceus pointed out the works of eloquence, smd the wand 
of JSlsculapins was a signal of good medidne. The different 
emblems were used on the same book, when possessed of dif- 
forent merits, and to express his disapproba1i(si of the whde or 
parts of any work, the figure or figures were reversed. Thus 
each eover exhibited a critique on the book, and was a proof 
that they were not kept for show, as he must read before he 
could judge. Head this, ye admirers of gilded books, and 
imitate.” 

HONORARIUM^ > A term applied, in Europe, to the recom- 

HONORAEY. j pense oShred to profossors in universities, 
and to medical or other professional gentlemen for their ser¬ 
vices. It is nearly equivalent to fee, with the additional idea 
of being given honoris coma, as a token of respect.— Brands. 
We&sfer. 

There arc r^ukr recovers, quaestors, appdnted for the recep- 
Hm of the Tionorarium, or chaige for the attendance of lectures.— 
Mimkfs Student Lfe of Germany, Am. ed., p. 30. 

HONOl^S CATJSA^ Latin; as an honor, Amy honorary 
degr^ ^ven by a coU^. 
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D^rees in the &cnlties of IMirimly and Law are conferred, at 
present, either in course, Tionoris causa^ or on admisinon ad eundenu 
— Calendar Tnn. CoU., 1850, p. 10. 

HONORS. In American colleges, the principal honors are 
appointments as speakers at Exhibitions and Commence¬ 
ments. These are given for excdlence in scholai^p. The 
appointments for Exhibitions are different in different colleges. 
Those of Commencement do not vary so much. The follow¬ 
ing is a list of the appointments at Harvard Collie, in the 
order in which they are nsnsdly assigned: Vsdedictoiy Ora¬ 
tion, called also the English Oration, Salutatory in Latin, 
English Orations, Dissertations, Disquisitions, and Essays. 
The salutatoiian is not always the second scholar in the class, 
but must be the best^ or, in case this distinction is enjoyed by 
the valedictorian, the second-best Latin scholar. Latin or 
Gredk poems or orations or Engli^ poems sometimes form a 
part of the exerdses, and may be assigned, as are the other 
appointments, to persons in the first part of the class. At 
Yale College the order is as fellows: Yaledictoiy Oration, 
Salutatory in Latin, Philosophical Orations, Orations, Disser¬ 
tations, Disputations, and Colloquies. A person who receives 
the appointment of a CoUoquy can either write or speak in a 
colloquy, or write a poem. Ai^ other appointee can also 
write a poem. Other colleges usually adopt one or the other 
of these arrangements, or combine the two. 

ihe TSmr&^ty of 15^4 those who jai 

final examination in the are 

glers. Senior Optimes;, or Junior Op&tei^ ace cmt 

in honors* 

1 very early in the Sophomore year gave up all though of ob¬ 
taining high Tumors.—Brtsteds B%oe Years in an Bng. Uhic.j Ed. 
2d, p. 6. 

HOOD. An ornamented fold that hangs down the back of a 
graduate, to mark his d^ee. — Johnson. 

My head with ample square-<^p crown. 

And dedc with "hood my shoulders. 

The Student, Oxf. and Gam., YbL L p. 349. 

22 * 
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HOEN'-BIiO'WING. At Princeton Collie, the students often 
provide themselves at night with horns, bugles, &&, dimb the 
trees in the Campus, and set up a blowing which is continued 
as long as prudence and safety allow. 
HORSE-SBDEDDING. At the University of Vermont, among 
secret and literary societies, this term is used to express the 
idea conveyed by the word dectioneeriTig, 

HOUSE. A college. The word was formerly used with this 
signification in Harvard and Yale Colleges. 

If any scholar sTiaTI transgress any of the laws of God, or the 
Ebuse^ he shall be liable, &c.— Quincifs Mst Harv. Unio., VoL 1. 
p. 517. 

If detriment come by any out of the sodety, then those officers 
[the butler and cook] themselves shall be xespondble to the House. 
—Jhid., VoL L p. 58S. 

A member of the college was also called a Member of the 
House. 

The steward is to see that one third part be reserved of all the 
payments to him by the members of the House quarterly made. — 
%sinqfs MsL Harv. XJniv.^ VoL L p. 582. 

A college c^cer was called an Offieer of the House. 

The steward shall be bound to ^ve an account of the necessary 
disbursements whidi have been issued out to the steward himself 
butler, cook, or any other officer of the House. — Qumcfs Mst. 
Haro. Vhw.j VoL 1. p. 582. 

bTeither shdl the butler or cook suffer any scholar or scholars 
whatever, except the Pellows, Masters of Art, Fellow-Commoners, 
or Ojfficers of the House, to come into the butteries, &c.— lUd., 
VoL 1. p. 584. 

Before the year 1708, the term FeUows of &ie Home was 
apfffied, at Harvard College, both to the members of the Cor¬ 
poration, and to the instructors who did not bdong to the 
Corporation. The equivocal meaning of this title was noticed 
by President Leverett, fi)r,in his duplicate record of the pro- 
codings of the Corporation and the Overseers, he designates 
C€3iam persiMis to whom he refers as “Feltows of the Hous^ 

L e. of tli^ Corporation.^ Soon after this, an attonpt was 
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made to distmgaish betvreea these two dasses of Fellows^ 
and in 1711 the distinction was settled, when one Whiting; 
“who had been for seyeral years known as Tutor and ‘Fel¬ 
low of the House/ but had never in consequence been deemed 
or pretended to be a member of the Corporation, was admitted 
to a seat in that board”— Quinces Hist. Haarv. VoL 

L pp. 278, 279, 

See ScHOLAB of the House. 

2. An assembly for transacting business. 

See CONGREOATIOH, CONVOGATIOH. 

HOUSE OF REPRESEOTATTVES. At Union CoH^ 
the members of the Junior Class compose what is called the 
House of H^esentaiives, a body organized after the manner 
of the national House, for the purpose of becoming acquainted 
with the forms and maimer of legislation. The following ac¬ 
count has been furnished by a member of that College. 

“ At the end of the third term, Sophomore year, when the 
members of that class are looking forward to the honors 
awaiting them, comes off the initiation to the House. The 
Friday of the tenth week is the day usually sdected for the 
occasion. On the afternoon of that day the Sophomores 
assemble in the Junior recitation-room, and, after organizing 
themselves by the appointment of a chainnan, are waited 
upon by a committee of the House of Representatives of the 
Junior Class, who announce that they are ready to proceed 
the mfti£^ion,'^d dSale' vpm mper- 

tance and resp<His3^hly of tto ftiteupo^idirtf 
mores. 

“The invitation thus ^ven is accepted^ and the dass, 
headed by the committee, proceeds to the Representatives’ 
Hall- On their arrival, the members of the House retire, 
and the incoming members, under the direction of the com¬ 
mittee, arrange themselves around the platform of the 
Speaker, all in the room at the same time rising in their 
seats. The Speaker of the House now addresses the Soph¬ 
omores, announdng to them thmr election to the high position 
of Representatives, and exhortix^ them to discharge well all 
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their duties to Iheir oonstitaents and their conunon country. 
He doses, by stating it to be their fbrst business to elect the 
officers of the House. 

“ The elecdon of Speaker, ^ce-Speaker, Clerk, and Treas¬ 
urer by ballot then ffiUows, two tellers being appointed by the 
Chair. The Speaker is dected for one year, and must be 
one of the Faculty; the other officers hold only during the 
ATiRning term- The Speaker, however, is never expected to 
be present at the meetings of the House, with the exception 
of that at the beginning of eadi term session, so that the 
whole duty of presiding tails on the Yice-Speaker. This is 
the only meeting of the new House during that term. 

"On the second Friday afternoon of the Ml term, the 
Speaker usually ddivers an inaugural address, and soon after 
leaves the chair to the Yice-Speaker, who then announces the 
representation £com the diffierent States, and also the list of 
committees. The members are apportioned by him according 
to population, each State having at least one, and some two 
or three, as the number of the Junior Class may allow. The 
committ^ are constituted in the manner common to the 
Halkmal House, the number of each, however, bdng less. 
Business th^ Mlows, as described in Jefferson’s Manual; 
petitmn^ remonstrances, resolutions, reports, debates, and dl 
the ^toggery’ of legislation, come on in regular, or rather 
irregular succession. The exerdses, as may be well con¬ 
ceived, furnish an excellent opportunity ffir improvemenHn 
parliamentary tactics and political oratory.” 

The House of Eepresentatives was ffiunded by Profes¬ 
sor John Austin Yates. It is not constituted by every 
Junior Class, and may be regarded as intermittent in its 
diaracter. 

See Senate. 

HUMAIHST. One who pursues the study of the humam^ 
hunumiores)y or polite a term used in va- 

mBm^’Exjapapean. universities, espedaSythe Scotch.— Braande* 
HIJGMAHITY,^ HimcANiTiEs. In theplursd signii^^iiig gram¬ 
mar, ibetodc, tim Latin and Greek languages, aodl poetry; 
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for teachmg which there are professors in the TCngli pTi and 
Scotch universities.— JE/ncyc, 

HUMMEL. At the University of Vermont, a foot, especially 
a large one. 

HTPHENUTE. At Princeton CoU^e, the aristocratic or 
would-be aristocralic in dress, manners, &c., are called 
Jffyphenutes. Used both as a noun and adjective. Same as 
Oi ^Apturoi, q. V. 


1 . 


ILLUMINATE. To interline with a tranriation. Students 
illuminate a book when they write between the printed lines 
a translation of the text. Uluminccted books are preferred by 
good judges to ponies or hobbies, as the text and translation 
in them are brought nearer to one another. The idea of 
calling books thus prepared illuminated, is taken partly j&om 
the meaning of the word iUuminate, to adorn with ornamental 
letters, substituting, however, in this case, usefiil for ornamen¬ 
tal, and partly from one of its other meanings, to throw light 
on, as on obscure subjects. 

ILLUSTRATION. That which dlucidates a subject Award 


widi a pec^lir apj^^&aiian undexgradu^e#^ Ite 


1 went back,.... and did a few more hits of ^iktration, such as 
noting down the relative resources of Athens and Sparta when the 
F^oponnesian war broke out, and the sources c£ the Athenian 
revenue. — Bristeds Five Years in an Eng. Umv., Ed. 2d, p. 61. 

IMPOSITION. In the English universities, a supemumeraiy 
exerrise enjoined on students as a punishment. 

Minor OtfiTences are punished by rustication, and those of a more 
trivial nature by fines, or by literary tasks, here termed Impositions. 
— Oxford Guide, p. 149. 

Literary tasirs called impositions, or Sequent compulsive attend- 
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i \ 7 inAg on t ed i o us and iniinipTO'viiig exCTCises in a collie LaU. — ■ 
r. TTorton, Mmor Poems of MUton, p. 432. 

Pii'posUions are of Tarious lengilis. For missing chapel, about 
one bundred lines to copy, for misang a lectnre, the lecture to 

translate. This is the measure for an occasional ofTence. 

For in late at night repeatedly, or for any offence nearly 

deserving rustication, I have known a whole book of Thucydides 
^ven to trandate, or the Ethics of Aristotle to analyze, when the 
offender has been a good scholar, while others, who could only do 
Y PP/dianifial work, havc had a book of Euclid to write out. 

Long imposUims are very lardy loarberized. When college 
tutors intend to be severe, which is very seldom, they are not to 
be trifled with. 

At Gambiidge, imposaions are not always in writing, but some¬ 
times two or three hundred lines to repeat by heart. This is min 
to the barber. — CotlegiarCs Guide, pp. 159,160. 

In an abbreviated form, impos. 

He is obliged to stomach the impos,, and retire. — Grad, ad 
Cantab., p. 125. 

He satisfies the Proctor and the Dean by saying a part of eadh 
— JBnd., p. 128, 

See Basbeb. 

IHGEPT. To take the degree of Master of Arts. 

They may neverthdess take the degree of M. A. at the usual 
period, by putting their names on the College boards a few days 
previous to mcepHng. — Canibridge Codendar. 

The M. A. incepts in about three years and two months from 
the time of taking his first degree. — Bristeds Five Years m an 
Fng. Unio., Ed. 2d, p. 285. 

INCEPTOB. One who has proceeded to the degree of M. A., 
but who, not enjoying all the privileges of an M. A. until 
the Commencement, is in the mean tune termed an Inceptor. 

Used in the English universities, and formerly at Harvard 
College. 

in case any of the Sophisters, Questionists, or Im^tors 

fiftIntIbB premises required at thdbr hands,.they sTiall be 

deterred to the fdlowing year, — laws of 1650, in Quires E&sU 
Sdnh Ohio., ToL I. p. 518. 
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The Admissio JEnceptorum was as follows: " Admitto te ad 
icunduixi gradmn in artibns pro more Academiaram in An- 
[i^: tiObiqne trade hunc libmm nn^ cum potestate pnblice pro- 
tendi, ubicnnque ad hoc mimns pnblice evocatos fueris.”— 
Jjid^ VoL L p- 580. 

HAN SOCIETY^ At the Collegiate lostitate of Tndian^ij 
sodely of smokers was established, in the year 1837, by an 
idian named Zadbary Colbert, and called the Indian Society, 
he members and those who have been inyited to join the 
•dety, to the number of sixty or dgbty, are accustomed to 
eet in a small room, ten feet by eighteen; all are obliged 
smoke, and he who first desists is required to pay for the 
gars smoked at that meeting. 

)IGO. At Dartmouth College, a member of the party 
lied the Blues. The same as a Blue, which see. 

The Bowes, years ago, used to room in Dartmouth Hall, though 
•ne room there now, and so they made up some verses. Here is 
e:— 

^ Hurrah for Dartmouth Hall! 

Success to every student 
That rooms in Dartmouth Hall, 

Unless he be an 
Then, no success at all.” 

The Dcertmouihy Vol. lY. p. 117. 

TEATEON. Secret sodeties exist in almost all the colleges 
^ Umted l^ates, whkli &ose who 2 m aim^led 

pass through, certain c^ri^eades edbd ^ 
ct is ofim made use of to deodve Bb’^famai, upcm fibdr 
itrance into college, who are sometunes initiated into sode- 
^ which have no existence, and again into sodeties where 
itiation is not necessary for membership. 

A correspondent firom Dartmouth Goll^ writes as follows: 
E believe several of the colleges have various exerdses of 
\iUating Freshmen. Ours is done by the ‘ United Frater- 
1y/ one of our library sodeties (they axe ndther of them 
^et), which gives out word that the imtia&n is a fearful 
sremony. It is dmply every Mnd of operation that can be 
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contriyed to terrify, and annoj, and make fan of Freshmen, 
who do not faid out for some time that it is not the necessary 
and senous ceremony of making them members of the so- 
dety” 

Ih the University of Virginia, students on entering are 
sometimes initiated into the ways of college life by very novdl 
and unique ceremonies, an account of which has been far- 
nished by a graduate of that institution. ^ The jSrst thing, 
by way of admitting the novitiate to all the mysteries of col¬ 
lege lifa, is to require of him in an official communication, 
under apparent signature of one of the piofassors, a written 
list, tested under oath, of the entire number of his shirts and 
other necessary articles in his wardrobe. The list he is re¬ 
quested to commit to memory, and be prepared far an exam¬ 
ination on it, before the Faculty, at some spedfied hour- This 
the new-comer usually passes with due satisfaction, and no 
litde trepidation, in the presence of an august assemblage of 
his student professors. He is now remanded to his room to 
take his bed, and to rise about midni^ beh far breakfast 
Ulie ‘ Cbdfahumpians’ ^u this Institation a regularly organ¬ 
ized company), ‘ Squatiinaders,’ or ^Masquers,’ perform tiheir 
part during the livelong night with instruments ^ harsh thun¬ 
der grating,’ to insure to the poor youth a sleepless ni^t, and 
give him fall time to con over and curse in his heart the 
miseries of a college existence. Our fellow-comrade is now 
up, dressed, and washed, perhaps two hours in advance of the 
fast light of dawn, and, under the guidance of Vi posse comUon 
tus of older students, is kindly conducted to his morning meal 
A long alley, tedhnically ^ Green Alley,’ terminating with a 
brick wall, infarming all, ^ Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther,’ is pointed out to him, with directions ^ to follow his 
nose and keep straight ahead.’ Of course the unsophisticated 
fmds himsdf completdy nonplused, and gropes his way haxkj 
the lond vodferations of ^ Go it, green un! ’ With due 
i^lD^es for the treatment he has received, and violent de- 
nundo^ns against the farmer posse far their rmheard-of 
insolence towards the gentieman, he is now placed undmr 
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different guides, who yolnnteer their services ^to see him 
through.’ Suff ce it to be said, that he is again egregiously 
^ taken in/ being deposited in the Botonda or Lecture-room, 
and told to ring for whatever he wants, either coffee or hot 
biscuit^ but particularlj enjoined not to leave without spedal 
permission from one of the Faculty. The length of his so¬ 
journ in this place, where he is finally left, is of course in 
proportion to his state of verdancy.” 

INSPECTOR OP THE COLLEGE. At Tale CoUeg^ a 
person appointed to ascertain, inspect^ and estimate all dam¬ 
ages done tO' the College buildings and appurtenances, when¬ 
ever required by the President. All repair^ additions, and 
alterations are made under his in^ecdon, and he is also 
authorized to determine whether the College chambers are fit 
for the reception of the students. Formerly the inspectorship 
in Harvard College was held by one of the members of the 
College government. His duty was to examine the state of 
the College public buildings, and also at stated times to 
examine the exterior and interior of the buildings occupied 
by the students, and to cause such repairs to be made as were 
in his opinion proper. The same duties are now performed 
by the Superintendent ofPtMic Buildinge.—Laws Tcde GolL^ 
1837, p. 22. Laws Harv, QoTL, 1814, p. 58, and 1848, p. 29- 
The duties of the inspector of the GoUege Buildings^ at 
hOddlebuiy, are similar to those required of the inspector at 
Mid. GolL, 1839, pp. 15,16. 

IN STATU PUPILLARL Ladn; literally, in a state of 
pupUage. In the English umverdties, one who is snl^ect to 
collegiate law^ discipline, and officers is said to be statu 

And die short space that here we tany. 

At least “ in statu pupiUlari^ 

Forbids our growing hopes to germ, 

Alas! beyond the appointed term. 

Grad, ad Canidb., p. 100. 

INTERLINEAR A printed book, with a written translation 
23 
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between the lines. The same as an iUuminated book; for an 
account of which, see under Illuminate. 

Then devotes Tiimsftlf to study, with a steady, earnest zeal, 

And scorns an InterUnear, or a Pony's meek appeal. 

Poem hefore ladum, 1850, p. 20. 

INTERIiINEB. Same as Inteblineab. 

In the “Memorial of John S- Popkin, D.D.,” a Pro¬ 
fessor at Harvard Collie, ProfessorPelton observes: “He 
was a mortal enemy to translations, ^ interlmers^ and all such 
subsidiary helps in learning lessons; he classed them all 
under the opprobrious name of ^ facilities,’ and never scrupled 
to seize them as contraband goods. When he withdrew from 
College, he had a large and valuable collection of this species 
of literature. Xdl one of the notes to his Three Lectures he 
says: ^I have on hand a goodly number of these confiscated 
wares, full of manusciipt innotations, whidb. I seized in the 
way of duty, and would now restore to the owners on de¬ 
mand, without their proving properly or paying charges-’” 
—p.]xxvn. 

Ponies, Jnter^nsrs, Ticks, Screws, and Deads (these are all col¬ 
lege verbalities) were all put under contribution. — A Tour througTi 
ChUege^ Boston, 1832, p. 25. 

INTOOTTAHS BOLUS. Greek, pSkos, a lump. Latin, hoIuSy 
a bit, a morseL English, holuSj a mass of anything made 
into a large pHL It may be translated a thunderififf piH, At 
Harvard Collie, the Jntonitans Bolus was a great cane or 
dub which was given nomioally to the strongest fellow in the 
graduating class ; “but really,” says a correspondent, “tothe 
greatest bully,” and thus was transmitted, as an entailed es« 
tate, to the Samsons of Collie. If any one felt that he had 
been wronged in not receiving this emblem of vdor, he was 
permitted to take it from its possessor if he could. In later 
years the dub presented a very curious appearance; being 
dmost entirely covered with the names of those who had hdd 
carved on its snr&ce in letters of all imaginable shapes 
and ddi^sfipikEis. At one period, it was in the possesskm of 
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Ibidbaid Jeffrey Glevelaad, a member of the dass of 1827, 
and was by him transmitted to Jonathan Saondetson of the 
dass of 1828. It has disappeared within the last fifteen or 
twen^ years, and its biding-plac^ even if it is in existence, 
is not known. 

See BUI.I.T Club. 

INVAXiID’S TABIiE. At Xale College in fi>rmer times, a 
table at whidi those who were not in health could obtain 
more nutritious food than was supplied at the common board. 
A graduate at that institution has referred to the subject in 
the annexed extract was extremely difiicnlt to obtain 
permission to board out, and indeed impossible except in ex¬ 
treme cases: the beginning of such permits would have been 
like the letting out of water. To take away aU pretext for 
it, an table* was provided, where, if one dioseto 

avail himself of it, having a doctor^s certificate that bis health 
required it, he might have a somewhat difierent diet^— 
Scenes and Gharacters in GoOjegc^ bfew Bssoen^ 1847, pp. 
117,118. 


j. 

JACK-SlilFE. At Harvard Goll^ it has kmg been the 
custom fear the x^est member of the Senior Chuss to 
from his classmates a Jad&imfe, as a reward or consohition 
for the plainness of his features. Ih fezmer times, it was 
transmitted jfrom dass to dass, its possessor in the graduating 
dass presenting it to the one who was deemed the ugliest in 
the dass next bdow. 

Mr - William Biglow, a member of the dass of 1794, the 
redpient for that year of the Jack-knife,—in an artide under 
the head of “ (>nnium Gatherum,” published in the Federal 
Qrrmy, April 27, 1795, entitled, ‘‘A Will: Being the last 
words of Chables Cha.ttekbox, Esq., late worthy and much 
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lamented member of the Laughing Club of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, who departed college life, June 21,1794, in the twenty- 
first year of his age,”—presents this trammiUendum to his 
successor, with the following words: — 

‘‘ Hem, C-P-s * has my knife, 

During his natural college life; 

That biife, which ugliness inherits, 

And due to his superior merits, 

when fiom Harvard he shall steer, 

I order him to leave it here. 

That’t may fiom cla^ to class descend, 

Till time and ugliness shall end.” 

.Mr. Prentiss, in the autumn of 1795, soon afier graduating, 
commenced the publication of the Kural depository, at Leo¬ 
minster, Mass. In one of the earliest numbers of this paper, 
following the example of Mr. Biglow, he published his will, 
which Mr. Paine, the editor of the Federal Orrery, immedi¬ 
ately transferred to his columns with this introductory note: 
—" Having, in the second number of ^ Omnium Gratherum * 
presented to our readers the last will and testament of Charles 
Chatterbox, Esq., of witty memory, wherein the said Charles, 

now deceased, did lawfully bequeath to Ch-s Pr-s 

the celebrated ^ Ugly Knife,* to be by him transmitted, at his 
college demise, to the next succeeding candidate; ♦ * ♦ * 

and whereas the said Ch-s Pr-s, on the 21st of June 

last^ departed his aforesaid college life, thereby leaving to the 
inheritance of his successor the valuable legacy which his 
illustrious friend had bequeathed, as an entailed estate to the 
poets of the university,—we have thought proper to insert a 
full, true, and attested copy of the will of the last deceased 
heir, in order that the world may be furnished with a cor¬ 
rect genealogy of this renowned Jach^ifey whose pedigree 
will become as illastrious in after time as the family of the 
^ Bolles,* and which wiQ be celebrated by future wits as 
the most formidable weapon of modem genius.” 


* Ohaaies Prentiss, who when this was written was a mexnber of the 
Junior Class Both be and Mr. Biglow were fellows of infimte jest,” 
and were noted for the superiority of their talents and intellect. 
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That part of the ivill only is here inserted which refers 
parficularlj to the Elnife. It is as follows: — 


I—I say 1, now make this will; 

Let those whom I assign fuHL 
1 ^ye, grant, render, and convey 
My goods and chattels thus away; 

That honor of a college li/e^ 

That celebrated 1701.7 Kiupe, 

Which predecessor Sawnet * orders, 
Descending to time’s utmost borders, 

To noblest bard of homdiest phiz^ 

To have and hold and use, as his, 

I now present C-s P-y S-r, f 

To keep with his poetic lumber. 

To scrape his quid, and make a split. 

To point his pen for sharpening wit; 
And order that he ne’er abuse 


Said ugly knife, in dirtier use. 

And let said Ghablbs, that best of writers, 
In prose satiric skilled to bite us. 

And equally in verse delight us. 

Take special care to keep it dean 
Prom unpoetic hands,—1 ween. 

And when those walls, the muses^ seat, 

Said S-r is obliged to quit. 

Let some one of Apoixo’s firing, 

To such heroic joys aspiring. 

Who long has borne a poelfs name, 


Se^Buddnghasfe Bammscmces, Td.IL pp. 2^1, 2^. 

Tradition asserts that the ozigmal Jadoknife was termi¬ 
nated at one end of the handle by a large blade^ and at the 
dherby a projecting piece of iron, to which a chain of the 
same metal was attached, and that it was customary to cany 
it in the pocket fastened by this chain to some part of Ihe 


* Mr. Biglow was known in college by the name of Sawney, and was 
thus fiiequently addressed by his famOiarfiieads in after life. 

t Charles Pindmey Sumner, afterwards a lawyer in Boston, and £»r 
many years of the county of Suffiilk. 

23 * 
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person. Wlien this Tvas lost, and the cnstom of transmittLog 
the Knife went out of fashion, the dass, guided by no rule 
but that of thdr own fency, were accustomed to present any 
thing in the diape of a knife, whether oyster or case, it made 
no difference. In one instance a wooden one was given, and 
was immediately burned by the person who received it At. 
present the Jack-knife is voted to the ugliest member of the 
Senior Class, at the meeting for the election of officers for 
Glass Day, and the sum appropriated for its purchase varies 
in dffiferent years from £%■ cents to twenty dollars. The 
custom of presentmg the Jack-knife is one of the most amus¬ 
ing of those which have come down to us from the past, and 
if any conclusion may be drawn from the interest which is 
now manifested in its observance, it is safe to infer, in the 
words of the poet, that it will continue 

^ QHl time and nglinesa aha.!! end.** 

In the Collegiate Institute of Indiana, a Jack-knife is given 
to the greatest liar, as a reward of merit. 

See Will. 

JAPANKED. A cant termin use at the TTniveadly of Cam- 
brid^ esplained in the following passage. “ iSteGny 
..... step ..... into the Churdb, without any pretence of 
other change than in the attire of their outward —the 
being ‘Japanned,* as assuming the black dress and white 
cravat is called in University slang.”— JBnsted*s Mve Tears 
in an Eng, JJniv,, Ed. 2d, p- 344. 

JESUIT. At the University of Cambridge Eng., a member 
of Jesus College. 

JOBATIOlf. At the University of Cambridge, Eng., a sharp 
reprimand from the Dean for some of^ce, not eminently 
heinous. 

Thus dismissed the august presence, he recounts this jdbaium to 
hk friends, and enters into a discourse on masters, tutors 
and proctors.— Grad, ad CarOdb., p. 124. 

JOBE. To reprove; to reprimand. “In the Universily of 
Cambridge, [Eng.,] the yoxmg scholars are wont to call 
(MdmgjjobingJ *— Grad, ad Ccmtdb. 
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1 heard a lively yomig man assert, that, in consequence of an in¬ 
timation &Dm the tutor relativo to bis ixx^ulaiities, his &ther came 
from the country to Jobe him.— GenL Mag., Dee. 1794. 

JOE. A nmne given at several American collies to a privy. 
It is said that when Joseph Penney was President of Hamil¬ 
ton College, a request from the students that the privies might 
be cleansed was met by him with a denial In consequence 
of this refusal, the offices were purified by fire on the night 
of November 5th. The derivation of the word, allowing the 
truth of this story, is apparent. 

The ffiUowing account of Jbe'-JBurmng is by a correspond¬ 
ent from Hamilton College:—^ On the night of the 5th of 
November, every year, the Sophomore Glass bum ‘ Joe.’ A 
large pile is made of rails, logs, and light wood, in the finm 
of a triangle. The space within is filled level to the top, with 
all manner of combustibles. A ‘ Joe ’ is then sought for by 
the dass, carried from its foundations on a rude bier, and 
placed on this pile. The interior is filled with wood and 
straw, surrounding a barrel of tar placed in the middle^ over 
aU of which gallons of turpentine are thrown, and then set 
fire to. From the top of the lofty hiU on which the College 
buildings are situated, this fire can be seen ffir twenty miles 
around. The Sophomor^ are all disguised in the most odd 
and grotesque dresses. A ring is formed around the burning 
^ Jo^’ and a chant is sung. Horses of the neighbors are 
obtained and ridden indiseriznmat^y^ without saddle or hri^e. 
The bumii% oonfrmies usually unril ^lyl^ht” 

Fonamus Convivium 
Josephi in locum 
Et id uremus. 

ConvwU Exsequia, EamS3ton CoU., 1850. 

JOHNIAN. A member of St. John’s Collie in the Hniveimly 
of Cambridge, Eng. 

The Johrdans are always known by the name of pi^; they put 
up a new organ the other day, which was immediatdy christened 
"Baconi Novum Oiganum.’’— Westmin^ Bev., Am. ed-, Vol- 
XXXY., p. 236. 
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JUN- Abbreyiated for Junior. 

The target for all the venomed darts of rowdy Sophs, magnificent 
Juna, and lazy Senes. —The Yale Banger^ Nov-10,1846. 

JUKE. An abbreviation of Junior. 

I once to Tale a Fresb did come. 

But now a jolly June, 

Ketnming to my distant borne, 

1 bear tbe wooden spoon. 

Songs of Yale^ 1853, p. 36. 

But now, when no longer a Fresh or a Soph, 

Each blade is a gentlemaa June. 

Ibid., p. 39. 

JUNE TRAINING. The following interesting and entertain¬ 
ing account of one of the distingnishing customs of the Uni¬ 
versity of Vermont, is from the pen of one of her graduates, 
to whom the editor of this work is under many obligations fi>r 
the valuable assistance he has rendered in effecting the com¬ 
pleteness of this Collection. 

“ In the old time when militia trainings were in frshion, 
the authorities of Burlington decided that, the stu¬ 

dents of 4be Univerdly of Vermont claimed mtd werertt^ed 
the right of snfrrage, they were to be considered citizens, and 
consequently subject to military duty. The students hawng 
refiised to appear on parade, were threatened with prosecu¬ 
tion ; and at last they determined to make their appearance. 
This they did on a certain 'trmnmg day,’ (the year I do not 
recollect,) to the full satisfrction of the authorities, who did 
not expect stich a parade, and had no desire to see it repeated. 
But the students being unwilling to expose themselves to ^ the 
r^r of the law/ paraded annually; and when at last the 
statute was repealed and militia musters abolished, they con¬ 
tinued the practice for the sake of old association. Thus it 
passed into a custom, and Ihe first Wednesday of June is as 
eagerly anticipated by the dtizens of Burlington and the 
;pii& of the surrounding country for its ^tiaining,’ as is the 
first Wedi^day of August fi>r its annual Commencement. 
The FiK!ully always smile propitiously, and in the afternoon 
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the performance commences. The army, or more eupho- 
nioudy the ^ University Invtncibles/ like up «their line of 
mardi’ finm the Collie campus, and proceed through all the 
prindpsd streets to the great square, where, in the presence 
of an immense audience, a speech is deliyered by the Gom- 
mander-in-chiei^ and a sermon by the Chaplain, the roll is 
called, and the annual health report is read by the sur¬ 
geon. These productioiis are noted for their patriotism and 
fervid eloquence rather than high literary merit. Formerly 
the music to which they marched consisted solely of the good 
old'&shioned drum and fife; but of late years the Ihviheibles 
have added to these a brass band, composed of as many obso¬ 
lete instruments as can be procured, in the hands of inexperi¬ 
enced performers. None who have ever handled a musical 
instrument before are allowed to become members of the 
band, lest the music should be too sweet and regular to com¬ 
port with the general order of the parade. The uniform (or 
rather the mvMform) of the company varies j&om year to 
year, owing to the regulation that each soldier shall consult 
his own taste, — provided that no two are to have the same 
taste in their equipments. The artillery consists of divers 
joints of rusty stove-pipe, in each of which is inserted a toy 
cannon of about one quarter of an inch calibre, moxmted on 
an old dray, and drawn by as many horse-apologies as can he 
conveniently attached to it. When these guns are discharged, 
the e6foct—as might be expected—is tmrifie. The too.- 
ners, built of cottcm ^eetmg and mounted on a raloe^hiyidle, 
£dthou^ they do not always exhibit great artistic genius, 
ofien display vast originality design. For instance, one 
contained on the foce a diagram (done in ink with the wrong 
end of a quill) of the pons asinorwm, with the rather bellige¬ 
rent inscription, ‘ Remember Napoueon at Loi>i.* On the 
reverse was the head of an extremely douhtfol-looking indi¬ 
vidual viewing ‘ his natural face in a glass.’ Inscriplion,— 

‘ O wad some pow’r the ^fiie ^e us 
To see oursel’s as others see us.’ 

“ The suigeon^s equipment is an ox-cart containing jars of 
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drags (most of them marked E. E/ and ‘O. B. J/), 
boxes of homoeopathic pills (about the size of a child’s head), 
immense saws and knives, skeletons of animals, &;c.; over 
which preside the surgeon and his assistant in appropriate 
dresses, with tin spectacles- This surgeon is generally the 
dbief feature of the parade, and Ms reports are astonishing 
additions to the snigical lore of our country. He is the wit 
of the College,—the one who above ^ others is celebrated 
for the loudest laugh, the deepest bumper, the best joke, and 
the poorest song. How weU he sustains his reputation may 
be known by listening to his annual reading or by reference 
to the reports of ^ Trotwood,’ ^ Grubbins,’ or ^ Deppity Saw¬ 
bones,’ who at different times have immortalized themsdves 
by their contributions to science. The cavalcade is preceded 
by the ^ pioneers,’ who clear the way for the advancing troops; 
wMch is generally effected by the panic among the boys, 
occarioned ly the savage aspect of the pioneers, —their Moes 
bmng hideouriy painted, and their dress consisting of glean¬ 
ings from every costume, Christian, Pagan, and Turkish, 
known amcmg men. As the body passes 
^ ^ree^ the martial men rec^ve sundry, testimonials of 
regard and spprQvsl in the shape of boquets and wreaths 
from the fair ‘ Peruvians,’ who of course bestow them on 
those who, in thdr opinion, have best succeeded in the object 
of the day, — uncouth appearance. After the ceremonies, the 
students quietly congregate in some room in coU^e to cotmt 
these &vors and to ascertain who is to be considered the hero 
of the day, as having rendered himself pre-eminently ridicu¬ 
lous. This honor generally falls to the lot of the surgeon. 
As the sun sinks behind the Adhondacs over the lake, the 
parade ends; the many lookers-on having nothing to see 
but the bright visions of the next year’s training, retire to 
their homes; while the now weary students, gathered m 
Miots in the windows of the upper stories, lazily and com¬ 
fortably puff their black pipes, and watch the lessening forms 
of the r^reaiing countrymen.” 

Purfher to duddate the peculiarities of the June Tiainizi^ 
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the annexed account of the custom, as it was observed on the 
first Wednesday in June of the current year, is here inserted, 
taken from the “ Daily Free Press," published at Burling¬ 
ton, June 8th, 1855. 

The annual parade of the prindpal military body in Ver¬ 
mont is an event of importance. The first Wednesday in 
June, the day assigned to it, is becoming the great day of the 
year in Burlington. Already it rivals, if it does not exceed, 
Commencement day in glory and honor. The people crowd 
in from the adjoining towns, the steamboats bring numbers 
firom across the lake^ and the inhabitants of the town turn 
out in full fi)roe. The yearly recurrence of sack scenes 
shows the fi>ndness of the people for a hearty laugh, and the 
general acceptableness of Ihe entertainment provided. 

“The day of the parade this year was a very fevorahle 
one, — without dust, and nmther too hot nor too cold for com¬ 
fort The performances properly—or rather improperly— 
commenced in the small hours of the night previous by the 
discharge of a cannon in firont of the collie buildings, wMch, 
as the cannon was stupidly or wantonly pointed towards the 
collie buildings, blew in several hundred panes of glass. 
We have not heard that anybody laughed at this piece of 
heavy wit 

“ At four o’clock in the afternoon, the Invincibles took up 
thmr line of march, with scream of fife and roll of drum, down 
.F^]d-Sb:eet to the Square^ whmre ^ flying ffirfillezy dis¬ 
charged a grand natumal sihtte of cme gWy 
Exchange, where a halt was made and a re&eshmentof water 
partaken of by the company, and then to the Square in front 
of the American, where they were duly paraded, reviewed, 
exhorted, and reported upon, in presence of two or three thou¬ 
sand people. 

“ The scene presented was worth seeing. The windows of 
the American and Wheder^s Block had aU been taken out, 
and were filled with bright female ^ces; the roofs of ihe 
same buildings were lined with spectators, and the top of the 
portico of the American was a condensed mass of loveliness 
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aQdbnght colors. The Town Hall windows, steps, doors, 
&c- were also dlled. Every good look-out anywhere near 
the spot was occupied, and a dense mass of by-standers and 
lookers-on in carriages crowded the southern part of the 
Square. 

"Of the cortege itself the pencil of a Hogarth only could 
give an adequate idea. The valorous Colonel Brick was of 
course the centre of all eyes. He was My supported by his 
two aids. The three were in elegant uniforms, were hand¬ 
somely mounted, rode well and with gallant bearing, and pre¬ 
sented a particularly attractive appearance. 

^ Behind them appeared a scarlet robe, surmounted by a 
white wig of Brobdinagian dimensions and spectacles to 
match, which it is supposed contained in the interior the 
physical system of the Eeverendissimus Boanerges Diogenes 
Lanternarius, Chaplain, the whole mounted upon the verte¬ 
bras of a solemn-looking donkey. 

" The representative of the Church Militant was properly 
backed up by the Flying Artillery. Their banner announced 
that they were * h)r the reductmn of S^bast^p^’ and it is 
safe to say &at they will certainly take that ferti^s^ i£iitey 
a chance. If the Busdans hold out against those four 
ghostly steeds, tandem, with their bandy-le^ed and kettle- 
stomached riders, —that gun, so strikin^y like a joint of old 
stove-pipe in its exterior, but which upon occasion could vomit 
forth your real smoke and sound and smell of unmistakable 
brimstone,—and those slashed and blood-stained artilleiy- 
men,—they will do more than anybody did on Wednesday. 

"The T. L H- Hom-et Band, with Sackbut, Psaltery, 
Dulcimer, and Shawm, Tanglang, Locofodeon, and Hugag, 
mardbied nexk They reserved their efforts for special occa¬ 
sions, when they woke the echoes with strains of altogether 
unearthly music, composed for them expressly by Saufylur, 
&e eminent self-taught New Zealand composer. 

" Bamumfs Baby-Show, on four wheels, in charge of the 
great showman himseli> aided by that experienced nurse, 
Mrs. Gamp, in somewhat dilapidated attir^* followed. Tbe 
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babies, &oni a spaa long to an indefinite lenglih, of all shapes 
and sizes, black, white, and snnff-coloied, twins, triplets, quar¬ 
tettes, and quincunxes, in calico and sackdoth, and in a state 
of nature, filled the vehicle, and were hung about it by the leg 
or neck or middle. A half-starved quadruped of osseous and 
slightly equine appearance drew the concern, and the shriek¬ 
ing axles drowned the cries of the innocents. 

Mr. Joseph Hiss and M[rs. Patterson of Massachusetts 
were not absent. Joseph’s rubicund complexion, brassy and 
distinctly Khow-Hothiug look, and nasal organ wdl developed 
by his experience on the olfiustory committee, were just what 
might have been expected. The ‘make up’ of Mrs. P., a 
bright brunette, was capital, and she looked the woman, if not 
the lady, to perfection. The two appeared in a handsome 
livery buggy, paid for, we suppose, by the State of Massa- 
diusetts. 

“ A wagon-load of two or three tattered and desperate look¬ 
ing individuals, labelled ‘ Recruits for the Crimea,’ with a 
generous supply of old iron and bri<dE:-bats as material of war, 
was dragged along by the frame and most of the skin of what 
was once a horse. 

“Towards the rear, but by no means least in consequence 
or in the amount of attention attracted, was Ihe army hos¬ 
pital, drawn by two staid and wdl-:fed oxen. In firont ap¬ 
peared the snowy locks and ‘&ir ronnd belly, with good 
isemn lined ’ dt the worthy Hr- Escukqto Lwerwort Tarand 
Cantchnget-urlegawa Opodddoc, while by his side his* act¬ 
ant sawbones brayed in a huge iron mortar, with a weighty 
pestle, much noise, and indefatigable zeal, the drugs and dye- 
stuflfe. Thigh-bones, shoulder-blades, vertebrae, and even 
skulls, hanging round the establishment, testified to the nu¬ 
merous and successful amputations performed by the skilful 
surgeon. 

“ Noticeable among the cavalry were Don Quixote de la^ 
U. V. M., Khi^t of the patent-leather gaiters, terrible in his 
bright rectangular cuirass of tin (once a tea-chest), and his 
glittering harpoon; his doughty squire, Sancho Panza; smd a 
24 
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young whose tastehil riding-dress of black cam¬ 
bric, wealth of embroidered skirts and undeisleeves, and bold 
riding, took not a little attention. 

“ Of the rank and jfile on foot it is useless to attempt a de¬ 
scription. Beards of awful size, moustaches of every shade 
and length under a foot, phizzes of all colors and contortions, 
four-story hats with sky-scraping feathers, costumes ring- 
streaked, speckled, monstrous, and incredible, made up the 
motley crew- There was a Northern emigrant just returned 
from Ehnsas, with garments tom and water-soaked, and but 
half cleaned of the adhesive tar and feathers, watched closely 
by a burly Missourian, with any quantify of hair and tire-arms 
and bowie-knives. There were Rev. Antoinette Brown, and 
Neal Dow; there was a darky whose banner proclaimed his 
faith in Stowe and Seward and Parker, an aboriginal from 
the prairies, an ancient minstrd with a modem fiddle, and a 
modem minstrel with an ancient hurdy-gurdy. All these and 
more. Each man was a study in himself, and to all, FalstatiPs 
description of his recruits would apply; — 

^ ‘My whole chazge consists of coipoxals, lieutenants, gentlemen 
of companies, slaves as ra^ed as Lazarus in the painted doth, where 
the glutton’s dogs hcked his sores; the cankers of a calm world and 
a long peace; ten times more dishonorable ra^ed than an old-&ced 
ancient: and such have 1, that you would think 1 had a hnndxed and 
fitiy tattered prodigals lately come from swine-keeping, from eating 
draff and husks. A mad fellow met me on the way and told me 1 
had imloaded all the gibbets and pressed the dead bodies. No eye 
hath seen such scarecrows.’ 

“ The proceedings on the review were exdting. Afier the 
calling of the roll, the idol of his regiment, CoL Martin Yan 
Buren Biid^ discharged an eloquent and touching speech. 

“ From the report of Dr- Opodeldoc, whidh was &irly-six 
feet in length, we can of course give but a few extracts. He 
commenced by informing the Invindbles that his cures the 
y^ past had been more astounding tha,n ever, and that his 
fione would continue to grow brighter and brighter, imtil 
eclipsed by the advent of some younger Dr, Esenlapius Liv- 
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erwort Tar Caiit-ye-getryoiir-leg-away Opodeldoc, who in 
after years would shoot up like a meteor and reproduce his 
father^s greatness; and went on as follows:— 

^ ^ The jSrst academic that appeared after the last report 
was the desideratum graduaJbere^ or graduating fever. Twenty- 
seven were taken down. Symptoms, morality in the head, — 
dignity in the walk,—hints about graduating,—remarkable 
tendency to swdl, — literary movement of the superior and 
inferior masdUaiy bones, &c. Strictures on bleeding 
were first applied; then treating homoeopathically similis 
similiJmsy applied roots extracted, roots.Latin and Greek, 
iirfinifAgiTnal extracts of calculus, TnathfiiYiflti/*^] jformulas, 
psychological ^inductions, &C., &c. No ayaiL Finally ap¬ 
plied huge sheep-skin plasters under the axilla, with a com¬ 
position of printers* ink, paste, paper, ribbons, and writing-ink 
besmeared thereon, and all were despatched in one short 
day. 

^ ^ Sophomore Exhibition furnished many cases. One man 
hit by a Soph-bug drove eye down into smmadi, carrying 
with it brains and all inside of the head. Jn order to draw 
them back to their proper place, your Surgeon caused a leaf 
ftom Bamum’s Autobiography to be placed on patient^s head, 
thinking that to contain more true, genuine suction than any¬ 
thing yet discovered. 

" ^Nebraska camcers have appeared in our ranks, especially 
in Missouri div^ozu Surgeon recommends ^85 rnghty-poundr 
ers be loaded to the muzzle, first with blank cartridge^—to 
wit, Frank Pierce and Stephen A. Douglas Free-Soil ser¬ 
mons, Fern Leaves, Hot Com, together with all the ftuuty 
literature of the day,— and cause the same to be fired 
upon the disputed tenritory; this would cause all the break¬ 
ings out to be removed, and drive off everybody.* 

^ The dose of *the report was as follows. It affected many 
even to tears. 

“ ^ May you all remember your Surgeon, and may your 
thoiadc du(k ever continue to sail peacefully down the com- 
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mon caxrotted arteries, under the keystone of the arch of 
the aorta, and not rash madly into the abominable cavily and 
eclipse the semi-lonar dandelions, nor, still worse, play the 
dickens with the pneumogastric nerve and a ux ilia r y artery, 
reverse the doododen, upset the famingo, irritate the high-old^ 
ghsmsy and be for ever lost in the receptaculum chyli. No, 
no, but, &C. Yours feelingly, 

‘Dr.E. L. T. a O., M. D/ 

“ Dr. O., we notice, has added a new branch, that of den¬ 
tistry, to his former accomplishments. By his new system, 
his customers are not obliged to undergo the pain of the op¬ 
erations in person, but, by merely sending their heads to hhn, 
can have everything done with a great decrease of trouble. 
From a calf’s head thus sent in, the Doctor, after cutting the 
gams with a hay-cutter, and filing between the teeth with 
a wood-^w, skilfully extracted with a pair of blacksmith’s 
tongs a very great number of molars and indsors. 

“ Hjss Lucy Amazonia Crura Longa Lignea, thirteen feet 
high, and Mr. Eattledianks Don Skyphax, a swain a foot 
taller, advanced from the ranks, and were made one by the 
chaplain. The bride promised to own the grocnn, but jpro- 
tested formally against his csustody of her person, property, or 
progeny. The groom pledged himself to mend the unmen¬ 
tionables of his spouse, or to resign his own when required, 
to rock the cuadle, and spank the babies. He placed no ring 
upon her finger, but instead transferred his whiskers to her 
face, when the chaplain pronounced them ^ wife and man,’ 
and the happy pair stalked oS, their heads on a level with 
the second-stoiy windows. 

“Music fiom the KeeseviQe Band who were present fol¬ 
lowed; the fiying artillery fired another salute; the fife and 
drums struck up; and the Invincibles took thdlr winding way 
to the TJniversily, where they were disbanded in good season.” 

JTTNIOB. One in the third year of his <K>llegiate course in an 
Am^can college, formerly called JumoB Sophisteb. 

See SoPHisTEB. 

2. One in the first year of his course at a theological sem¬ 
inary. — WeBster, 
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JUNIOR. Noting the third year of the ooUegiate oonise in 
American colleges^ or the first year in the theological semi¬ 
naries. — Webster. 

JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS. At Yale College, there ap¬ 
pears yearly, in the papers conducted by the students, a bur¬ 
lesque imitation of the regular appointments of the Junior 
exhibition. These mock appointments are generally of a 
satirical nature, referring to peculiarities of habits, character, 
or manners. The followings taken from some of the Yale 
newspapers, may be considered as ^edmens of the subjects 
usually assigned. Philosophical Oration, given to one dis- 
guished for a certain peculiarity, subject, “ The Advantage 
of a Great Breadth of Base.^ Latin Oration, to a vain per¬ 
son, subject, “Amor SuL” Dissertations: to a meddhng 
person, subject, “ The Busybody”; to a poor punster, sub¬ 
ject, ^ Diseased Razors ”; to a poor scholar, subjed^ ^ Flunk 
on,—flunk ever.” Colloquy, to a joker whose wit was not 
estimated, subject, " Unappredated Facetiousness.” When 
a play upon names is attempted, the subject Perfect Loose¬ 
ness ” is assigned to Mr. Slack; Mr. Barnes discourses upon 
^ Stdbility of character, or pull down and build greater”; 
Mr. Todd treats upon ^^The Student’s Manual,” and incen¬ 
tives to action are presented, based on the line 

“ lives of great men all remind us^” 

by studmits who rejoice in the Christian names, George Wash- 
inghm, Patrick Henry, Martin Yan Buren, Andrew Jackson, 
Charles James Fox, and Henry Oay. 

See Mock Past. 

JUNIOR BACHELOR. One who is in his first year after 
f^lriTig the degree of Bachdor of Arts. 

No Junior Bachelor shdl continue in the CoU^ after the com¬ 
mencement in the Summer vacation.— Laxos ofSarv. GoU,^ 1798, 
p. 19. 

JUNIOR FELLOW. At Oxford, one who stands upon the 
foundation of the college to which he belongs, and is an as^ 
pirant for academic emoluments.— De (iuincey. 
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2. At Ttinity College, Hartford, a Junior Fellow is one 
cliosen by the House of Convocation to be a member of the 
ATOTniTiin^ r committee for three years* Junior Fellows must 
have attained the M. A. degree, and can only be voted for by 
Masters in Arts. Six Junior Fellows are elected every three 
years. 

JUNIOR FRESHMAJN. The name of the first of the four 
classes into which undergraduates are divided at Trmity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin. 

JUNIOR OPTIME. At the University of Cambridge, Eng., 
those who occupy the third rank in honors, at the dose 
of the final examination in the Senate-House, are called 
Jwiior OpHmes* 

The third das^ or that of Junior Optimes, is nsnally about as 
numerous as the first [that of the Wran^eis], but its limits are 
mcHre extensiye, varying fiom twenty-five to axty. A majozily of 
the ClassicaL men are in it; the rest of its contents are those who 
have broken down before the examination from ill-health or lad- 
ness, and choose the Junior Optime as an easier pass degree under 
thdr drcumstances than the Poll, and those who break down in the 
examination; among these last may be sometimes found an e^ect- 
Bsi Wran^er. —BristecPs Mve Years in an JSng. Unw*, Ed. 2d, 

p. 228- 

The word is firequently abbreviated. 

Two years ago he got up enough of his low subjects to go out 
among the Junior Ops, — Ibid,y p. 53. 

There are only two mathematical papers, and these consist almost 
entirely of high questions; what a Junior Op. or low Senior Op. 
can do in them amounts to nothing. — lUd., p. 286. 

JUNIOR SOPHISTER. At the University of Cambridge, 
Eng., a student in the second year of his residence is called a 
Junior Soph or Sophister. 

2. la some Ameiicau colleges, a member of the Junior 
Class, L e. of the third year, was formerly designated a Junior 
Sophister. 

See Sophister. 
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KEEP. To lodge, live, dwell, or inliabit. To heep in such a 
place, is to have rooms there. This word, though formerly 
used extensively, is now confined to colleges and universities. 

Inquire of anybody you meet in the court of a college at Camr 

bridge your way to Mr. A-room, you will be told that he 

he^s on such a staircase, up so many pair of stairs, door to the 
right or left. — Fot^^s Vocdbtdoary, Vol. II. p. 178. 

He said I ou^t to have asked for his rooms, or inquired where 
he kept. — GenL Mag.y 1795, p. 118. 

Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, dtes this very apposite pas¬ 
sage from Shakespeare: Khod: at the study where they say 
he keeps.” Mr. Pickering, in his Vocabulary, says the 
word: ^ This is noted as an Americanism in the Monthly 
Anthology, VoL V. p. 428- It is less used now than for¬ 
merly.” 

To keep an act, in the English universities, “ to perform an 
exerdse in the public schools preparatory to the proceeding 
in degrees.” The phrase was formerly in use in Harvard 
College. In an account in the Mass. Hist ColL, YoL L p^ 
245, entitled Hew England’s First Fruits, is the following in 
reference to that institution: ^ The students of the first dassis 
that have beene these fi}ure yeeres trained up in University 
leamiug, and are approved for thdr manners, as they have 
kqjt ^leir publieh Acts in fi>zm6r yeete^' ourselves bdi^ pres¬ 
ent at them; so have they lately two solemn Acts fi>r 
their Commencement.” 

To keep chapd, in colleges, to attend Divine services, which 
are there performed daily. 

" As you have ftiled to make up your number of chapds the last 
two weeks," such are the very words of the Dean, “ you will, if 
you please, ke^ every chapd till the end of the term."— JSous^lA 
Words, Vol. n. p. 161. 

To keep a term, in universities, is to reside during a term. 
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KEYS. Cains, the name of one of the colleges m the TTniver- 
sity of Cambridge, Eng^ is familiarlj pronounced JBjsys. 

KINGSMAN. At the University of Cambridge, Eng., a 
member of King’s College. 

He came out the inimer, mth the ESngsman and one of our three 
dose at his heels.—jBnsiofs Five Tears in an Eng, Vmv., Ed. 2d, 
p. 127. 

KITCHEN-HATCH. A half-door between the kitdien and 
the hall in colleges and old mansions. At Harvard College, 
the students in former times received at the Mtchen-hatch 
their food £)r the evening meal, which they were allowed to 
eat in the yard or at their rooms. At the same place the 
waiters also took the food which they carried to the tables. 

The waiters when the bdl rings at meal-time shall take the vict¬ 
uals at the knCrilcivkafok, and cany the same to the several tables 
ibr wMdh they are derigned. —Lam Maw, CoIL^ 1798, p. 41. 

See Buttert-Hatch. 

KNOCK IN. A phrase used at Oxford, and thus es^lained in 
the Collegian’s Guide: “JShoching in lat^ or comiog into 
collie aBer deven or twelve o’clock, is punished frequently 
wi& beh^ ‘ confined to ^tes/ or being forbidden to ^ Jcnocik 
in* or come in after nine <fdock for a week or more, some¬ 
times all the term.”—p. 161. 

KNUCBB. Erom KjrncsxES. At some of the Southern col¬ 
leges^ a game at marbles called JSnuoks is a common diversion 
among the students. 

KwSoff. Greek; literally, ghry^ fame. Used among student^ 
with the meaning credaij r&pvtaJtion, 

I was actuated not merely by a desire after the promotion of my 

own kv8os, but by an honest wirii to represent my country wdL_ 

Blisters Five Years in an Eng, Vhh,y Ed. 2d, pp. 27, 28. 
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LANDSMANNSCHAFT. German. The name of an asso¬ 
ciation of students in German uniyersities. 

LAP-EAR. At Washington College, Penn., students of a 
religious character are called lajp-eaars or donkeys. The op¬ 
posite class are known by the common name of Ihods, 
LATIN SPOKEN AT COLLEGES. At our older Ameri¬ 
can colleges, students were formerly required to be able to 
speak and write Latin before admission, and to continue the 
use of it after they had become members. Ih his History of 
Harvard University, Quincy remarks on this subject: — 

At a period when Latin was the common instrument c^ 
communication among the learned, and the official language 
of statesmen, great attention was naturally paid to this brandi 
of education. Accordingly, ‘to speak true Latin, l^th in 
prose and verse,’ was made an essential requisite for admis¬ 
sion. Among the ‘ Laws and Liberties ’ of the College we 
also find the following: ‘The scholars shall never use their 
mother tongue^ except that, in public exercnses of oratory or 
such like, they be called to make them in English.’ This 
law appears upon the records of the College in the Latin as 
well as in the English language. The terms in the former 
are indeed less restrictive and more practical: ‘Scholares 
vemaeulA hnguli, mtra (JoVegii Undies, nullo pretextu uten- 
tur.’ There is leascm to bdieve that those educated at the 
CoU^^ and destined for the learned professioni^ acquired an 
adequate aoqumntance withtihe Latin, and those destined to 
become divines, with the Greek and Hebrew. In other re¬ 
spects, although the sphere of instruction was limited, it was 
sufficient for the age and country, and amply supplied all their 
purposes and wants.” — YoL L pp. 193,19L 

By the laws of 1734 the undergraduates were required to 
“declaim publicly in the hall, in one of the three learned 
languages; and in no other without leave or direction from 
the President.” The observance of this rule seems to have 
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been, first laid asid^ wben, “ at an Overseers’ meeting at the 
College, April 27th, 1756, John Vassall, Jonathan Allen, 
Tristram Gilman, Thomas Toppan, Edward Walker, Samuel 
Barrett, presented themselves before the Board, and pro¬ 
nounced, in the respective characters assigned them, a dialogue 


drew.”— Peirces JERst, JSasrv* TJhiv,^ p- 240. 

The first English Oration was spoken by Mr. Jedediah 
Buntington in the year 1763, and the first English Poem by 
Mr. John Davis in 1781. 

In reference to this subject, as connected with Tale College, 
President Woolsey remarks, in his Historical Discourse: — 

“ With r^ard to practice in the learned languages, partic¬ 
ularly the Latin, it is prescribed that ^ no sdiolar shall use 
the English tongue in the College with his fdlow-scholars, 
unless he be called to a public exercise proper to be attended 
in the English tongue, but scholars in their chambers, and 
when they are together, shall talk Latin.’ ” —p. 59. 

« The fluent use of Latin was acquired by the great body 
i£ the students; nay, certain phrases were caught up by the 
veiy cooks in the kitchen. Tet it cannot be said that degant 
Latin was mtiier spoken or written. There was not, it would 
appear, mudh practice in writing this language, except on the 
part of those who were candidates fi>r Berkddan prizes. And 
the extant specimens of Latin discourses written by the offi¬ 
cers of the College in the past century are not eminently 
Ciceronian in their style. The speaking of Latin, which was 
kept up as the College dialect in rendering excuses fi>r ab¬ 
sences, in syllogistic disputes, and in mudi of the intercourse 
between the officers and students, became nearly extinct 
about the time of Dr. Dwight’s accession. And at the same 
period syllogistic disputes as distinguished from fi>rensic seem 
to have entirely ceased.” — p. 62. 

The following story is finom the Sketches of Yale Collie. 
^Ih ffirmer time^ the students were accustomed to assemble 
together to render excuses far absence in Latin. One of the 
Pretidents was in the habit of answering to almost every ex- 
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case presented, ^Batio non suffidt’ (The reason is not suffi¬ 
cient). On one occasion, a yonng man who had died a short 
lime previous was called upon for an excuse. Some one 
answered, ‘Mortuus est' (He is dead). ^Batio non suffidt,’ 
repeated the grave President, to the infinite merriment of his 
auditors.'^—p. 182. 

The story is current of one of the old Presidents of Har¬ 
vard College, that^ wishing to have a dog that had strayed in 
at evening prayers driven out of the Chapel, he exclaimed, 
half in Latin and half in English, ^ Exclude canem, et shut 
the door." It is also related that a Freshman who had been 
shut up in the buttery by some Sophomores, and had on that 
account been absent from a redtation, when called upon with 
a number of others to render an excuse^ not knowing how to 
express his ideas in LaHn, replied in as learned a manner as 
possible, hoping that his answer would pass as Latin, ^ Shut 
m’ up in t* Buttery." 

A very pleasant story, entitled “The Tutor’s Ghost," in 
which are narrated the misfortunes which befell a tutor in the 
olden time, on account of his inability to remember the Latin 
for the word “beans,” while engaged in conversation,may 
be found in the “ Yale Literary Magazine,” Vol- XX. pp. 
190-195. 

See I^'ON Pakavi and Non Vaxoi. 

LAUBEATE. To honor with a degree in the univerdiy, and 
a present of a wreath of laureL — Wcertoru 

LATJBE ATION. The act of confriring a d^ree in the uni- 
versify, together with a wreath of laurel; an honor bestowed 
on those who excelled in writing verse. This was an andent 
practice at Oxford, from which, probably, originated the de¬ 
nomination of poet hiureate, — Warton, 

The laurel crown, according to Braude, “ was customarily 
given at the universities in the Middle Ages to such persons 
as took degrees in grammar and rhetoric, of which poetry 
- formed a brandi; whence, according to some authors, the 
term Baccalaureatus has been derived. The academical cus- 
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tom of besto^nng the laurel, and the court custom, were dis- 
tinci^ until the former was abolished. The last instance in 
which the laurel was bestowed in the universities, was in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. 

LAWS. In early lames, the laws in the oldest colleges in the 
United States were as often in Latin as in English. They 
were usually in manusciipl^ and the students were required 
to Tnalrp. copies for themselves on entering college. The 
Rev- Henry Dunster, who was the first President of Harvard 
College, formed the first code of laws for the College. They 
were styled, “ The Laws, Liberties, and Orders of Harvard 
College, confirmed by the Overseers and President of the 
College in the years 1642,1643, 1644,1645, and 1646, and 
published to the scholars for the perpetual preservation of 
their wdfare and govemment.” Referring to him, Quincy 
says: ^ Under his administration, the first code of laws was 
formed; roles of admission, and the prindples on which de¬ 
grees should be granted, were establi^ed; and scholastic 
forms, simiiar to those customaiy in the English universities, 
were adopted; many of which continue, with little variation, 
to be used at the present time.”— SUst. JBmv, YoL I. 
p. 15. 

In 1732, the laws were revised, and it was voted that they 
should all be in Latin, and that each student should have a 
copy, which he was to write out for himself and subscribe. 
Li 1790, they were again revised and printed in English, 
since which time many editions have been issued. 

Of the laws of Yale College, President Woolsey gives the 
£)]lowiag account, in his Historical Discourse before the 
Graduates of that institution, Aug. 14,1850: — 

“ In the very first year of the legal existence of the Col¬ 
lege, we find the Trustees ordaining, that, ^ until they ^ould 
provide further, the Rector or Tutors ^ould make use of the 
orders and institutions of Harvard College, for the instructing 
9^ ruling of the collegiate sdhool, so fax as they should judge 
them suitable, and wherein the Trustees had not at that meet¬ 
ing made provision/ The regulations then made by the Trus- 
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tees went no further than to provide for the religious educa¬ 
tion of the CoU^c, and to ^ve to the College officers the 
power of imposing extraordinary school exercises or degra¬ 
dation in the dass. The earliest known laws of the College 
belong to the years 1720 and 1726, and are in manuscript; 
which is explained by the custom that eveiy Freshman, on 
his admission, was required to write offi a copy of them for 
himself^ to which the admittatur of the officers was sub¬ 
scribed. In the year 1745 a new revision of the laws was 
completed, which exists in manuscript; but the first printed 
code was in Latin, and issued from the press of T. Green 
at New London, in 1748. Various editions, with sundry 
changes in them, appeared between that time and the year 
1774, when the first edition in English saw the light. 

“ It is said of this edition, that it was printed by particular 
order of the Legislature. That honorable body, being im¬ 
portuned to extend aid to the College, not long after the time 
when President Clap’s measures had excited no inconsider¬ 
able ill-will, demanded to see the laws; and accordingly a 
bundle of the Latin laws — the only ones in existence — 
were sent over to the State-House. Not admiring le^lation 
in a dead language, and being desirous to pry into the mys¬ 
teries which it sealed up fiom some of the members, they 
ordered the code to be translated. From that time the num¬ 
berless editions of the laws have all been in the English 
tongue.” — pp. 45, 46. 

The College of William and Mary, which vras founded In 
1693, imitated in its laws and customs the Englfeh universi¬ 
ties, but espedally the University of Oxffird. The other 
collies which were founded before the Hevolution, viz. 
New Jersey College, Columbia College, Pennsylvania Uni¬ 
versity, Brown University, Dartmouth, and Bulgers College, 
“generally imitated Harvard in the order of classes, the 
course of studies, the use of text-books, and the manner 
of instruction.” — Am, Quart, JSeg,y Vol- XV. 1843, p. 
426. 

The colleges which were founded after the Hevolution 
25 
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compiled their laws, in. a great measore, from those of the 
above-named colleges. 

LEATHER MEDAL. At Harvard College, the Leather 
"MArbil. was formerly bestowed upon the hizfiest fellow in 
Collie. He was to be last at recitation, last at commons, 
sdLdom at morning prayers, and always asleep in chardbi. 

LECTURE. A discourse read^ as the derivation of the word 
implies, by a professor to his pupils; more generally, it is 
applied to every species of instruction communicated viva 
voce. — Brande. 

In American colleges, lectures f)rm a part of the colle¬ 
giate instruction, especially during the last two years, in the 
latter part of whidi, in some colleges, they divide the lime 
nearly equally with recitations. 

2. A rehearsal of a lesson. — Mug. Univ. 

Of this word, De Quincey says: “ But what is the meaning 
of a lecture in Oxford and elsewhere ? Elsewhere, it means 
a solemn dissertation, read, or sometimes histrionically de- 
daimed, by the professor. In Oxford, it means an exercise 
performed orally by the students, occasionally assisted by the 
tutor, and subject, in its whole course, to his corrections, and 
what may be called his scholia^ or collateral suggestions and 
improvements.” — Life and Manners, p- 253. 

LECTURER At the University of Cambridge, England, the 
lecturers assist in tuition, and especially attend to the exercises 
of the students in Greek and Latin composition, themes, dec¬ 
lamations, verses, &c. — Cam. Guide. 

LEM. At Williams College, a privy. 

N%ht had thrown its mantle over earth. Sol had gone to lay 
his weary head in the lap of Thetis, as friend Hudibras has it. 
The homed moon, and the sweet pale stars, were looking serendy 
upon the darkened earth, when the denizens of this little village 
were disturbed by the cry of fre. The engines would have been 
racing through &e streets vrith condderable dactity, if the Others 
of the town had not neglected to provide them; but the energetic 
dlazens were soon on hand. There was much difEiculty in finding 
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where the fire was, and heads and feet were turned in Yaiions 
directions, till at length some wight of superior optical powers dis^ 
covered a &mt, ruddy %ht in the rear of West Coll^. It was 
an andent building, — a time-honored structure, — an edifice 
erected by our forefidhers, and by them christened LsMumL, 
which in the vernacular tongue is called Zem “fordiort." The 
dimensions of the edifice were about 120 by 62 inches. The loss 
is almost irreparable, estimated at not less than 2,000 pounds, 
avoirdupois. May it rise like a Phoenix j&om its ashes!— WU’ 
lUms Monthly WsceUany, 1845, Vol. I. p. 464,465. 

LETTER HOME. A writer in the American literary Mag¬ 
azine thus explains and remarks upon the custom of pun¬ 
ishing students by sending a letter to thdr parents :—**111 
some institulions, there is what is called the ^letter Jiome^ — 
whidh, however, in justice to professors and tutors in genera^ 
we ought to say, is a punishment inflicted upon parents for 
sending their sons to collie, rather than upon delinquent 
students. A certain number of absences fl:t>m matins or 
vespers, or from redtations, entitles the culprit to a heart¬ 
rending epistle, addressed, not to himself but to his anxious 
father or guardian at home. The document is always con¬ 
ceived in a spirit of severity, in order to make it hkdy to 
take effect It is meant to be impressive, less by the hei¬ 
nousness of the offence upon which it is predicated, than by 
the pregnant terms in which it is couched. It often creates 
a misery and anxiety fiir away irorn the place wherein it is 
indited, not because it is understood, but because it is mis¬ 
understood and exa^erated by the redpient While the 
student considers it a ffudcal proceeding, it is a leaf of trage¬ 
dy to ffithers and mothers. Then the thing is explained. 
The offence is siffed. The father finds out that less than 
a dozen morning naps are all that is necessary to bring 
about this stupendous correspondence. The moral efl^t of 
the act of disdpline is neutralized, and the parent is per¬ 
haps too glad, at finding his anriety all but groundless, to 
denounce the puerile, infant-school ^stem, which he has 
been made to comprehend by so painful a process.” — Vol. 
IV. p. 402. 
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ATOTint, ye terrific dreams of “fidlores/ “ conditions” Utters 
home” and ‘‘admonitions.”— Yale Lit. Mag, Vol. HI. p. 407. 

GChe birch twig grouts into —Utters home and d ismis s i ons. 
iZwd., VoL Xni. p. 369. 

But if tiiey, capridous through long indulgence, did not choose 
to get up, what then? Why, absent marks and UUers home.-- 
YdU Banger, Oct. 22, 1847. 

He it very hard that the fiwmHy write “ Utters home.”-^ 
YdU Tomdhawh, Moy, 1852. 

And threats of Letters home, young man,” 

How cause us no alarm. 

Presentation Day Song, June 14,1854. 

LIBERTY TREE. At Harvard College, a tree which for¬ 
merly stood between Massachusetts and Harvard Halls re- 
cdved^ about the year 1760, the name of the Liberiy Tree, 
on an occadon which is mentioned in Hutchinson’s posthu¬ 
mous volume of the History of Massachusetts Bay. The 
spirit of liberiy,” says he, ‘^spread where it was not intended. 
The Undergraduates of Harvard College had been long used 
to make excuses for absence firom prayers and college ex- 
erdses; pretending detention at their chambers by thdr 
parents, or &iends, who come to visit them. The tutors 
came into an agreement not to admit such excuses, unless 
the scholar came to the tutor, before prayers or college ex¬ 
ercises, and obtained leave to be absent. This gave such 
offence, that the scholars met in a body, under and about a 
great tree, to which they gave the name of the tree of lib¬ 
erty / There they came into several resolves in favor of 
liberfy; one of them, that the rule or order of the tutors was 
UTicoTistitutioTiaL The windows of some of the tutors were 
broken soon after, by persons unknown. Several of the 
scholars were suspected, and examined. One of them falsely 
reported that he had been confined without victuals or drink, 
in order to compel him to a confession; and another declared, 
tiiat he had seen him under this confinement This caused 
an attack upon the tutors, and brickbats were thrown into 
the room, where they had met together in the evening. 
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through the windows. Three or four of the rioters were dis¬ 
covered and expelled. The three junior dasses went to the 
President, and desired to give up their chambers, and to leave 
the collie. The fourth dass, which was to remain but 
about three months, and then to be admitted to their degrees, 
applied to the President for a recommendation to the college 
in Connecticut, that they might be admitted there. The 
Overseers of the College met on the occasion, and, by a vig¬ 
orous exertion of the powers with which they were intrusted, 
strengthened the hands of the President and tutors, by con¬ 
firming the expulsions, and dedaring their resolution to sup¬ 
port the subordinate government of the Collie; and the 
schgillars were brought to a sense and acknowledgment of 
their fault, and a stop was put to the revolt.” — Vol. HI. 
p. 187. 

Some yeai^ afiei^ this tree was either blown or cut down, 
and the name was transferred to another. A few of the 
old inhabitants of Cambridge remember the stomp of the 
former Liberty Tree, but all traces of it seem to have been 
removed before the year 1800. The present Liberty Tree 
stands between Holden Chapel and Harvard Hall, to the 
west of Hollis. As early as the year 1815 there were 
gatherings under its branches on Class Day, and it is proba¬ 
ble that this was the case even at an earlier date. At pres¬ 
ent it is customaiy for the members of the Senior Clas^ at 
the dose of the exerdses inddent to Class Day, (the day 
on which the members of that dass finish their collegiate 
studies, and retire to make preparations for the ensuing Com¬ 
mencement,) after cheering the buildings, to endrde this 
tree, and, with hands joined, to sing their fiivorite ballad, 

“ Auld Lang Syne.” They then run and dance around i^ 
and afterwmrds cheer their own dass, the other classes, and 
many of the College professors. At parting, each takes a 
sprig or a fiower from the beautifiil wreath which is hung 
around the tree, and this is sacredly preserved as a last me¬ 
mento of the scenes and enjoyments of college life. 

In the poem delivered before the Class of 1849, on thdr 
25* 
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Class Day, occur the followmg beautiM stanzas in memoiy 
of departed classmates, in wMcb reference is made to some of 
the customs mentioned above:— 

“ They are listening now to onr parting prayers; 

.And the i^urewell song that we pour 
Their distant voices will echo 
Erom the &x~o£r spirit shore; 

“ A-nd the wreath that we break with our scattered band, 

As it twines round the aged elm, — 

Its fragments we H keep with a sacred hand, 

But the fragrance shaU rise to them. 

« So to-day we will dance right merrily, 

An unbroken band, round the old dm-tree; 

And they sbaSi not ask for a greener shrine 
Than the hearts of the class of ’49 ” 

Its grateful shade has in later times Seen used for purposes 
similar to those which Hutchiason records, as the accompany¬ 
ing lines will show, written in commemoration of the Eebel- 
lion of 1819. 

^ Wreaths to the duefi who our rights have defended; 

Hallowed and blessed be the liberiy Tree: 

Where Lenox* his pies ’neaih its shelter hath vended, 

We Sophs have assembled, and sworn to be free.” 

The RebeELiad, p. 54. 

The poet imagines the spirits of the different trees in the 
College yard assembled under the Liberty Tree to utter their 
sorrows. 

“ It was not many centuries since, 

When, gathered on the moonlit green, 

Beneath the Tree of Liberty, 

A ring of weeping sprites was seen.” 

Meeting of the Dryads,^ Eolme^s Poems, p. 102. 

B is sometimes called “the Farewell Tree,” for obvious 
reasons. 


* A black man who sold pies and cakes. 

t Writtoi sdbesr a general pruning of the trees around Barrard College. 
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Just years ago, good Mends, a young and gallant band 
Were dancing round the Farewell Tree^ —each hand in comrade’s 
hand.” 

Song, at Sem-aentennial Anniversary of the Class of 1798. 
See Class Day. 

MCEAT MIGRAEE. Latin; literally, let it he penmUed 
him to remove. 

At Oxford, a form, of modified dismissal Mm College. 
This punishment “is usually the consequence of mental in¬ 
efficiency rather than moral obliquity, and does not hinder 
the student so dismissed from entering at another college or 
at Cambridge.” — Lit. World, Vol. XTT. p. 224 
Same as Licet Migeabi. 

LICET MIGRAEL Latm; literally, it is penmUed him to 
he removed. In the University of Cambridge, England, a 
permission to leave one’s college. This differs from the Bene 
Discessit, for although you may leave with consent, it by no 
means follows in this case that you have the approbation of 
the Master and Fdlows so to do. — Gradus ad Ckmddb. 

LIKE A BRICK OR A BEAN, Among the students at 

LIKE A HOUSE ON FIRE, rthe Univeraty of Cam- 

LIKE BRICKS. ^ bridge, Eng., inteiiave 

phrases, to express the most energetic way of doing any¬ 
thing. “These phrases,” observes Bristed, “are sometime 
in very odd contexts. You hear men talk of a balloon going 
up lihe hrudcs, and rain coming down like a house onjirer — 
Jfive Tears in an Eng. JJhiv., Ed. 2d, p. 24 
Still it was not in human nature fi>r a dasdcal man, fiTing among 
men, and knowing that there were a dozen and more dose 
to him reading away ^like hricksf to be long entirely separated 
Mm his Greek and Latin books. — Bnsteds Five Years in an Eng. 
Urdv., Ed. 2d, p. 218. 

“Like tricks” is the commonest of their espiesdons, or used to 
be. There was an old landlady at Huntingdon who said die always 
charged Cambridge men twice as much as any one dse. Then, 
“How do you know them?” a^ed somebody. “O dr, they 
always tell us to get the beer Wee tricks.” —Westminster Bev., Am. 
cd., VoL XXXV. p. 231. 
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TJTEEuaS HTT MATS rrOEES. Latin; freely, ftfee humanities; 
classietd literature. At Oxford "the Liter or Sumaniores 
now indade Liatin and Greek Translation and Composition, 
Ancient History and Hhetorie, Political and Moral Philos¬ 
ophy, and Logic.” — lit. Worlds VoL XTL p. 245- 

See HtIMAlJITr. 

LITEEARY CONTESTS. At Jefferson College, in Penn- 
sylvania, “there is,” says a correspondent, “ an unusual in¬ 
terest taken in the two Hterary societies, and once a year a 
challenge is passed between them, to meet in an open literary 
contest upon an appointed evening, usually that preceding the 
dose of the second session. The contestors are a Debater, an 
Orator, an Essayist, and a Declaimer, elected from each 
sodely by the majority, some time previous to their public 
appearance. An umpire and two associate judges, sdected 
either by the sodeties or by the contestors themselves, pre¬ 
side over the performances, and award the honors to those 
whom they deem most worthy of them. The greatest excite¬ 
ment prevails upon this occadon, and an honor thus conferred 
is preferable to any given in the institution.” 

At Washington College, in Pennsylvania, the contest per- 
frnnances are conducted upon the same prindple as at Jef¬ 
ferson. 

LITTLE-GO. In the English universities, a cant name for a 
public examination about the middle of the course, which, 
being less strict and less important in its consequences thar 
the final one, has received this appellation.— LyeTL 

Whether a regular attendance on the lecture of the college 
would secure me a qualification against my first public examinar 
tion; which is here called the Lial&-go. — The Etonian^ Vol. IT. 
p. 283. 

Also called at Oxford Smalls, or SmaH-yo. 

You must be prepared with your Hst of books, your testamur for 
Bespondons (by Undergraduates called ^^littlergo ” or “ SmaUs”), 
and also your certificate of xnatiicnlation. — CoUegtarfs Guide, 
p. 241. 

See Eesponsion. 
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LL. B. An abbreTiation for L&gum BouiccdcEureus^ Bacbdor 
of Laws. In Ameiican colleges, tMs degree is conferred on 
students who iiilfil the conditions of the statutes of the law 
sdbool to which they belong. The law schools in the differ¬ 
ent colleges are regulated on this point by dijQferent rules, but 
in many the degree of LL. B. is given to a B. A. who has 
been a member of a law sdiool for a year^and a half. 

See B. C. L. 

LL. D. An abbreviation for Legum Doctor^ Doctor of Laws. 

In American colleges, an honorary degree, conferred jpro 
meriUs on those who are distinguished as lawyers;, states¬ 
men, &;c. 

See D. C. L. 

L. M. An abbreviation for the words Licmtiate in Medicine. 
At the XJniveisiiy of Cambridge, Eng., an L. M. must be an 
M. A. or M. B. of two years’ standing. No exerdse, but 
examination by the Professor and another Doctor in the 
Faculty. 

LOAF. At Princeton College, to borrow anything, whether 
returning it or not; usually in the latter sense. 

LODGE. At the University of Cambridge, England, the 
technical name given to the house occupied by the master of 
a college. — Bristed, 

When Undeigradnates were invited to the conversaziones at the 
Lodge^ they were expected never to sit down in the Mastex^s pres¬ 
ence. —Blisters Five Years in an Eng. Unie., Ed. 2d, p. 90. 

LONG. At the University of Cambridge^ Eng., the long vaca¬ 
tion, or, as it is more familiarly called, ^ The Lon^” com¬ 
mences according to statute in July, at the dose of the Easter 
term, but practically early in June, and ends October 20th, at 
the beginning of the Midbaelmas term. 

For a month or ax weeks in the they rambled off to 

see the sights of Paris. —Bristeds Five Years in an Eng. Univ.^ 
Ed. 2d, p. 37. 

In the vacations, partieularly the Long^ there is every &ci]i1y for 
reading.—ihidl, p. 78. 
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So attiraclaYe is the Vacation-CoUege-life that the great trouble 
of the Dons is to keep the men fix)m staying up during the iMg, 
—p. 79. 

Some iresce going on reading parties, some taldng a boHday be¬ 
fore settliig down to their work in the ^ Long” — p. 104. 

See Vacation. 

LONG-BAR. At Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, a student 
of a sober or religious character is denominated a huig-eaar. 
The opposite is short-ear. 

LOTTERY. The method of obtaining money by lottery has 
at different times been adopted in several of our American 
coU^s. In 1747, a new building being wanted at Ysle 
College, the “ Liberty of a Lottery” was obtained from the 
General Assembly, “ by which,” says Clap, “ Five Hundred 
Pounds Sterling was raised, dear of all Charge and Deduc¬ 
tions.”— LKst. of TaJle CoK^ p. 55. 

This sum defrayed one third of the expense of building 
what was then called Connecticut Hall, and is known now by 
the name of “ the South Middle College-” 

In 1772, Harvard College being in an embarrassed con¬ 
dition, the Legdature granted it the benefit of a lottery; in 
1794 tlus grant was renewed, and for the purpose of enabling 
the College to erect an additional building. The proceeds of 
the lottery amounted to $ 18,400, which, with $ 5,300 from 
the genersd fimds of the College, were applied to the erection 
of Stoughton HaU, which was completed in 1805. In 1806 
the Legislature again authorized a lottery, which enabled the 
Corporation in 1813 to erect a new building, called Hol- 
worthy Hall, at an expense of about $24,500, the lottery 
having produced about $29,000.— Qmncfs MsL of JBkrv. 
Univ., VoL n. pp. 162, 273,292. 

LOUNGE. A treaty a comfort. A word introduced into the 
vocabulary of the English Cantabs, from Eton. — Bristed. 

LOW. The term applied to the questions, subjects, papers, 
&C., pertaining to a Low Man. 

The questions were chiefly confined to the first day’s 

papers. — Biisteds Five Years in m JSng. TMo.^ Ed. 2d, p. 205. 
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The “ low subjects,” as got up to pass men among the Junior 
Optimes, compiise, etc.— Ibid.^ p. 205. 

The low papers were longer.— lUd^ p- 206. 

LOWER HOUSE. See Senate. 

LOW MAN. At the University of Cambridge, Eng., the 
name given to a Junior Optime as compared with a Senior 
Optime or with a Wrangler. 

I was £>rtnnate enough to find a place in the team of a capital 
tutor,..... who had but six pupils, all ^ing out this time, and five 
of them ^low men”—BristecTs Five Years in an Eng. Unw., Ed. 
2d, p. 204. 


M. 

M- A- An abbreviation of MagtsHer Artiumy Master of Arts- 
The second degree ^ven by universities and colleges. Some¬ 
times written A- M., which is in accordance with the proper 
Latin arrangement. 

In the English universities, every B. A. of three years^ 
standing may proceed to this degree on payment of certain 
fees- America, this degree is conferred, without exami¬ 
nation, on Bachelors of three years' standing. At Harvard, 
'this degree was formerly conferred only upon examination, 
as will be seen by the following extract. “ Every schollar 
tba-t. giveth up in writing a System, or Synopsis, or snmme of 
Logick, naturall and morall Philosophy, Arithmetick, Geom¬ 
etry and Astronomy: And is ready to defend his Theses or 
positions: Withall skilled in the originaJls as above-said; 
And of godly life and conversation; And so approved by the 
Overseers and Master of the Colledge, at any publique Act, 
fe fit to be dignified with his 2d degree.” —New Enghand^s 
First FruitSy in Mass. EKst. GolL^ VoL L p. 246. 

Until the year 1792, it was customary for those who ap¬ 
plied for the degree of ML A. to defend what were called 
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Mast&r^s g^iestiom; aO:er this tame an oration was substi¬ 
tuted in place of these, which continued until 1844, when 
fi»r the first time there were no Master^s exercises. The 
degree is now given to any graduate of three or more years^ 
standing, on the payment of a certain sum of money. 

The degree is also presented by special vote to individ¬ 
uals wholly unconnected with any college, but who are dis¬ 
tinguished for their literary attainments. In this case, where 
the honor is given, no fee is required. 

MAEZE UP. To recite a lesson which was not recited with 
the class at the regular recitation. It is properly used as a 
transitive verb, but in conversation is very often used intran¬ 
sitively. The following passage explains the meaning of the 
phrase more fully. 

A student may be permitted, on petition to the Faculty, to Tnake 
icp a redtation or other exerdse from which he was absent and has 
been excused, provided his application to this efiect be made within 
the tenn in which the absence occurred.— Latos of Uhiv. ai Cam., 
Mass., 1848, p. 16. 

.deeping,—a luxury, however, which is sadly dmdn- 

ished by the antidpated necesdiy of making up back lessons.— 
Sbm. Beg., p. 202- 

MAN. An undergraduate in a nniversily or college. 

At Cambridge and eke at Oxfi^rd, every stripling is accounted a 
Man finom the moment of his putting on the gown and cap. — Gra- 
dus ad Cantab , p. 75. 

Sweet are the slumbers, indeed, of a Freshman, who, just escaped 
the trammels of “ home, sweet home,” and the pedagogue’s tyran- 
nicd birch, for the first time in his life, with the academical gown, 
assumes the toga vinUs, and feels hixnsdf a Man.—Mjaa Mater, 
VoL I. p. 30. 

In College all are “ men,” from the hirsute Senior to the tender 
Freshman who carries off a pound of candy and paper of raidns 
fecHB the maternal domicile wediy.— Barv. Mag., VoL L p. 264. 

MANCIPLE. Latin, moneys; manu cc^o, to t£^e with the 
hand. 

Ih the English universities, the person who puxdiases 
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the proTisions; tike collie victualler. The office is now 
obsolete. 

Our MoindpU I lately met, 

Of visage -wise and prudent. 

The Student, Oxf. and Cam., VoL L p. 115. 

MANDAMUS. In the University of Cambridge, Eng., a 
special mandate imder the great seal, which enables a candi¬ 
date to proceed to his degree before the regular period. — 
GradL ad Oantcd. 

MANNERS. The outward observances of respect which were 
formerly required of the stndents by college officers seem 
very strange to us of the present time, and we cannot but 
notice the omissions which have been made in college laws 
during the present century in reference to this sulgect. 
Among the laws of Harvard College, passed in 1734, is one 
declaring, that ^‘all scholars shall show due respect and 
honor in speech and behavior, as to their natural parents, so 
to ma^trates, elders, the President and Fellows of the Cor¬ 
poration, and to all others concerned in the instruction or 
government of the College, and to all superiors, keeping due 
silence in their presence, and not disorderly gainsaying them; 
but showing all laudable expressions of honor and reverence 
that are in use; such as uncovering the head, rising up in 
their presence, and the like. And particiilarly undergradu¬ 
ates shall be uncovered in the College yard when any of 
the Overseers, the President or Fellows of the Corpofra^n, 
or any other concerned in the government or instruction of 
the College, are therein, and Bachelors of Arts shall be un¬ 
covered when the President is there.” This law was still 
ffirther enforced by some of the regulations contained in 
a list of “The Andent Customs of Harvard College.” 
Those which refer particularly to this point are the fol¬ 
lowing:— 

Freshman shall wear his hat in the College 3rard, unless it 
rains, hails, or snows, provided he be on foot, and have not both 
full. 


26 
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“No Undergraduate dia31 wear Ms liat in the CoU^ yard, when 
any of the Gov emors of the College are there; and no Bachelor 
shall wear his hat when the Preddent is there. 

“No Freshman shall speak to a Senior with his hat on; or 
have it on in a Senior’s chamber, or in his own, if a Senior be 
there. 

“ All the Undergraduates shall treat those in the government 
of the Con^ with respect and deference; particularly, they shall 
not be seated without leave in their presence; they shall be uncov¬ 
ered when th^ speak to them, or are spoken to by them.” 

Such were the laws of the last century, and their observ¬ 
ance was enforced with the greatest strictness. After the 
Eevolution, the spirit of the people had become more re¬ 
publican, and about the year 1796, ^^considering the spirit 
of the times and the extreme difficulty the executive must 
encounter in attempting to enforce the law prohibiting stu¬ 
dents firom wearing hats in the College yard,’’ a vote passed 
repealing it, — Quinctfs JERsL Haro, JJhw,^ VoL IL p. 278. 

On this subject^ Professor Sidney Willard, with reference 
to the time of the presidency of JosepbL Willard at B^uvard 
College, dniing the latter part of the last century, remarks: 
“ Outward tc^ens of respect required to he paid to the im¬ 
mediate govenunenl^ and particularly to the President, were 
attended with formalities that seemed to be somewhat ex¬ 
cessive ; such, ^or instance, as made it an offience for a student 
to wear his hat in the College yard, or enclosure, when the 
President was within it This, indeed, in the fulness of the 
letter, gradually died oul^ and was compromised by the ob¬ 
servance only when the student was so near, or in such a 
position, that he was likely to be recognized. Still, when the 
students assembled ffir morning and evening prayer, which 
was performed with great constancy by the President, they 
were careftil to avoid a dose proximity to the outer steps of 
the Chapel, until the President had reached and passed with¬ 
in the threshold. This was a point of decorum which it was 
pleasing to witness, and I never saw it violated .”—Memoirs 
of Yovtk and Manhood^ 1855, VoL L p. 132. 
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“ Ih connectioii with, the sulject of disdplme,” says Pres¬ 
ident Woolsey, in his Historical Discourse before the Gradu¬ 
ates of Yale College, “ we may aptly introduce that of the 
respect required by the officers of the College, and of the 
subordination which younger classes were to observe towards 
older. The germ, and perhaps-the details, of this system of 
college manners, are to be referred back to the En^ish uni¬ 
versities. Thus the Oxford laws require that juniors shall 
show all due and befitting reverence to seniors, that is, Un¬ 
dergraduates to Bachelors, they to Masters, Masters to Doc¬ 
tors, as well in private as in public, by giving them the 
better place when they are together, by withdrawing out of 
their way when they meet, by uncovering the head at the 
proper distance, and by reverently saluting and addressing 
them.” 

After citing the law of Harvard College passed in 1734 
which is given above, he remarks as follows. ^ Our laws 
of 1745 contain the same identical provisions. These regu¬ 
lations were not a dead letter, nor do they seem to have 
been more irksome than many other college restraints. They 
presupposed originally that the college rank of the individual 
towards whom respect is to be shown could be discovered at 
a distance by peculiarities of dress; the gown and the wig of 
the President could be seen far beyond the point where fea¬ 
tures and gait would cease to mark the person.”—pp. 52,53. 

As an illustration of the severity with which the laws on 
this subject were enforced, it may not be inappropriate to 
insert the annexed account &om the Sketdbes of Yale Col¬ 
lege:— "The servile requisition of making obeisance to 
the officers of College within a prescribed distance was 
common, not only to Yale, but to all kindred institutions 
throughout the United States. Some young men were found 
whose high spirit would not brook the degrading law im¬ 
posed upon them without some opposition, which, however, 
was always ineffectual The following anecdote, related by 
Hon. Ezekiel Bacon, in his Recollections of Fifty Years 
Since, although the scene of its occurrence was in another 
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college, yet is thonglit proper to be inserted here, as a faar 
sample of the insubordination caused in every institution by 
an enactment so absurd and degrading. In order to escape 
firoin the requirements of striking his colors and doffing his 
fthapftan when within the prescribed striking distance from 
the venerable President or the dignified tutom, young Ells¬ 
worth, who afterwards rose to the honorable rank of Chief 
Justice of the United States, and to many other elevated 
stations in this country, and who was then a student there, 
cut off entirely the brim portion of his hat, leaving of it 
nothing but the crown, which he wore in the form of a 
skull-cap on his head, putting it under his arm when he 
approached their reverences- Being reproved for his per¬ 
versity, and told that this was not a hat within the meaning 
and intent of the law, which he was required to do his obei¬ 
sance with by removing it from his head, he then made bold 
to wear his ^ull-cap into the Chapel and redtation-room, in 
presence of the authority. Being also then again reproved 
for wearing his hat in those iorbidden and sacred places, he 
replied that he had once supposed that it was in truth a 
veritable hat, but having been informed by his superiors that 
it was no hat IK all, he had ventured to come into their jpres- 
enee as he supposed with his head uncovered by that pro¬ 
scribed garment. But the ffilemma was, as in his former 
position, dedded against him; and no other alternative re¬ 
mained to him but to resume his full-brimmed beaver, and 
to comply literally with the enactments of the collegiate 
pandect.”—pp. 179,180. 

MAN WHO IS JUST GOING OUT. At the Universily 
of Cambridge, Eng., the popular name of a student who is 
in the last term of his collocate course. 

MAEK The figure given to denote the quality of a recita¬ 
tion. In most colleges, the merit of each performance is ex¬ 
pressed by some number of a series, in which a certain fixed 
number indicates the highest value. 

In Harvard College the highest mark is eight. Four is 
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consideied as the average, and a student not receiving this 
average in all the studies of a term is not allowed to remain 
as a member of college. At Tale the marks range from 
zero to four. Two is the average, and a student not receiv¬ 
ing this is obliged to leave college, not to return until he can 
pass an examination in aU the branches which his class has 
pursued. 

In Barvard GoUege, where the system of marks is most 
strictly followed, the merit of each individual is ascertained 
by adding together the term aggregates of each instructor, 
these ^ term aggregates being the sum of aU the marks given 
during the term, for the current work of each month, and 
for omitted lessons made up by permission, and of the marks 
given foT examination by the instructor and the fixa-Tnining 
committee at the dose of the term.’’ From the aggregate 
of these numbers deductions are made for delinquendes un¬ 
excused, and the result is the rank of the student, according 
to which his appointment (if he receives one) is given.— 
Laws of Univ. at Cam,, Mass,, 1848. 

That’s the way to stand in college, 

High in “ marJcs ” and want of knowledge! 

Chide Harvard, p. 154. 

If he does not understand his lesson, he swallows it whole, with¬ 
out understanding it; his olject being, not the lesson, hut the 
“ marTc” which he is frequently at the Fretidenfs office to inquire 
about .—A Letter to a Young Man who has just entered CdShge, 
1849, p. 21, 

I have spoken slightingly, too, of certain parts of college ma- 
diineiy, and particularly of the system of “ marks.” I do confess 
that 1 hold them in small reverence, reckoning them as rather be¬ 
longing to a college in embryo than to one fully grown. I suppose 
it is “ dangerous ” advice; but I would be so intent upon my stud¬ 
ies as not to inquire or think about my “ marks.” — Ihid, p 36. 

Then he makes mistakes in examinations dso, and “ loses marks.” 
— BrustecTs Five Tears in an Eng. Umv , Ed. 2d, p. 388. 

MABEIER. In the Univeraty of Cambridge, England, three 
or four persons called markers are employed to walk up and 
26 * 
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do\m chapel during a considerable part of the service, vrith 
lists of the names of the members in their hands; they are 
required to run a pin through the names of those present. 

As to the method adopted by the markers, Bristed says: 
“ The students, as they enter, are marked with pins on long 
alphabetical lists, by two college servants, who are so ex¬ 
perienced and clever at thdr business that they never have 
to ask the name of a new-comer more than once.*'— 
Yecers in an Mng. Univ.^ Ed. 2d, p. 15. 

BGs name pricked off upon the maalcet^B roll, 

No twinge of conscience racks his ea^ sotd. 

The College^ in Blackmons Mag.^ May, 1849. 

MABSHAL. In the University of Oxford, an officer who is 
usually in attendance on one of the proctors .—GoOegiairCs 
Chtide. 

MABSHAT/S XBEAT. An account of the manner in which 
this observance, peculiar to Williams College, is annually 
kept, is given in the annexed passage from the columns of a 
newspaper. 

“ j^other cc^m here is the MarshaTs Treat The two 
gentlemen whrf are elected to act as Marshals during Com¬ 
mencement week are expected to treat the dass, and this 
year it was done in fine style. The Seniors assembled at 
about seven o’clock in their redtation-ioom, and, with Mar¬ 
shals Whiting and Taft at their head, marched down to a 
grove, rather more than half a mile from the Chapel, where 
tables had been set, and various luxuries provided for the oc¬ 
casion. The PhOhannonia Musical Society discoursed sweet 
strains during the entertainment, and speeches, songs, and 
toasts were kept up till a late hour in the evening, when, 
after giving cheers for the three lower classes, and three 
times three for ’54, they marched back to the President’s. 
A song written for the occasion was there performed, to 
which he replied in a few words, speaking of his 
to the class, and his regret at the parting which must soon 
take place. The dass then returned to East College, and, 
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after joining hands and sin g ing Auld Lang Syne, separated.” 
—BosUm Daily Mvenviig Traveller, July 12,1854 

MASQUERADE. It was formerly the custom at Harvard 
College for the Tutors, on leaving their office, to invite their 
ftiends to a masquerade ball, which was held at some time 
during the vacation, usually in the rooms which they occupied 
in the College buildings. One of the most splendid entertain¬ 
ments of this Mnd was ^ven by Mr. Kirkland, afterwards 
Preadent of the College, in the year 1794 The same cus¬ 
tom also prevailed to a certain extent among the student^ and 
these balls were not wholly discontinued until the year 1811. 
After this period, members of sodeties would often appear in 
masquerade dresses in the streets, and would sometimes in 
this garb enter houses, with the occupants of which they were 
not acquainted, thereby causing much sport, and not unfne- 
quently much misdbief. 

MASTER- The head of a college. This word is used in the 
English Universities, and was formerly in use in this country, 
in this sense. 

The Master of the College, or “ Head of the Hdiise,’’ isa DD., 
who has been a Fellow. He is the supreme ruler within the col¬ 
lege walls, and moves about like an Undeigradaate’s deify, keeping 
at an awful distance ftom the students, and not letting himself he 
seen too frequently even at chapel. Besides his fot salary and 
house, he enjoys many peiquitites and privileges, not the least of 
which is that of commitlaDg matrimony. — Briste^s Fioa Tears in 
an Eng. Univ., Ed. 2d, p. 16. 

Every schollar, tiiat on proofe is found able to read the oii^nals 
of the Old and Hew Testament into the Latine tongne, &c. and at 
any publick act hath the approbation of the Overseers and Master 
of the CoUedge, is fit to be dignified with his first degree .—New 
England's First Fruits, in Mass, HSsi. ColL, VoL L pp. 245, 246. 

2. A title of dignity in colleges and universities; as, Mas^ 
ter of Arts.— Webster. 

They, likewise, winch peruse the questiones published by the 
Masters.—Matkefs MagndMa, B. IV. pp. 131,132. 

MASTER OF THE KITCHEN. In Harvard CoU^e, a 
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person who formerly made ah the contracts, and performed 
ah the duties necessary for the providing of commons, under 
the direction of the Steward. He was required to be “ dis¬ 
creet and capable .”—Laws of Barv. GolL^ 1814, p- 42. 

MASTER’S QUESTION. A proposition advanced by a 
candidate for the degree of Master of Arts. 

In the older American coUeges it seems to have been the 
established custom, at a very early period, for those who pro¬ 
ceeded Masters, to maintain in public questions or proposi¬ 
tions on scientific or moral topics. Dr. Cotton Mather, in his 
Magn(dia, p. 132, referring to Harvard CoUege, speaks of 
" the questiones published by the Masters,” and remarks that 
they “now and then presume to fly as high as divinily.” 
These questions were in Latin, and the discussions upon 
them were carried on in the same language. The earliest 
list of Masters’ questions extant was published at Harvard 
College in the year 1655. It was entitled, “ Qusestiones in 
Fhilosophia Discutiendse ..... in comitiis per Inceptores 
in artib[us].” In 1669 the title was changed to “ Qusesticmes 
pro Modulo Diseutiendfle ..... per Inceptores.” The last 
Masters’ questions were presented at the Commencement in 
1789. The next year Masters’ exercises were substituted, 
which usually consisted of an English Oration, a Poem, and 
a Yaledictory Latin Oration, delivered by three out of the 
number of candidates for the second degree. A few years 
afler, the Poem was omitted. The last Masters’ exercises 
were performed in the year 1843. At Yale College, foom 
1787 onwards, there were no Masters’ valedictories, nor syl¬ 
logistic disputes in Latin, and in 1793 there were no Masters’ 
exercises at alL 

MATHEMATECAlL slate. At Harvard Collie, the best 
mathematician received in former times a large slate, which, 
on leaving college, he gave to the best mathematician in the 
next dass, and thus transmitted it foom class to class. The 
slate disappeared a few years since, and the custom is no 
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MATRICULA. A roll or register, from matrix. In coUeges 
the register or record wMcli contains the names of the stu¬ 
dents, times of entering into college, remarks on their char¬ 
acter, &;c. 

The remarks made in the Matiicvla of the College rejecting 
those who entered the Freshman Class together with him are, of 
one, that he “ in his third year went to Philadelphia College.”— 
Sketch of Columbia College^ p. 42. 

Similar brief remarks are &nnd throughout the Matricvla of 
King’s College.—p. 42. 

We find in its MatricuLa the names of W illiam Walton, &c.— 
ihzd., p. 64. 

MATRICULATE. Latin, Matridda^ a roll or register, from 
matrix. To enter or admit to membership in a body or 
society, particularly in a college or university, by enrolling 
the name in a register. — WoUoti, 

In July, 1778, he was examined at that univerdty, and inatric^ 
hied .—TForls of R. T. Paine, Biography, p. xviii. 

In 1787, he matriculated at St John’s College, Cambridge.— 
Household Words, Vol. L p. 210. 

MATRICULATE. One enrolled in a register, and thus ad¬ 
mitted to membership in a society.a*— Arlmthifwt, 

The number of MaJhicvlaies has in every instance been greater 
than that stated in the table.— Cat. Umv. of North Carolina, 1848 
-49. 

MATRICULATION. The act of registering a name and ad¬ 
mitting to membership. — AyUffe. 

In American college^ students who are fi>und qualified on 
examination to enter usually join the class to which they are 
admitted, on probation, and are matriculated as members of 
the college in full standing, either at the dose of their first or 
second term- The time of probation seldom exceeds one 
year; and if at the end of this time, or of a shorter, as the 
case may be, the conduct of a student has not been such as 
is deemed satisfactory by the Faculty, his connection with 
the college ceases. As a punishment, the matriculation cer¬ 
tificate of a student is somelimes taken &om him, and during 
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the lime in wbidi he is umnatriculated, he is under especial 
probation, and disobedience to college laws is then punished 
with more severity than at other times.— Laws Univ, at 
Oam^ Mass-, 1848, p. 12. Laws YaL OoIU 1837, p. 9. 

M1A.TJBLIN. The name by which Magdalen College, Cam¬ 
bridge, Eng., is always known and spoken of by English¬ 
men. 

The “ Maudlin Men” were at one time so famous for tea-drink¬ 
ing, that the Cam, which licks the very walls of the college, is said 
to have been absolutely rendered unnavigable with tea-leaves.— 
Alma Mater, VoL IL p. 202. 

MAX. Abbreviated for maadmum, greatest. At Union Col¬ 
lege, he who receives the highest possible number of marks, 
which is one hundred, in each study, for a term, is said to 
icdce Max (or maximum); to be a Max scholaar. On the 
Merit Boll aU the Maxs are clustered at the top. 

A writer remarks jocosely of this word. It is ‘‘that indi¬ 
cation of perfect scholarship to which none but Freshmen 
aspire, and which is never attained except by accident.’’— 
Sophomore Bidependmt, Union College, Nov. 1854. 

Piobably not less than one third of all who enter each new class 
confidently expect to " mark max” during their whole course, and 
to have the Yaledictory at Commencement. — Tbid, 

See Mebit Boli.. 

MAY. At the Universily of Cambrige, Eng., the college 
Easter term examination is familiarly spoken of as the May- 

The “ May” is one of the features which distinguishes Cambridge 
from Oxford; at the latter there are no public College examina¬ 
tions.— Bristeds Fioe Tears in an Eng, Univ,, Ed. 2d, p. 64. 

As the ^May” approached, I began to feel nervous. — End,, 
p. 70. 

MAY TBAINING. A correspondent from Bowdoin College, 
where the fordcal custom of May Trying is observed, 
writes as follows in reference to its origin: “In 1836, a 
law passed the Le^lature requiring students to perform 
military duly, and they were summoned to appear at muster, 
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equipped as the law directs, to be inspected and drilled with 
the common militia. Great excitement prevailed in conse¬ 
quence, but they finally concluded to train. At the ap¬ 
pointed time and place, they made their appearance armed 
cap-drpie for grotesque deeds, some on foot, some on horse, 
with banners and music appropriate, and sdtogether present¬ 
ing as ludicrous a spectacle as could easily be conceived of. 
They paraded pretly much ^ on their own hook,’ threw the 
whole field into disorder by their evolutions, and were finally 
ordered off the ground by the commanding officer. They 
were never called upon again, but the day is still commem¬ 
orated.” 

M. B. An abbreviation for MedidntB BacccdtmreuSy Badielor 
of Physic. At Cambridge, Eng., the candidate for this de¬ 
gree must have had his name five years on the boards of 
some college, have resided three years, and attended medical 
lectures and hospital practice during the other two; also have 
attended the lectures of the Professors of Anatomy, Chem¬ 
istry, and Botany, and the Downing Professor of Medicine, 
and passed an examination to their satisfaction. At Oxford, 
Eng., the degree is given to an M. A. of one year’s standing 
who is also a regent of the same length of time. The ex¬ 
ercises are disputations upon two dislinct days before the 
Professors of the Faculty of Medicine. The degree was 
formerly given in American colleges before that of M. D., 
but has of late years been laid aside. 

M. D. An abbreviation for MedieiniB Doctor, Doctor of Phymc- 
At Cambridge, Eng., the candidate for this degree must be 
a Badielor of Physic of five years’ standing, must have 
attended hospital practice for three years, and passed an 
examination satisfoctory to the Medical Professors of the 
University- 

At Oxford, an M. D. must be an M. B. of three years* 
standing. The exercises are three distinct lectures, to be 
read on three different days. In American colleges the de¬ 
gree is usually given to those who have pursued their studies 
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in a medical school for three years; but the regulations differ 
in different institutions. 


MED, A name sometimes given to a student in medi- 
MEDIG.) cine. 


-who sent 

The Madio to our aid. 

The Crayon, Ysde CoIL, 1823, p. 23. 
“ The Council axe among ye, Yale! ” 

Some roaring Medic cries. 

Ibid., p. 24. 

The slain, the Medics stowed away. 

Ibid,, p. 24. 

Seniors, Juniors, Freshmen blue, 

And Medics ring the anthem too. 

Yode Banger, Nov. 1860. 

Take. 

Sixteen interesling ^^Meds^ 

With dirty hands and towzeled heads. 

Songs of Yale, 1853, p. 16. 


MEDALIST. In universities, colleges, Ac., one who has 
gained a medal as the reward of merit.— Ed. Mev. Gradits 
ad Ckmtcib, 


These Medalists then are the best scholars among the men who 
have taken a certain mathematical standing; but as out of the 
Univerrily these niceties of discrimination are apt to be dropped, 
they usually pass at home for absolutely the first and second schol¬ 
ars of the year, and sometimes they are so. — Bnsteds Five Years 
in an Eng. Dhiv., Ed. 2d, p. 62. 

MEDICAL FACULTY. Usually abbreviated Med. Fac. 
The Medical Faculty Society was established one evening 
after commons, in the year 1818, by four students of Harvard 
College, James F. Deering, Charles Butterfield, David P. 
Hall, and Joseph Palmer, members of the class of 1820. 
like many other societies, it originated in sport, and, as its 
after history shows, was carried on in the same spirit The 
young men above named happening to be assembled in Hol¬ 
lis Hall, No. 13, a proposition was started that Deering 
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should dehver a mock lecture, which having been done, to 
the great amusement of the rest^ he in his turn proposed that 
they should at some future time initiate members by solemn 
rites, in order that others might enjoy theh edifying exer¬ 
cises. From this small beginning sprang the renowned Med. 
Fac. Society. Deering, a "fellow of infinite jest,” was 
chosen its first President; he was much esteemed fi^r his 
talents, but died early, the victim of melancholy madness. 

The following entertaining account of the early histoiy of 
this Sodefy has been kindly furnished, in a letter to the 
editor, by a distinguished gentleman who was its President 
in the year 1820, and a graduate of the class of 1822. 

“With regard to the Medical Faculty,” he writes, “I 
suppose that you are aware that its object was mere fim. 
That object was pursued with great diligence during the 
earlier period of its history, and probably through its whole 
esdstence. I do not remember that it ever had a constitution, 
or any stated meetings, except the annual one for the choice 
of officers. Frequent meetings, however, were called by the 
President to carry out the object of the institution. They 
were held always in some student’s room in the afternoon. 
The room was made as dark as possible, and brilliantly 
lighted. The Faculty sat round a long table, in some sin¬ 
gular and antique costume, almost all in large wigs, and 
breeches with knee-buckles. This practice was adopted to 
make a strong impression on students who were invited in 
for examination. Members were always examined ffir ad¬ 
mission. The strangest questions were asked by the ven¬ 
erable board, and ofien strange answers elidted,—no matter 
how remote from the purpose, provided there was wit or 
drollery- Sometimes a singularly slow person would be in¬ 
vited, on purpose to puzzle and tease him with questions that 
he could make nothing of; and he would stand in helpless 
imbecility, without being able to cover his retreat with even 
the faintest suspicion of a joke. He would then be gravely 
admonished of the necessity of diligent study, reminded of 
the andety of his parents on his account, and his duty to 
27 
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them, and at length a month or two would be allowed him 
to prepare himself for another examination, or he would be 
set aside altogether. But if he appeared again for another 
trial, he was sure to fare no better. He would be set aside 
at last. 1 remember an instance in which a member was 
expelled for a reason purely fictitious, — droll enough to be 
worth telling, if I could remember it,—and the secretary 
directed ^ to write to his &ther, and break the matter gently 
to him, that it might not bring down the gray hairs of the 
old man with sorrow to the grave.* 

“I have a pleasant recollection of the mock gravity, the 
broad humor, and often exquisite wit of those meetings, but 
it is impossible to ^ve you any adequate idea of them. 
Burlesque lectures on all conceivable and inconceivable sub¬ 
jects were fi^uentiy read or improvised by members ad 
VMbimt. 1 remember something of a remarkable one from 
Dr. Alden, upon part of a skeleton of a superannuated horse, 
which he made to do duly for the remains of a great German 
Professor with an unspeakable name. 

« Degrees were conferred upon all the members,—M. D. 
or D. M.* according to their rank, which is explained in the 
Catalogue. Honorary degrees were liberally conferred upon 
CQDspicuous persons at home and abroad. It is said that one 
gentleman, at the South, 1 believe, considered himself insulted 
by the honor, and complained of it to the College govern¬ 
ment, who fi)rthwith broke up the Society. But this was 
long after my time, and I cannot answer for the truth of the 
tradition. Diplmnas were given to the M. D.’s and D. M.’s 
in ludicrous Latin, with a great seal appended by a green 
ribbon. 1 have one, somewhere. My name is rendered Mlim 

A graduate of the class of 1828 writes: “I wdl remem¬ 
ber that my invitation to attend the meeting of the Med 
Pac. Soc- was written in barbarous Latin, commencing 
^Domine Crux,* and I think I passed so good an examma- 


* Doctor of Medicine, or Student of Medidne. 
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tiou that I was made Professor longis extremitalihuSi or 
Professor with long shanks. It was a sodety for purposes 
of mere fan and burlesque, meeting secretly, and always 
foiling the government in their attempts to break it up ” 

The members of the Sodety were accustomed to array 
themselves in masquerade dresses, and in the evening would 
enter the houses of the inhabitants of Cambridge, unbidden, 
thou^ not always unwelcome guests. This practice, how¬ 
ever, and that of conferring degrees on public characters, 
brought the Society, as is above stated, into great disrepute 
with the Collie Faculty, by whom it was abolished in the 
year 1834. 

The Catalogue of the Society was a burlesque on the Tri¬ 
ennial of the College. The first was printed in the year 
1821, the others followed in the years 1824, 1827, 1830, 
and 1833. The title on the cover of the Catalogue of 1833, 
the last issued, similar to the titles borne by the others, was, 
^^Catalogus Senatus Facultati^ et eomm qui muneia et 
oMcia gesserunt, quique alicujus gradus laurea donad sunt 
in Facultate Medicmm in Universitate Harvardiana consti- 
tuta, Cantabiigise in Eepublica Massachusettensi. Canta- 
brigise: Sumptibus Sodetatis. MDCCCXXXHL Sanguinis 
drculationis post patefactionem Anno CCV.” 

The Pre&ces to the Catalogues were written in Latin, the 
character of which might well be denominated ^piggish. In 
the following translalions by an esteemed friend, the beauty 
and force of the origmals are well preserved. 

Preface to the Gattdogue of 1824. 

To many, the first edition of the Medical Facdty Oatal<^e 
was a wonderful and extraordinary thing. Those who boasted that 
they could comprehend it, found themselves at length terribly and 
widdy in error. Those who did not deny thdr inability to get the 
idea of it, were astonished and struck with amazement. To certain 
individuals, it seemed to possess somewhat of wit and humor, and 
these laughed immoderately; to others,the thing seemed so ab¬ 
surd and foolish, that they preserved a grave and serious coun¬ 
tenance. 
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“ Now, a new edition is necessary, in wHeli it is proposed to state 
briefly in order the rise and progress of the Medical Faculty. It is 
an undoubted matter of histoiy, that the Medical Faculty is the 
most ancient of all societies in the whole world. In flict, its archives 
contain documents and a nnaTs of the Society, written on birch-bark, 
which are so ancient that they cannot be read at all; and, more¬ 
over, other writings belong to the Society, le^ble it is true, but, ly 
iH-luck, in the words of an unknown and long-buried language, and 
therefore unintelligible. Nearly all the documents of the Society 
have been reduced to ashes at some time amid the rolling years 
since the creation of man. On this account the Medical Faculty 
cannot pride itself on an uninterrupted series of records. But many 
oral traditions in regard to it have reached us from our ancestors, 
Burn which it may be inferred that this sodety formerly flourished 
under the name of the ‘ Society of "Wits’ (Societas Jocosorum); 
and you nnght of^n gain an idea of it from many shrewd remarks 
that have found their way to various parts of the world. 

The Sodety, after various changes, has at length been brought 
to its present form, and its present name has been given it It is, 
by the way, worthy of note, that this name is of peculiar significa¬ 
tion, the word ‘ medical’ having the same force as ^ sanative’ (sa- 
nans), as for as rdates to the mind, and not to tiie body, w in the 
vulgar rignification. To be brie:^ the meaning of ‘ medical ’ is ‘ di¬ 
verting’ (divertens), that is, iwrnvng the mind from misery, evil, 
and grief. Under this interpretation, the Medicd Faculty signifies 
ndther more nor less than the ‘ Faculty of Becreation.’ The thing 
proposed by the Sodety is, to divert its immediate and honorary 
members from unbecoming and fix)lish thoughts, and is twofold, 
namely, relating both to manners and to letters. Professors in the 
departments appropriated to letters read lectures; and the alumni, 
as the case requires, are sometimes publicly examined and ques¬ 
tioned. The Libraiy at present contains a single book, but this one 
is called for more and more every day. A collection of medical 
apparatus belongs to the Sodety, beyond doubt the most grand and 
extensive in the whole world, intended to sharpen the^cid/zcs of 
aH the members. 

“ Honorary degrees have been conferred on illustrious and re¬ 
markable men of all countries. 

“ A certain part of the members go into all academies and lit¬ 
erary ‘ gymnasia,’ to act as nudd, around whidi branches of this 
Sodefy ma,j be enabled to form.” 
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Preface to the Catalogue of 1830- 

“ As the members of the Medical Faculty Lave increased, as many 
members have been distingmshed by honorary degrees, and as the 
former Catalogues have s31 been sold, the Senate orders a new 
Catalogue to be printed. 

“ It seemed good to the editors of the former Catalogue briefly 
to state the nature and to defend the antiquity of this Faculty. 
Nevertheless, some have refused their assent to the statements, and 
demand some reasons for what is asserted. We therefore, once for 
all, declare that, of all societies, this is the most ancient, the most 
extensive, the most learned, and the most divine. We establish its 
antiquity by two arguments: firstly, because everywhere in the 
world there are found many monuments of our ancestors; secondly, 
because all other societies derive their ori^n fix)m this. It appears 
foom our annals, that diflerent curators have laid their bones be¬ 
neath the Pyramids, Naples, Borne, and Paris. These, as described 
by a fiiithful secretary, are found at this day. 

“ The obelisks of Egypt contain in hieroglyphic characters many 
secrets of our Faculty. The Chinese Wall, and the Colossus at 
Bhodes, were erected by our ancestors in sport We could cite 
many other examples, were it necessary. 

“ All societies to whom belong dther wonderful art, or nothing 
except secrecy, have been founded on our pattern. It appears that 
the Sodety of Free-Masons was founded by eleven disciples of the 
Med. Fac. expelled A. D. 1425. But these ignorant fellows were 
never able to raise their brotherhood to our standard of perfection: 
in this respect alone they agree with us, in admitting only the nuis- 
cidine gender (‘masc. gen.’).* 

Therefore we have always been Antimason. No one who has 
ever gained admittance to our assembly has the slightest doubt that 
we have extended our power to the forthest r^ons of the earth, 
for we have embassies from every part of the world, and Satan 
lumsdf has learned many particulars from our Senate in r^ard to 
the administration of afl^drs and the means of torture. 

“ We pride oursdves in bdng the most learned society on earth, 
for men versed in all literature and erudition, when hurried into 
our presence for examination, quail and stand in silent amazement. 

‘ Placid Death’ alone is coeval with this Society, and resembles it. 


^ Befening to the masks and disguises worn by the members at th^ 
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for ill its own Catalogae it equalizes rich and poor, great and small, 
white and black, old and yoting. 

Since these things are so, and you, Idnd reader, have been in¬ 
structed on these points, I will not longer detain you from the book 
and the picture.* Farewell.” 

Preface to the QatcHogue of 1833. 

It was much less than three years rince the third edition of this 
Catalogue saw the light, when the most learned Med. Fac. began 
to be reminded that the time had arrived for preparing to polish up 
and publish a new one. Accordingly, special curators were selected 
to bring this work to perfection. These curators would not neglect 
the opportunity of saying a few words on matters of great moment. 

“We have carefully revised the whole text, and, as fer as we 
could, we have taken pains to remove typographiced errors. The 
duty is not light. But the number of medical men in the world 
has increased, and it is becoming that the whole world should*know 
the true authors of its greatest blesring. Therefore we have in¬ 
serted thdr names and tities in their proper places. 

« Among other changes, we would not forget the creation of a 
new office. Many healing remedies, formgn, rare, and wonderful, 
have been brought for the use of the Faculty from Egypt and Aia- 
hia Fehx. It was proper that some worthy, capable man, of quick 
discernment, should have charge of these most precious remedies. 
Accordingly, the Faculty has chosen a curator to be called the 
Apothecarius.’ Many quacks and cheats have desired to hold the 
new office; but the present occupant has thrown all others into the 
shade. The names, surnames, and titles of this excellent man will 
be found in tlie feUowing pages.f 
“ We have done well, not only towards others, but also towards 
ourselves. Our library contains quite a number of books; among 
others, ten thousand obtmned through the munificence and liberality 
of great societies in the almost unknown re^ons of Kamtschatka 
and the North Pole, and especially also throngh the munificence of 
the Emperor of all the Bustias. It has become so immense, that, 

* A picture representing an examination and initiation into the So- 
detjr, Anting the title-page of the Catalogae. 

t Leader Dam, Armig., M. D. et ex off 1^ K. et LiL. D. et J. TJ. D. 
et P. !D. et M. XT. D, etc., etc., et ASS. 

He was an empiric, who had offices at Boston and Philadelphia, where 
he sold quack medidnes of various descriptions 
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at the reqnest of the Librazian, the Faculty have prohiMted any 
^rther donations. 

“ In the next sesaon of the General Cfonrt of Massachusetts, the 
Senate of the Faculty (assisted by the Freadent of Harvard TJni- 
•versiiy) -will petition for forty thousand sesterces, for the purpose 
of erecting a large building to contain the immense accumulation 
of books. From the well-known liberality of the Legislatare, no 
doubts are felt of obtaining it. 

To say more would make a long story. And this, kind reader, 
is what we have to communicate to yon at the outset The timit 
will show with how much fideHiy we have performed the task im¬ 
posed upon us by the most illustrious men. FarewelL’’ 

As a speciinen of the character of the honorary degrees 
conferred by the Society, the following are taken from the 
list given in the Catalogues. They embrace as will be seen, 
the names of distinguished personages only, from the King 
and President to Day and Martin, Sam Patch, and the world- 
renowned Sea-Seiq»ent. 

^ Henricus Ohristophe, Hex Haytim quondam, ML D. Mjed. 
Fac- honorarius.” * * * § 

" Gulielmus Cobbett, qui ad Angliam ossa Thomse Paine 
ferebat, M. D- Med. Fac. honorarius.” f 

“ Johannes-Cleaves Symmes, qui in terrae ilia penetravissit^ 
ML D. Med. Fac. honoiarius.” J 

" Axexandeb L Buss. Imp. Hlust. et Sanct. Feed, et Mass. 
Pae. Soe. Socius, qui per Legat. American, daro Med. Fac., 
^curiositatem raram et archaicam^ re^e t ransmisit , 1825, 
ML D. Med. Fac. honorarius.” § 

“ AjypBEAS Jackson, Major-Genend in bdlo ultimo Ameii- 


* Chrlstophe, the black Prince of Hayti. 

t It is said he carried the bones of Tom Paine, the infidd, to England, 
to make money by exhibiting them,bnt some difficolly arising d>ont the 
dnty on them, he threw them overboard. 

t He promulgated a theoiy that the earth was hollow, and that there 
was an entrance to it at the North Pole. 

§ Alexander the First of Bnssia was elected a member, and, suppos¬ 
ing the sodety to be an honorable one, forwarded to it a valuable pres¬ 
ent. 
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eano, et Nov» Orleans Heros fortissimus; et ergo nunc PrsB- 
Rerompub. Feed, muneris eandidoEtus et ‘ Old Hickory/ 
M. D. et M. U. D. 1827, Med. Fac-honorarius, et 1829 Pwe- 
ses Berumpub. Feed., et ULu D. 1833.” 

“ Gulielmus Emmons, prsenominatos Pickleius, qui orator 
eloquentissimus nostrae mtatis; poma, nuces, panem-ssiTigihe- 
risy suas orations, ^ JSgg-pojpqite* vendit, D. M. Med. Fac. 
honoraiius.” * 

“ Day et Mardn, Angli, qui per quinquaginta annos toto 
Cbristiano Orbi et praecipue Uhiv» Haro* optimum MeaL 
Japan AtramenJhm, ab ^ XCVII. Alta Holbomia ’ submini- 
strarunt, M. D. et M. U. D. Med. Fac. honorarius.” 

^ Samuel Patch, socius multum deploratus, qui multa ex- 
perimenta de gravitate et ^Judies descensus’ suo corpore 
fecit; qui gradum, M. D. per satium consecutus esL Med. 
Fac. honorarius.” 

“CJheng et Heng, Siamesi juvenes, invicem a mam et 
intime attacti, Med. Fac. que honorariL” 

^Gulielmus Grimke, et quadraginta sodales qui ^omnes 
in uno’ Cbnic Secdons sine Tabulis aspemati sunt, et contra 
Facnltatem, OoL YaL rebeUaverunt, posteaque expulsi et 
‘ obumbrati’ sunt et Med. Fac. honorariL” 

“Maktin Vak Bueen, Armig*^ Civitads Scriba Reipub. 
Feed, apud Aul. Brit. Legat. Extraord. sibi constitutus. Reip. 
Nov. £bor. Gub. ^ Don Whiskerandos ’; ^ Little Dutchman ’; 
atque ^ Great Rejected.’ Nunc (1832), Rerumpub. Feed. 
Vice-Praeses et < Batchen Cabinet’ Moderator, M. D. et Med. 
Fac. honorarius.” 

Magnus Seipens Maris, suppositus, aut porpoises aut 
horse-mackerel, grex; ‘very like a whale’ (Shak.); M. D. 
et pecnliariter M. TJ. D. Med. Fac. honorarius.” 

^Yimothens Pibbets et Guhetmus J. Snelling *par nobile 


* He i^de speeches on the Fourfli of Jnly at five or six o’clock in 
ihe moming, and bad them printed and ready for sale, as soon as de¬ 
livered, from his cart on Boston Common, firom which he sold varions 
articles 
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sed hostile fratram^; ^victor et victus/ unus buster et rake, 
alter lupinaram cockpitsque puigator, et nuper Edit. Nov. 
Aug. Galax. Med. Fac. honorarii ” * 

“ Capt. Basil Hall, Tabitha Trollope, atque Isacbcm Fid¬ 
dler Keverendus; semi-pay centurio, j^unelica transfuga, et 
semicoctus grammaticaster, qui scriptitant solum ut prandere 
possiut Tres in uno Mend. MuncL Pro£ M. D., M. U- D- 
et Med. Fac. Honorari^TW.” 

A college poet thus laments the £dl of this respected so¬ 
ciety:— 

Gone, too, £>r aye, that merry masquerade. 

Which danced so gayly in the evening shade, 

And Learning weeps, and Science hangs her head, 

To mourn—vain toil! — their cherished o^pring dead. 

What though she sped her honors wide and &r, 

Hailing as son Musco\ia’s haughty Czar, 

Who in his palace humbly knelt to greet, 

And laid his costly presents at her feet ? f 
Kelentless fate her sudden £dl decreed. 

Booming each votary’s tender heart to bleed, 

And yet, as if in mercy to atone. 

That &te hushed righs, and silenced many a groanP 

'Wmdonds Class Poem, 1835. 

MEBIT ROLL. At Union College, ^ the Merit RoUs of the 
several dasses,” says a correspondent, ^ are sheets of paper 
put up in the College post-office at the opening of each term, 
containing a list of all students present in the different dasses 
during the previous term, with a statement of the conduct, 
attendance, and sdiolarship of each member of the dass. 
The names are numbered according to the standing of the 
student^ all the best sdiolars being clustered at the head, and 
the poorer following in a melancholy train. To be at the 
head, or ‘to head the roU,’ is an object of ambition, while 
‘to foot the roll ’ is anything but desirable.” 


* Tibbets, a gambler, was attacked by SneUing through the columns 
of tbe New England Galaxy. 

t Befemng to the degree given to the Bussian Alexander, and tbe 
present received in return. 
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MIDDLE BACHELOR. One who is in his second year 
afl^er taldng the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

A Senior Sophister has authority to take a Freshman from a 
Sophomore, a Middle Bachdor from a Junior Sophister. — Ofiincifs 
BSst. Harv. Vhw.j Vol. II. p. 540. 

MDEGRATE. In the English universities, to remove from one 
college to another. 

One of the unsuccessful candidates migrated. — Bristed^s Five 
Tears in an Eng. Univ.^ Ed. 2d, p. 100. 

MIGRATION. In the English universities, a removal firom 
one college to another. 

^ A migration” remarks Bristed, “is generally tantamount 
to a confession of inferioiily, and an acknowledgment that 
the migrator is not likely to become a Fellow in his own Col¬ 
lege, and therefore takes refuge in another, where a more 
moderate Degree will insure him a Fellowship. A great 
deal of this migration goes on from John’s to the Small Col¬ 
lies.”— Mve Tears in an Mng. Univ., Ed. 2d, p-100. 

MIGRATOR. In the English univeisities, one who removes 
fimm one college to another. 

MILD- A student epithet of depredation, answering nearly 
to the phrases, “ no great shakes,” and “ small potatoes.” — 
Bristed. 

Some of us were very heavy men to all appeaiance, and our first 
attempts mUd enough. — Bristeds Five Years in an Eng. Unw.^ 
Ed. 2d, p. 169. 

MINGO. Latin. At Harvard College, this word was formerly 
used to designate a chamber-pot. 

To him that occupies my study, 

I give for use of making toddy, 

A bottle ftdl of white-face Stingoj 
Another, handy, called a mxngo. 

W31 of Charles Prentiss, in BurdL Bejposltory, 1795. 

Many years ago, some of the students of Harvard College, 
wishing to make a present to their Tutor, Mr. Flynt, called 
on him, informed him of their intention, and requested him 
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to select a which would be acceptable to bim. He re¬ 
plied that be was a single man, that he already had a well- 
filled library, and in reality wanted nothing. The students, 
not all satisfied with this answer, deterxcined to present him 
with a silver chamber-pot One was accordingly made, of 
the appropriate dimensions, and inscribed with these words: 

“ Mingere cmn bomlns 
Bes est salabeirima limibi&” 

On the morning of Commencement Day, this was borne 
in procession, in a morocco case, and presented to the Tutor. 
Tradition does not say with what feelings he received it, but 
it remained for many years at a room in Quincy, where he 
was accustomed to spend his Saturdays and Sundays, and 
finally disappeared, about the beginning of the Revolutionary 
War. It is supposed to have been carried to England. 

MINOR. A privy. From the Latin minor, smaller; the word 
lumse being understood. Other derivations are given, but 
this seems to be the most classical This word is peculiar to 
Harvard College. 

MISS. An omission of a recitation, or any college exerdse. 
An instructor is said to give a miss, when he omits a 
recitation. 

A quaint Professor of Harvard College, being once asked 
by his class to omit the recitation fer that day, is said to have 
replied in the words of Scripture: " Ye ask and receive not^ 
for ye ask sr-miss” 

In the “Memorial of John S. Popkin, D. D.,’* Professor Fel¬ 
ton has referred to this story, and has appended to it the con¬ 
tradiction of the worthy Doctor. “Amusing andidotes, some 
true and many apocryphal, were handed down in College 
firom dass to dass, and, so fer &om being yet forgotten, they 
are rather on the increase. One of these mythical stories 
was, that on a certain occasion one of the dasses applied to 
the Doctor for what used to be called, in College jargon, a 
miss, i. e. an omission of recitation. The Doctor replied, as 
the legend run, ‘ Te ask, and ye receive not, because ye ask 
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anniss. Many years later, this was told to him- ‘ It is not 
tnie/ he exdaimed, energetically. ‘ In the first place, I have 
not wit enough; in the next place, I have too much wit, for I 
mortally hate a pun. Besides, I never allude irreverently to 
the Scripiures” —p. Ixxvii. 

Or are there some who scrape and hiss 
Because you never ^ve a miss, — JSehdliad, p. 62, 

-is good to all his subjects, 

JMUsses gives he every hour. — MS, Poem, 

MISS. To be absent from a redtation or any college exerdse. 
Said of a student. See Gur- 

Who will redtations miss ! — Rd>eUvad, p. 53. 

At every comer let us hiss ’em; 

And as for recitations,— miss ’em. — Ilii , p. 58. 
Who never misses declamation, 

I^or cuts a stupid redtation. 

Shrvardiana^ VoL HI. p. 283. 

JMssing chambers wiU be vidted with consequences more to be 
dreaded than the penalties of missing lecture. — CoUeguxrCs ChddSj 
p.304. 

. MITTEN. At the Collette Institute of Indiana, a student 
^ who is expelled is said to get die mitten, 

MOCK-PABT. At Harvard College, it is customary, when 
the parts for the first exhibition in the Junior year have been 
read, as described under Pakt, for the part-reader to an¬ 
nounce what are called the mochparts. These mock-parts, 
which are burlesques on the regular appointments, are also 
sarires on the habits, character, or manners of those to whom 
they are assigned. They are never ^ven to any but mem¬ 
bers of the Junior Class. It was formerly customary for the 
Sophomore Class to read them in the last term of that year, 
when the parts were given out for the Sophomore exhibition; 
but as there is now no exhibition for that dass, they are read 
only in the Junior year. The following may do as specimens 
of foe subjects usually assigned:—The difforence between 
alluvial and ori^nal soils; a discussion between two persons 
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not noted for person^ deanliness. The last tenn of a de¬ 
creasing series; a subject for an insignificant but conceited 
fellow. An essay on the Humbug, by a dabbler in natural 
history. A conference on the three dimensions, length, 
breadth, and thickness, between three persons, one very tall, 
another very broad, and the third very &,t. 

MODEItATE. In colleges and universities, to superintend 
the exerdses and disputations in philosophy, and the G)m- 
mencements when degrees are conferred. 

They had thdr weekly dedamations on Friday, in the Colledge 
Hall, betides pnblick disputations, which dther the Fraetident or 
the Fellows moderated.—Matheds Magnahoj B. IV. p. 127. 

Mr. Mather moderated at the Masters^ disputations.— JButchm- 
son's Bist of Mass., Vol. I. p. 175, note. 

Mr. Aadrew moderated at the Commencements. — Clap’s Eist. 
of Yale Ckid., p. 15. 

Fretident Holyoke was of a noble, commanding presence. He 
was perfectly acquainted with academic matters, and moderated at 
Commencements with great dignity. — Eblmeds lAfe of Ezra Sides, 

p. 26. 

Mr. Woodbridge moderated at Commencement, 1723. — Wool- 
sefs Wsl. Disc., p. 103. 

MOlDERATOB. In the English universities, one who super¬ 
intends the exercises and disputations in philosophy, and the 
examination fi)r the d^ee of B. A — Gam. GaL 

l^e disputations at which the Maderixtors presided in the 
English universities ^^are now reduced,” says Bran^ 
little more than matters of fi>rm.” 

The word was formerly iu use in American colleges. 

Five scholars performed public exerrises; the Bev. Mr. Wood- 
bridge acted as Moderator. — Glap's Etst. of Yale Cod., p. 27. 

He [the Fretident] was occationally present at the weekly deda- 
mations and public disputations, and then acted as Moderator; an 
office which, in his ab^nce, was filled by one of the Tutors. — 
Qudncfs Exsl. of Haro. Univ., Yol. 1. p. 440. 

MONTTOB. Li sdiools or universities, a pupil selected to look 
to the scholars in the absence of the instructor, or to notice 
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the absence or faults of the scholars, or to instmct a diTision 
or dass.— Webster. 

In American colleges, the monitors are usnallj appointed 
by the President, their duty being to keep bills of absence 
finom, and tardiness at, devotional and other exerdses. See 
I/ows of ffarv. <md. TcHe GoTh.^ &c. 

Let Tnmrtors scratch as they please. 

We T1 lie in bed and take our ease. 

Harvardmna^ YoL m. p. 123. 

MOOOTJGHT. At Williams College, the prize rhetorical ex¬ 
ercise is called by this name; the reason is not given. The 
students speak of “ making a rush for mo&rAightf i. e. of 
attempting to gain the prize for elocution. 

In the evening comes MoonJikght Exhibition, vrhen three men 
hxnn each of the three loT^er classes exhibit thdr oratorical powers, 
and are fi)llowed by an oration before the Adelphic Union, by 
Balph Waldo Emerson. — Boston DaUy Evening TrcEoeUer^ July 
12,1854. 

MOONLIGHT RANGERS. At Jefferson CoUeg^ in Penn- 
^Ivaonia, a title applied to a band composed of the mo^ 
and turbulent students, commanded by a captain and 
sub-officer, who, in the most fantastic disguises, or in any 
dress to which the moonlight will give most effect, appear on 
certain nights designated, prepared to obey any command in 
the way of engaging in any sport of a pleasant nature. They 
are all required to have instruments which will make the 
loudest noise and create the greatest excitement. 

MOSS-COVERED HEAD. In the Grerman universities, 
students during the sixth and last term, or semest&Ty are 
called Moss-covered EmdSy or, in an abbreviated form, Mos^ 
Beads. 

MOUNTAIN DAY. The manner in which thip da y is ob¬ 
served at William s College is described in the accompanying 
extracts. 

® Gxeylock is to the student in his rambles, what Mecca 
is to the Mahometan; and a pilgrimage to the summit is con- 
tidered necessary, at least once during the coUe^te course. 
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There is an andent and time-honored custom, which has ex¬ 
isted from the establishment of the CJoUege, of granting to the 
students, once a year, a certain day of relaxation and amuse¬ 
ment, known by the name of ^ McnmUdn Day^ It usually 
occurs about the middle of June, when the weather is most 
&,vorable for excursions to the mountains and other places of 
interest in the vicinily. It is customacy, on this and other 
occasions during the summer, £>r parties to pass the ni ght 
upon the summit, both &r the novelly of the thin^ and also 
to enjoy the umiyalled prospect at sunrise next morning”— 
SketcTies of WtlL ColLy 1847, pp. 85-89. 

^ It so happens that Greylock, in our immediate vidnify, is 
the highest mountain in the Commonwealth, and gives a view 
firom its summit ^ that for vastness and sublimity is equalled 
by nothing in New England except the “White Hills.' And it 
is an andent observance to go up from this vaEey once in the 
year to * see the world-' We were not of the number who 
availed themselves of this lex twji scriptc^ fbrasmudi as more 
than one visit in time past hath somewhat worn off the nov¬ 
elty of the thing. But a goodly number ‘went aloft,’ some in 
wagons, some on horseback, and some, of a sturdier make, on 
foot. Some, not content with a mountain day, carried thdr 
knapsacks and blankets to encamp till morning on the sum¬ 
mit and see the sun rise. Not iu the open abr, however, for 
a magnificent timber observatory has been set up,—a roug|h- 
hewn, sober, substantial ‘light-house in the skies,' under 
whose roof is a limited portion of inftnite space shidded 
fix)m the winds.” — WtUtams Montfily diBscdkmyy 1845, YoL 
L p. 555. 

“ ^Mmntain day^ the date to which most of the imaginaiy 
rows have been asdgned, comes at the begmmng of the sum¬ 
mer term, and the various dasses then ascend Greylock, the 
highest peak in the State, fiom whidi may be had a very 
fine view. Frequently they pass the night there, and beds 
are made of leaves in the old tower, bonfires are built, and 
they get through it quite comfortable.” — Boston Dai^Moenn 
ing Traveler, July 12,1854. 
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MOUTH. To recite in an affected manner, as if one knew 
the lesson, when in reality he does not. 

Never shah you allow yourself to think of going into the recitar 
hon-rooxn, and there trust to skinning,” as it is called in some 
colleges, or ‘‘phrasing” as in others, or mouthing it,” as in oth¬ 
ers. — Ibdd^s Students Manual, p. 115. 

MRS. GK)FF. Formerly a cant phrase for any woman. 

But cease the touching chords to sweep, 

For 6^^ has deigned to weep. 

Iid>eUiad, p. 21. 

MUFF. A foolish fellow. 

Many affected to sneer at him, as a “ muff/* who would have 
been exceedingly jSattered by his personal acquaintance.— Bhch- 
woo^s Mag^ Eng. ed, VoL LX. p. 147. 

MULE. Ih Germany, a stndent during the vacation between 
the tame of his quitting the gymnasium and entering the uni¬ 
versity, is known as a mule. 

MXTS. B. An abbreviation ^r Musicce JBa4xcdoEurmSj Bache- 
kur of Music. In the English universities, a Bachelmr of 
Mi^ must enter his name at some college, and compose and 
perform a solemn piece of mudc^ as an exercise before the 
University. 

lilUS. D. An abbreviation for Mimcce Doctor, Doctor of Mu¬ 
sic. A Mus. D. is generally a Mus. B., and his exercise is 
the same. 

MUSES. A college or universily is often designated the Tern* 
jpfo, Detrecd, Seat, &c. of the Muses. 

Having passed this outer court of the Temple of the Muses, you 
are ushered into the Sanctum Sanctorum itself. — Alma Mater 
Vdl. I. p. 87. ' 

Xuviting.such disfangcdshed vidtors as happen then to 

be on a tour to this attracfive retreat of the Muses. — lUd., Vol I 
p. 156. 

My instructor ventured to offer me as a candidate for arfmmnTi 
into that renowned seat of the Muses, Harvard Coll^.—JVfeta 
England Mag., Vol. HI. p. 237. 
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A student at a college or uniyerdiy is souLetiiaes called a 
Son of the Muses» 

It miglit perliaps suit some inveterate idlers, smokers, and drink¬ 
ers, but no true son of the Mmes, — Yale Lit. Mag., Yol. XV. p. 3. 

While it was bis earnest desire that the beloved sons of the Muses 
might leave the institutions enriched with the erudition, &c.— 
Judge Een£s Address ’before #. B. K. of Yale OoU., p. 39,1831. 


N. 

NAVY CLUB. The Navy dub, or the Navy, as it was for¬ 
merly called, onginated among the students of Harvard Col¬ 
lege about the year 1796, but did not reach its full perfection 
until several years after. Wliat the primary design of the 
assodation was is not known, nor can the causes be ascer¬ 
tained which led to its formation. At a later period its ob¬ 
ject seems to have been to imitate, as &r as possible, the 
customs and disdpline peculiar to the flag-ship of a navy, 
and to afford some consolation to those who received no ap¬ 
pointments at Commencement^ as sudi were always chosen 
its officers. The Lord JERgh Admired was appointed by the 
admiral of the preceding dass, but his eledion was not known 
to any of the members of his class rmtil within sbe weeks 
of Commencement, when the x)arts for that occasion were 
assigned. It was generally understood that this officer was 
to be one of the poorest in point of scholarship, yet the jol- 
liest of all the “Jolly Blades.” At the time designated, he 
broke the seal of a package which had been ^ven him by 
his predecessor in office, the contents of which were known 
only to himself; but these were supposed to be the insignia 
of his office, and the instructions pertaining to the admiralty. 
He then appointed his assistant officers, a vice-admiral, rear- 
admiral, captain, sailing-master, boatswain, &c. To the boat- 
2ft* 
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swain a whistle was ^ven, transmitted, like the admiral’s 
package, &om dass to dass. 

The Flag-ship for the year 1815 was a large marque^ 
called “ The Good Ship Harvard,” which was moored in the 
woods, near the place where the residence of the Hon. John 
G. Palfiey now stands. The floor was arranged like the deck 
of a man-of-war, being diwded into the main and quarter 
decks. The latter was occupied by the admiral, and no one 
was allowed to be there with him without spedal order or 
permission, lii his sway he was very despotic, and on board 
ship might often have been seen reclining on his couch, at¬ 
tended by two of his subordinates (classmates), who made 
his slumbers pleasant by guarding his sacred person from 
the visits of any stray mosquito, and kept him cool by 
the vibrations of a ftm. The marquee stood for several 
weeks, during whidi time meetings were ftequently held in 
it At the command of the admiral, the boatswain would 
sound his whistle in jBront of Holworthy Hall, the building 
where the Seniors then, as now, resided, and the student 
saHors, issuing ft>rth, would form in procession, and march to 
ftie place of meeting there to await further orders. If the 
members of the Navy remained on board ship over night, 
those who had received appointments at Commencement, 
then called the “ Marines,” were obliged to keep guard while 
the members slept or caroused. 

The operatioiis of the Navy were usually dosed with an 
excursion down the harbor. A vessel well stocked with 
certain kinds of provisions af^rded, with some assistance 
ftom the stores of old Ocean, the requisites for a grand dam- 
bake or a mammoth diowder. The spot usually selected for 
this entertaimuent was the shores of Gape Cod. On the 
third day the party usually returned from their voyage, and 
their entiy into Cambridge was generally accompanied with 
no little noise and disorder. The Admiral then appointed 
privately his successor, and the Navy was disbanded for the 
year. 

The exercises of the association varied from year to year. 
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Many of the old customs gradually went out of &shion, until 
finally but little of the original Navy remained. The officers 
were, as usual, appointed yearly, but the power of appointing 
them was transferred to the class, and a public parade was 
substituted for the forms and ceremonies once peculiar to 
the society. The excursion down the harbor was omitted 
for the first time the present year,* and the last procession 
made its appearance in the year 1846. 

At present the Navy Club is organized after the parts for 
the last Senior Exhibition have been assi^ed. It is com¬ 
posed of three classes of persons; namely, the true Navt, 
which consists of those who have fiever had parts; the 
Mabines, those who have had a mcgor or second part in the 
Senior year, hnt no minor or Jirst part in the Junior; and 
the Hobse-Masines, those who have had a minor or first 
part in the Junior year, but have subsequently ffiUen so 
as not to get a major or second part in the Senior. Of the 
Navy officer^ the Lord High Admiral is nsnally he who has 
been sent &om College the greatest number of times; the 
^ce-Admiral is the poorest scholar in the class; the Bear- 
Admiral the laziest fellow in the class; the Commodore, 
one addicted to boating; the Captain, a jolly blade; the 
Lieutenant and Midshipman, fellows of the same desciiptioa; 
the Chaplain, the most profime; the Snrgeon, a dabbler in 
surgery, or in medidne, or anything else; the Ensign, the 
tallest member of the ciass ; the Boatswain, one most indmed 
to obscenity; the Bnmi Migor, the most aristocratic, and his 
assistants, feUows of the same character. These constitate 
the Band. Such are the general rules of dioice, but they are 
not always followed. The remainder of the class who have 
had no parts and are not officers of the Navy Club are mem¬ 
bers, under the name of Privates. On the morning when the 
parts for Commencement are assigned, the members who re¬ 
ceive appointments resign the stations which they have held 
in the Navy Club. This resignation tahes place immediately 


* 1851. 
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after the parts have been read to the class. The door-way 
of the entry of Holworthy Hall is the place usually 

chosen for this affecting scene. The performance is carried 
on in the modk-oratoiical slyle, a person concealed under a 
white sheet being placed behind the speaker to make the ges¬ 
tures for him- The names of those members who, having 
received Commencement appointments, have refused to re¬ 
sign their trusts in the Navy Club, are then read by the Lord 
High Admiral, and by his authorily they are expelled fix)m 
the society. This closes the exercises of the Club. 

The following entertaining account of the last procession, 
m 1846, has been fiimished by a graduate of that year: — 

^‘The class had nearly all assembled, and the procession, 
which extended through the rooms of the Natural History 
Society, began to move. The prindpal officers, as also the 
whole band, were dressed in full uniform. The Eear-Ad- 
miral brought up the rear, as was fitting. He was borne in 
a sort of triumphal car, composed of something like a couch, 
elevated upon wheels, and drawn by a white horse. On this 
his excellency, dressed in uniffirm, and enveloped in his doak, 
xedined at fifil length. One of the Marines played the part 
of driver. Bdiind the car walked a colored man, with a 
most fantastic head-dress, whose duty it was to cany his 
Honor the Bear-Admiral’s pipe. Immediately before the 
car walked the other two Marines, with guns on their shoul¬ 
ders. The ^ Digs ’ * came immediately before the Marines, 
preceded by the tallest of their number, carrying a white satin 
banner, bearing on it, in gold letters, the word * HjlBVARd/ 
with a spad& of gold paper fastened beneath. The Digs were 
all dressed in bladk, with Oxford caps on their heads, and 
small iron spades over their shoulders. They wdked two 
and two, except in one instance, namely, that of the first 
three sdiolars, who walked together, the last of their breth¬ 
ren, immediately preceding the Marines. The second and 

• See Dio. la this case, those who had parts at two Exhibitions are 
thus designated. 
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third scholars did not carry spades, but pointed shoyels, much 
larger and heavier; while the first scholar, who walked be¬ 
tween the other two, carried an enormously great square 
shovdl, — such as is often seen hung out at hardware-stores 
for a sign, — with ^Spades and Shovels,* or some such 
thing, painted on one side, and ^All Sizes* on the other. 
This shovel was about two feet square. The idea of carry¬ 
ing real, bona fdd spades and shovels oii^nated wholly in 
our class. It has always been the custom before to wear a 
spade, cut out of white paper, on the lapel of the coat The 
Navy Privates were dressed in blue shirts, monkey-jackets, 
&C., and presented a very sailor-like appearance. Two of 
them carried small kedges over their shoulders. The Ensign 
bore an old and tattered flag, the same which was originally 
presented by Miss MeUen of Cambridge to the Harvard Wash¬ 
ington Corps. The Chaplain was dressed in a black gown, 
with an old-fiushioned curly white wig on his head, which, with 
a powdered gave him a very sanctimomons look. He 
carded a large Frendi Bible, which by much use had lost its 
covers. The Surgeon rode a beast which might well have 
been taken for the Bosinante of the world-renowned Don 
Quixote. This worthy ASsculapius had an infinite number 
of brown-paper bags attatdied to bis person. He was envd- 
oped in an old plaid doak, with a huge s^ for listened 
upon his shouldersi, and carded before him a skull <m a sta£ 
His nag was very spiiitedy so much so as to leap ov^ the 
chahis, posts, and put to flight the urowd assemble to 
see the fim. The procesdou, a^ having dieered all the 
CoU^ buildings, and the houses of the Professors, separated 
about seven o*clock, P. M.** 

At first like a badger the Preshman dug, 

Fed on Lafin and Greek, in his room kept snug; 

And he fondly hoped that on Club day 
The highest q)ade he might hear away. 

MS. Poem^ F. E. Felton, Harv. Coll. 

NBGEL To run on^s nech^ at Williams College, to trust to 
luck for the success of any undertaking. 
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NESCIO. Latm; literally, Ido not hnow. At the University 
of Cambndge, Ungland, to sport a fbescioj to shake the head, a 
signal that one does not understand or is ignorant of the sub¬ 
ject. "After the Senate-House examination for degrees,” 
says Grosei, in his Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, 
" the stndente proceed to the schools, to be questioned by the 
pioctor. According to custom immemorial, the answers must 
be Wescio. The following is a translated specimen: — 

" Qties. What is your name ? Ans. I do not know. 

" Ques, What is the name of this University ? Am* I do 
not know. 

" Ques, Who was your father ? Am* I do not know. 

"The last is probably the only true answer of the three!” 

NEWLING. In the German universities, a Fredunan; one 
in his first half-year. 

HEWT. At Princeton College, a fresh arrival 

NIGHTGOWN. A dressing-gown; a desAoftfflc. 

No student shall appear within the limits of the College, or town 
of (konhcidge, in any other dress than in the nnifoim belongbog to 
Us respective class, unless he shall have on a rngJOgoum^ or mch 
m outside garment as may be necessary over a coat. — Laws Harv. 
ChS., 1790. 

NOBLEMAN. In the English universities, among the Under- 
gradnates, the nobleman enjoys privileges and exemptions not 
accorded to others. At Qxfi>rd he wears a black-silk gown 
with full sleeves "couped ” at the elbows, and a velvet cap with 
gold tassel, except on fuU-dress occasions, when his habit is of 
violet-fignred damask silk, richly bedight with gold lace. At 
Cambridge he wears the plain black-sOk gown and the hat of 
an M. A, except on feast days and state occasions, when he 
appears in a gown still more ^rgeous than that of a Fellow- 
Commoner.— Chtford Guide* Bristed* 

NO END OF. Bristed records this phrase as an intensive 
peculiar to the English Cantabs. Its import is obvious 
" They have w end o/tia; L e* a great deal of money. He 
is no end of a fool; i. e. the greatest fool posmble.” — 
Mve Tears in an Eng* Uhiv*, Ed. 2d, p. 24. 
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The use of this expression, with a sunilar signification, is 
common in some portions of the United States. 

NON ENS. Latin; literally Tiot hdng. At the University of 
Cambridge, Eng., one who has not been matriculated, though 
he has resided some time at the University; consequently 
is not considered as having any being. A Freshman in em¬ 
bryo. — Grad, ad Ckmtah 

NON PABAYI. When 

Latin was spoken in the American colleges, this excuse was 
commonly given by scholars not prepared for recitation. 

With sleepy eyes and countenance heavy. 

With much excuse of non param, 

TrumbvXPs Progress of Dullness^ 1794, p. 8. 

The same excuse is now frequently ^ven in English. 

The same individuals were also observed to be ^ not pr^^red** 
fi)r the morning’s reditation. — Harvardiana^ Yol. 11. p. 261. 

I hear you whispering, with white 1^, “ Not prepared^ sLr.” — 
BwndL ofJSudid, 1850, p. 9. 

NON PLACET- Latin; literally, B is not pleasing. In the 
University of Cambridge, Eng., the term in whidi a negative 
vote is given in the Senate-House. 

To non-pJctcety with the meaning of the verb to r^ect^ is 
sometimes used in familiar language. 

A classical examiner, having rnaflrfid two <*ATididatpg bdon^ng 
to his own College much higher than the other three examineis 
did, was suspected of partiality to them, and nonptaceied (rejected) 
next year when he came up jR>r approval— JBristeds Five Years 
in an Eng, TJnw,^ Ed. 2d, p. 231. 

NON-EEADING MAN. See Heading Man. 

The result of the May decides whether he will go out m honors 
or not, —that is, whether he will be a reading or a nonrreading 
man,—Bristeds Fwe Tears in an Eng, Vhw, Ed. 2d, p. 85. 

NON-HEGENT. In the English univerdties, a term applied 
'to those Masters of Arts whose regency has ceased.— 
Webster, 


See Regent. Senate. 
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NON-TEEM. “ When any member of the Senate,” says the 
Giadns ad Cantabrigiam, ^^dies within the University during 
term, on application to the ^ce-Chancellor, the University 
bell rings an hour; &om which period N<m-Termy as to public 
lectures and disputations, commences &r three days.” 

NON VAIiUL Latin; literally, I was sich. At Harvard 
Collie, when the students were obliged to speah Latin, it 
was usual for them to ^ve the excuse non vcJm for almost 
every absence or omission. The President called upon de¬ 
linquents for their excuses in the (hapd, after morning pray¬ 
ers, and these words were often pronounced so broadly as to 
sound like non volui^ 1 did not wish [to go]. The quibble 
was not perceived for a long time, and was heartily enjoyed, 
as may be wdl supposed, by those who made use of it 
Nouf. Greek; seme. A word adopted by, and in use among, 
students. 

He is a lad of more pous, and keeps better company. —fo 
Grad, ad CanUd). 

Gettiiig the better of them in anything which required the small¬ 
est exertion of vovy, was like being first in a donkey-race.— Bris- 
teds Fioe Years in an Eng. Unw.j Ed. 2d, p. 30. 

NUMBER FIFTY, ^ At Trinity College, Hartford, 

NUMBER FORTY-NINE,]' the privies are known by these 
names. Jarvis Hall contains forty-eight rooms, and the num¬ 
bers fi>rty-nine and fifiy follow in numerical continuation, but 
with a difierent application. 

NUMBER TEN. At the Wesleyan University, the names 
“ No. 10, and, as a sort of derivative, No. 1001, are applied 
to the privy.” The former title is used also at the University 
of Vermont, and at Dartmouth CoUege. 

NUTS. A correspondent from Williams College say^ “ We 
speak of a person whom we despise as being a mOs.” This 
word is used in the Yorkshire dialect with the meaning of a 
“siQy fellow.” Mr. Halliweh, in his Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words, remarks: It is not applied to an idiots 
but to one who has been doing a foolish action.” 
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OAEL Iel the English universities, the outer door of a studenlfs 
room. 

No man has a light to attack the rooms of one mth whom he is 
not in the habit of intimacj. Erom %noiance of this axiom I had 
near got a horse-whipping, and was kicked down stairs £>r going to 
a wrong oak, whose tenant was not in the habit of taking jokes of 
this kind. — The Etonian, VoL IL p. 287. 

A pecker, 1 must explain, is a heavy pointed hammer fi>r ^litdng 
large coals; an instnunent often put into requisition to fi>rce open 
an oak (an outer door), when the key of Ihe ^ring latch happens 
to be left inside, and the scout has gone away.— The CoUegian^s 
Guide, p. 119. 

Every set of rooms is provided with an oak or outer door, with a 
spring lock, of which the master has one latch-key, and the servant 
another.— End,, p. 141. 

" To ^ort oak, or a door ” says the Giadus ad Oanta- 
bri^am, “is, in the modem phrase, to exdude duns, or other 
unpleasant intruders.” It generally signifies, however, noth¬ 
ing more than locking or fastening one’s door for safety or 
convenience. 

I always “ sported my ook" whenever I went out; and if ever I 
fi)und any artide removed jfrom its usual place, I inquired for it; 
and thus showed 1 knew where evecytlung was last placed.— Ch/- 
legian*s Guide, p. 141. 

If you per^ and say you cannot join them, you must sport your 
oak, and shut yourself into your room, and all intrudeis out. — 
Ibid., p. 340. 

Used also in some American colleges. 

And little did they dream who knocked hard and often at his oak 
in vain, &c. — Yade Lit, Mag,, Vol. X. p. 47. 

OATHS. At Tale College, those who were engaged in the 
government were formerly required to ts^e the oaths of 
allegiance and abjuration appointed by the Parliament of 
Tr.nglim^- Tn his Discourse before the Graduates of Tale 
29 
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College, President Woolsey gives the following accotmt of 
this obligation:— 

“The charter of 1745 imposed another test in the form 
of a political oath upon all governing officers in the College. 
They were required before they undertook the execution of 
their trusts, or within three months after, ^publidy in the 
College hall [to] take the oaths, and subscribe the dedaia- 
tion, appointed by an act of Parliament made in the jfirst 
year of George ffie First, entitled. An Act for the further 
securily of his Majesty^s person and government, and the 
succession of the Crown in the heirs of the late Princess 
Sophia, being Protestants, and for extinguishing the hopes 
of the pretended Prince of Wales, and his open and secret 
abettors/ We cannot find the motive for prescribing this 
oath of allegiance and abjuration in the Protestant zeal 
which was enkindled by the second Pretender^s movements 
in England,—for, although belonging to this same year 
1745, these movements were subsequent to the charter,*— 
but rather in the desire of removing suspicion of disloyalty, 
and conforming the practice in the College to that required 
law in the Enghdi universiti^. This oath was taken 
un# it be<»ane an unlawful one, when the State assumed 
complete sovereignly at the Revolution. For some years 
afterwards, the officers took the oath of fidelity to the State 
of Connecticut, and I believe that the last instance of this 
occurred at the veiy end of the eighteenth century.” — 
p, 40. 

In the Diary of President Stiles, under the date of July 8, 
1778, is the annexed entiy, in whidi is given the formula of 
the oath required by the State:— 

“ The oath of fidelity administered to me by the Hon. CoL 
Hamlin, one of the Council of the State of Connecticul^ at 
my inauguration. 

“‘You, Ezra Stiles, do swear by the name of the ever- 
living God, that you will be true and faithful to the State of 
Connecticut, as a free and independent State, and in all 
things do your duty as a good and faithful subject of the said 
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Sfiate, in-supporting the rights, liberties, and privileges of the 
same.* So help you God.’ 

^‘This oatb, substitated instead of that of allegiance to 
the,King by the Assembly of Connecticut, May, 1777, to be 
taken by all in this State; and so it comes into use in Yale 

^ College-” — Woolseifs JSist. Discourse^ Appendix, p. 117. 

Ot ApLoroi. Greek; literally, bravest At Princeton Col¬ 
lege, the aristocrats, or would-be aristocrats, are so called. 

< Oi noXXoc. Gre^; literally, the many. 

See PoLLOi. 

OLD BTJRSCH. A name ^ven in the German universities 
to a student during his fourth term. Students of this term 
are also designated Old Ones, . 

As they came forward, they were obliged to pass under a pair of 
naked swords, hrid crosswise by two Old Ones, —Longfedovfs Hy¬ 
perion, p. 110. 

OLD HOUSE. A name given in the German universities to 
a student during his fifth term. 

OPPONENCY. The opening of an academical disputation; 
the proposition of objections to a tenet; an exerdse for a 
degree. — Todd. 

Mir. Webster remarks, believe not used in America.” 

In the old times, the univeitify dischaiged this duty [teaddngj 
by means of the public readings or lectures,.and by the keep¬ 

ing of acts and opponendes —beiiig certain vivd voce disputations 
—by the students.— The English Universities and iheir 
mBladtwoods Magadne, Feb. 1849. 

OPPOiNENT. 3h universities and colleges, where disputations 
are carried on, the opponent is, in tedbnical application, the 
person who begins the dispute by raising objections to some 
tenet or doctrine. 

OPTIME. The title of those who stand in the second and 
third ranks of honors, hnmediately after the Wranglers, in the 
University of Cambridge, Eng. They are called respectivdy 
Senior and Junior Optimes, 

See Junior Optdie, Poluoi, and Senior Optime. 
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OPTIONAL. At some American colleges, the student is 
obliged to pursue during a part of the course such studies as 
are prescribed. During another portion of the course, he is 
allowed to sdect from certain branches those which he desires 
to follow. The latter are called opU(mal studies. In familiar 
conversation and writing, the word optiofud is used alone. 

For opiimdh will come our way, 

And lectures furnish time to play, 

’Neath elm-tree shade to smoke all day. 

SangSj Biennial Jubilee^ Yale Coll., 1855. 

0EI6INAL COMPOSITION. At the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, Eng., an essay or theme written by a student in Latin, 
Gredc, or Hebrew, is termed original composition. 

Composition there is of course, but more Latin than Greek, and 
some arigmal Qmposi&on. — Bristed^s Five Years in an Eng. Unw.j 
Ed. 2d, p. 137. 

Origmal Campostion —that is. Composition in the true sense of 
the word—in the dead languages is not much practised.— INd.^ 
p. 185. 

OYEESEEE. The genmal govenunent of the colleges in 
United States is vested in some instances in a Corpora¬ 
tion, in others in a Board of Trustees or Overseers, or, as 
in the case of Harvard College, in the two combined. The 
duties of the Overseers ar^ generally, to pass such orders 
and statutes as seem to them necessary for the prosperity 
of the college whose afi^irs they oversee, to dispose of its 
funds in such a manner as will be most advantageous, to 
appoint committees to visit it and examine the students con¬ 
nected with it, to ratify the appointment of instructors, and 
to hear such reports of the proceedings of the college gov¬ 
ernment as require their concurrence. 

OXFORD. The cap worn by the members of the Universify 
of Oxford, England, is called an Os^ord or Oxford cap. The 
same is worn at some American colleges on Exhibition and 
CcHumencement Days. In shape, it is square and cov¬ 
ered with black doth; from the centre depends a tassel of 
black cord. It is frurther described in the following passage. 
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Mj back equipped, it -was not &ir 
My head ^uld ’scape, and so, as square 
As diessboard, 

A cap I bought, my skull to screen, 

Of doth mthout, and all within 

Of pasteboard. 

TerrcB-FUius, VoL H. p. 225. 
Thunders of dapping!— As he bows, on high 
“ Praeses” his “ Orford” dofi^ and hows reply. 

ChUde Boavard^ p. 36. 

It is sometimes called a trencher cap^ from its shape. 

See Cap. 

OXFORD-MIXED. Cloth sudi as is worn at the University 
of Oxford, England. The students in Harvard CoU^ were 
formerly required to wear this kind of cloth as their uniform. 
The color is given in the following passage: " Ey bladk-mixed 
(called also Oxfordrmixed^ is understood, bladk with a mix¬ 
ture of not more than one twentieth^ nor less than one twenty- 
fifth, part of white-’^— Laws of Harr), CoU,^ 1826, p. 25- 
He generally dresses in Osford-rmxed pantaloons, and a brown 
surtout. — CdUegian, p. 240. 

It has disappeared along with Commons, the servility of Fresh¬ 
men and bmtality of Sophomores, the Oaford-mixed uniform and 
buttons of the same color. — Harv. Mag., VoL L p. 263. 

OXOiNIAN*. A student or graduate of the Universify of Ox¬ 
ford, England. 


p. 

PANDOWDY BAND- A correspondent writing firom Eow- 
doin College says: ^ We use the word pcmdowdy, and we 
have a custom oipandowdying. The Pandowdy Band, as it is 
called, has no regular place nor time of meeting. The num¬ 
ber of performers varies fium half a dozen and less to fifiy 
29* 
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or more. The instruments used are commonly horns, drums, 
fin-kettles, tongs, shovels, triangles, pumpkin-vines, &c. The 
object of the band is serenading Professors who have ren¬ 
dered themselves obnoxious to students; and sometimes others, 
—frequently tutors are entertained by ^heavenly music’ 
under their windows, at dead of night. This is regarded on 
all hands as an unequivocal expression of the feelings of the 
students. 

" The band corresponds to the GaMccSiump of Yale. Its 
name is a burlesque on the Pandean Band which formerly 
existed in this college.” 

See Hokn-Blowing. 

PAPE. Abbreviated from Papek, q. v. 

Old JBamlen, the printer, he got out thepqpe^. 

Presentation Day Sor^s, Tale GolL, June 14,1854. 

But Soph’more “jpapesl* and Soph’more scrapes. 

Have long ^ce passed away.— Ibid, 

PAPEE. Li the English XJniversifies, a sheet containing cer¬ 
tain questions, to which answers are to be given, is called a 


paper. 

To hecct a paper, is to get more ^han fall marks frr it. In 
explanation of this ^ apparent Sbemicism,” Bristed re¬ 
marks : " The ordinary text-books are taken as the standard 
of excellence, and a very good man will sometimes express 
the operations more neatly and cleverly than they are worded 
in these books, in which case he is entitled to extra marks 
for style.” — Mve Tears in an Bng. Univ., Ed. 2d, p. 238. 

2. This name is applied at Y^e College to the printed 


scheme which is used at the Biennial Examinations. AIso^ 
at Harvard College, to the printed sheet by means of which 


the examination for entrance is conducted. 


PARCHMENT. A diploma, from the substance on which it 
is usually printed, is in familiar language sometimes called a 


There are some, who, relying not upon the ^parchment and seal’’ 
as a passport to fovor, bear that with them which shall challenge 
notice andadnuration.— Tale lit. Mag., Yol. HI. p. 365. 
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The passeivb^, unskilled in andent lore, 

Whose hands the ribboned never bore. 

Class Poem at Earv. CoHL^ 1835, p. 7. 

See Sheepskin. 

PARBETAIi. From Latin paries^ a wfidl; properly, a parti- 
tionrwallf fiom the root of part or pare* Fertaming to a 
waJL— Webster* 

At Harvard College the officers resident withm the Col¬ 
lege walls constitnte a permanent standing committee called 
the Parietal Committee. They have pardcnlar cognizance 
of all tardinesses at prayers and Sabbath services, and of all 
offences against good order and decorum. They are allowed 
to deduct from the rank of a student not exceeding one hun¬ 
dred ffir one offence. In case any offence seems to them to 
require a higher punishment than deduction, it is reported to 
the Facully.— Latujs, 1850, App. 

Had 1 forgotten, alas I the stemjpart^ monitions? 

Hcarvardiana, Vbl. HL p. 98. 

The chairman of the Parietal Committee is often called the 
Parietal Ihstor* 

1 see them shaldTig their fists in the of the parietal tutor .— 

Oration btfore PL L. ofL 0. of 0. P., 1849. 

The members of the committee are called, in common 
parlance, JParietdls. 

Four radi and inconsiderate proctors, tvo tators, andflve ptseie- 
ialsj each vrith a mug and pail in hk hand, in thdr great haste to 
arrive at the scene of confla^gralion, ran over the Devil, and knocked 
him down stairs. — PLarvardiana, Vol. HL p. 124. 

And at the loud laugh of thy gargling throat, 
Thejpori^taZs would forget diemsdves. 

End., Vol. HL p. 399 et pas^ 

Did not thy starling eyeballs think to see 
Some goblin parUtdl grin at thee ? 

JWd., Vdl.IV.p. 197. 

The deductions made by the Parietal Committee are also 
issSled Parietak. 
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How now, ye secret, dark, and tundess chanters, 

What is't ye do ? Beware the j?an^fa&. 

HcmHJrdiana, Vol. HI. p. 44. 

Heck oTTi on the fingers of your mind the reprimands, deductions, 
parieUds^ and privates in store for you. — Orat. JS. L. of L 0, of 
O. JP., 1848. 

The accent of this word is on the antepenult; by 
license, in four of the passages above quoted, it is placed on 
the penult. 

PAR T- A literary appointment assigned to a student to be kept 
at an Exhibition or Commencement. In Harvard College, 
as soon as the parts for an Exhibition or Commencement are 
assigned, the subjects and the names of the performers are 
given to some member of one of the higher dasses, who 
proceeds to read them to the students firom a window of one 
of the buildings, after proposing the usual three cheers” 
for each of the dasses, designating them by the years in 
which they are to graduate. As the name of each person 
who has a part assigned him is read, the students respond 
with cheers. This over, the classes are again dbieered, 
tile reader of the parts is applauded, and the crowd disperse, 
except when the mock parts are read, or the ofOlcers of the 
Havy Club resign their trusts. 

Referring to the proceedings consequent upon the an¬ 
nouncement of appointments. Professor Sidney WiUard, in 
his late work, entitled “ Memories of Touth and Manhood,” 
says of Harvard College: “ The distribution of parts to be 
perfi)rmed at pubKc exhibitions by the students was, particu- 
larly fi)r the Commencement exhibition, more th an fiffy years 
ago, as it still is, one of the most exdting events of College life 
among those immediately interested, in which parents and 
near feiends also deeply sympathized with them. These parts 
were communicated to the individuals appointed to perform 
them by the President, who gave to them, severally, a paper, 
with the name of the person and of the part assigned, and 
the subject to be written upon. But they were not then, as 
in recent times, after being thus communicated by the Presi- 
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dent, proclaimed by a volimtaiy herald of stentoriaa Inng^^ 
mounted on the steps of one of the College haUs, to the as¬ 
sembled crowd of students. Cuiiomly, however, was all alive. 
Each one’s part was soon ascertained; the comparative 
merits of those who obtained the prizes were discussed in 
groups; prompt judgments were pronounced, that A had 
received a higher prize than he could rightfully daim, and 
that B was cruelly wronged; that some were unjustly passed 
over, and others raised above them through pardalify. But 
at whatever length their discussion might have been pro¬ 
longed, they would have fi>und it difficult in solemn condave 
to adjust the distribution to their own satisffiction, while sev¬ 
erally they deemed themselves competent to measure the 
degree in the scale of merit to which each was entitled.”— 
VoL L pp. 328, 329. 

I took but little pains with these exercises mTsdj^ lest 1 should 
appear to be anxious ffir parts/*—MarMp Anthology^ Boston, 
1804, VoL 1 p. 164. 

Often, too, the qualifications £>r a, part .are discussed in the 

fireside circles so peculiar to college.— Earv, Heg., p. 378. 

The refusal of a student to perform the part assigned him will he 
re^urded as a high offence. —Laws Uhiv. at Cam., Mass., 1848, 
p. 19. 

Young men witlun the College walls are incited to good conduct 
and diligence, by the system of awarding parts, as they are called, 
at the eaduMtions which take place each year, and at the annual 
Commencement .—JEUots Sketch of Eist. ffarv. OoU., pp. 114, 
115. 

It is very common to speak of getting paarts. 

Here 

Are acres of orations, and so forth, 

The glonous nonsense that enchants young hearts 
With all the humdrumology of getting parts/* 

Our Chronicle of*%^, Boston, 1827, p. 28- 

See under Mock-Part and Navy Club. 

PASS. At Oxford, permissioii to recmve the degree of B. A. 
after passing the necessary examinations. 
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The good ne^ of the jpos^ "will be a set-off against the few small 
debts. — CciHegioankS Gui^^ p. 254. 

PASS EXAMINATION. At the Universiiy of Cambridge, 
Ting., an. examination which is required fer the B- A. degree. 
Of these examinations there are three during a student's un- 
dergraduateship. 

Even the examinations which are di^aragingly known as pass 
ones, the Previous, the Poll, and (since the new regulations) the 
Junior Optiipe, require more than half marks on their papers.— 
BristecTs Five Years in an Eng, Unto , Ed. 2d, p 319. 

PASSMAN. At Oxford, one who merely passes his exami¬ 
nation, and obtains testimonials for a degree, but is not able 
to obtain any honors or distinctions. Opposed to CnAss- 
IIAIT, q. V. 

« Have the passmen done their paper work yet ? ” asked Whit¬ 
bread. “ However, the sdbools, I dare say, will not be open to the 
classmen till Monday.”— Collegian's Guide, p. 309. 

PATEON. At some of the Colleges in the United States, the 
patron is appointed to take charge of the funds, and to regu¬ 
late the expenses, of students who reside at a distance. 
Ponnerly, students who came within this provision were 
obliged to conform to the laws in reference to the patron ; it 
is now left optional 

P- D. An abbreviation of PTiihsopMce Eoctor, Doctor of 
Philosophy. “In the German universities,” says Braude, 
"the titie 'Doctor Philosophise’ has long been substituted 
fer Baccalaureus Artium or Liteiarium.” 

PEACH. To inferm against; to communicate fects by way 
of accusation. 

It being rather advisable to enter coH^ before twelve, or to stay 
out all night, bribing the bed-maker next morning not to peach .— 
Alma Mater, Vol. I. p. 190. 

When, by a little spying, I csm reach 
The height of my ambition, 1 must peacA. 

The GdUinipper, Dec. 1849. 

PEMBEOElEE. At the University of Cambridge, a 
member of Pembroke College. 
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The PemJbroJcer was hooked to lead the Tripos.— B7isted*& Five 
Years in an Unw., Ed. 2d, p. 158. 

PENE. Latin, dUmost^ neasAy, A candidate for admission to 
the Freshman Class is called a Pene^ that is, abnost a Fresh¬ 
man. 

PENMLESS BENCH. Archdeacon Nares, in his Glossary, 
says of this phrase: “A cant term for a state of poverly- 
Hiere was a public seat so called in Oxford; but I fon(y it 
was rather named j&om the common sayings than that derived 
from it.” 

Bid him bear up, he shall not 
Sit long on permUess bench. 

Miss. Qty Mad., lY. 1. 

That everie stool he sate on was pennUesse hench^ lhat his robes 
were rags. — Euphues and his Engl^ D. 3. 

PENSIONER. French, pensionnaire, one who pays for his 
board. In the University of Cambridge, Eng., and in that 
of Dublin, a student of the second ranh^ who is not dependent 
on the foundation for support, but pays for his board and 
other charges. Equivalent to Commoner at Oxford, or Of- 
puoANT of Eton sdiool. — Brande. Gent. May., 1795. 

PERUVIAN. At the University of Vermont, a name by 
which the students designate a lady; e. g., " There are two 
hundred Peruvians at the Seminaiy ”; or, “The Penwiam 
are in the observatory.” As illustrative of the use of this 
word, a correspondent observes: “If John Smith has a par¬ 
ticular r^;ard for any one of the Burlington ladies, and Tom 
Brown happens to meet the said lady in his town peregrina¬ 
tions, when he returns to College if he meets John Smith, 
he (Tom) says to John, *Ia yonder village I espied a Pem- 
vian *; by whidi John understands that Tom has had the 
very great pleasure of meeting John’s Duldnea.” 

PETTY COMPOUNDER. At Oxford, one who pays more 
than ordinary fees for his degree. 

^ A Petty Chmpmnder’^ says the Oxford University Cal¬ 
endar, “must possess ecdesiastical income of the annual 
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value of five RlimingRy or property of any oilier description 
amounting in ail to th.e sum of five pounds, per annum.” — 
Ed. 1832, p. 92. 

PHEEZE, or FEEZE. At the TJniversily of Vermont^ to 
pledge. If a student is pledged to join any secret society, be 
is said to be pheezed or feezed, 

PHI BETA KAPPA. The tratemity of the $ B K “was 
imported,” says Allyn in his Eitual, “ into this country from 
Fi^c^ in the year 1776; and, as it is said, by Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson, late President of the United States.” It was origi¬ 
nally chartered as a sodety in Williani and Mary College, in 
ITiiginia, and was organized at Tale College, Nov- 13th, 

1780. By virtue of a charter formally executed by the 
president, officers, and members of the ori^hal sodety, it 
was established soon after at Harvard College, through the 
influence of Mr. Elisha Parmele, a graduate of the year 
1778. The first meeting in Cambridge was held Sept. 5th, 

1781. The original Alpha of Virginia is now extinct. 

“ Its objects,” says Mr. Quincy, in his BSstoiy of Harvard 
Umverdty, “were the ^promotion of literature and friendly 
intercourse among schdars’; and its name and motto indi¬ 
cate, that ^ philosophy, induding therein rdigion as well as 
ethics, is worthy of cultivation as the guide of life.’ This 
sodety took an early and a deep root in the University; its 
exercises became public, and admittance into it an object of 
ambition; but the ^discrimination’ which its selection of 
members made among students, became an early subject 
of question and discontent. In October, 1789, a committee 
of the Overseers, of which John Hancock was chairman, 
reported to that board, ^that there is an institution iu the 
University, with the nature of whidi the government is not 
acquainted, whidi tends to make a discrimination among the 
students’; and submitted to the board ^the propriety of in¬ 
quiring into its nature and designs.’ The subject occasioned 
considerable debate, and a petition, of the nature of a com- 
plaint.i^ainst the sodety, by a number of the members of 
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the Senior GLass^ haying been presented, its oonsideiatioii 
was postponed, and it was committed; bnt it does not appear 
from the records, that any farther .notice was taken of the 
petition. The influence of the society was upon the whole 
deemed salutary, since literary merit was assumed as the 
principle on whidbi its members were selected; and, so £ir, 
its influence harmonized with the honorable motives to exer¬ 
tion which have ever been held out to the students by the 
laws and usages of the College. Jn process of time^ its cata¬ 
logue induded almost every member of the Lnmediate Gk)v- 
emment^ and fldmess in the selection of members has been 
in a great degree secured by the practice it has adopted, of 
ascertaining those in every class who stand the highest^ in 
point of conduct and scholarship, according to the estimates 
of the Faculty of the College, and of generally regarding 
those estimates. Saving graduaUy increased in numbers, 
popularity, and importance, the day after Commencement 
was adopted for its annual celebration. These occasions 
have uniformly attracted a highly intelligent and coltivated 
audience, having been marked by a display of learning and 
doquence, and having enriched the literature of the countcy 
with some of its brightest gems.’’ —VoL IL p. 398. 

The immediate members of the society at Cambridge were 
formerly accustomed to hold semi-monthly meetings, the ex¬ 
ercises of which were such as are usu^ in literaiy associa¬ 
tions. At present, meeting are seldom hdd exc^t 
purpose of electing members. Affiliated someth have been 
established at Dartmouth, Union, and Bowdoin Colleges, at 
Brown and the Wesleyan Universities at the Western Be- 
serve College, at the Univeraty of Vermont, and at Amherst 
College, and they number among their members many of the 
most distinguished men in our country. The letters which 
constitute the name of the society are the initials of its motto, 
^iXocro^Lo, Bioo KvPepinfnjs^ Philosophy, the Gruide of Life. 

A further account of this society may he found in AJlyn’s 
Bitual of Freemasonry, ed. 1831, pp. 296-302. 

PHILISTINE. In Germany this name, or what corresponds 
30 
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to it in that coimtry, Ph^ster^ is ^ven by tibe stadente to 
tradesmen and others not bdion^ng to the universily. 

ttn^ ^et SSitrftt fete @e(b tm fScuteC/ 
pumpt tt tte an. 

Ani^ T>afi the Bnisch hk cash expended ? 

To ^onge the PhiUstme his plan. 

The Orcmibainbtdi Song, 

Mr. HaJKwell, in his Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, says of this word, a cant term applied to bailiSs, 
sheriflfe' ojQSlcers, and dronkards.” The idea of narrow¬ 
mindedness, a contracted mode of thinking, and meanness, 
is usually connected with it, and in some colleges in the 
United States the name has been given to those whose 
characters correspond with this description. 

See Snob. 

PHEuASINGr. Bedfing by, or ^ving the words or phrase¬ 
ology of the book, without understanding their meaning. 

IScver should you allow yourself to think of going into the reci¬ 
tation-room, and there trust to skinning it,’’ as it is called in some 
edd^^or ^phrasing” as in others.— Toddts Stxtdeinfs Manual^ 
p.U5. 

PIECE. "Be it known, at Cambridge the various Commons 
and other places open for the gymnastic games, and the like 
public amusements, are usually denominated Pieces^ — Jkm 
Mater, London, 1827, VoL H- p. 49. 

PIETAS ET GRATDLATIO- On the death of George the 
Second, and accession of Greoige the Third, Mr. Bernard, 
Governor of Massachusetts, suggested to Harvard College 
"the expediency of expressing sympathy and congratulation 
on these events, in conformity with the practice of the Engliab 
universities.” Accordingly, on Saturday, March 14, 1761, 
there was placed in the Chapel of Harvard College the follow¬ 
ing “ Proposal for a Celebration of the Death of the late 
Bong, and the Accession of his present Majesty, by members 
dt Harvard College.” 

"Six guineas are given for a prize of a guinea each to 
the Author of the best compomtion of the following several 
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kinds: — 1. A Xiatin Oration. 2. A Latin Poem, in hexame¬ 
ters. 3. A Latin Elegy, in hexameters and pentameters. 
4. A Latin Ode. 5. An English Poem, in long verse. 
6. An English Ode. 

" Other Compositions, besides those that obtain the prizes, 
that are most deserving, will be taken particular notice of. 

"The candidates are to be, all. Gentlemen who are now 
members of said College, or have taken a d^ee within 
seven years. 

"Any Candidate may deliver two or more oompositk>ns of 
different kinds, but not more than one of the same kind. 

"That Gentlemen may be more encouraged to try their 
lalents upon this occasion, it is proposed that the names of 
the Candidates shall be kept secret, except those who ghall 
be adjudged to deserve the prizes, or to have particular no¬ 
tice taken of their Compositions, and even these shall be kept 
secret if demred. 

" For this purpose, each Candidate is desired to send his 
Composition to the President, on or befi^re the first day of 
July next, subscribed at the bottom with a feigned name or 
motto, and, in a distinct paper, to write his own name and 
seal it up, writing the feigned name or motto on the outmde. 
None of the sealed papers containing the real names will be 
opened, except those that are adjudged to obtain the prizes 
or to deserve particular notice; the rest will be burned 
sealed.” 

This proposal resulted in a work entitled, "Pietas et 
Gratulatio CoUegii Cantabii^ensis apud Novanglos.” Li 
January, 1762, the Corporation passed a vote, "that the 
collections in prose and verse in several languages composed 
by some of the members of the College, on the motion of 
his Excellency our Governor, Frauds Bernard, Esq., on 
occasion of the death of his late Majesty, and the accession 
of his present Majesty, be printed; and that his Excellency 
be desired to send, if he shall judge it proper, a copy of the 
same to Great Britain, to be presented to his Majesty, in the 
name of the Corporation.” 
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Quincy thus speaks of the collection:—“Grovemor Ber¬ 
nard not only suggested the work, but contributed to it. Five 
of the thirty-one compositions, of which it consists, were from 
his pen. The Address to the King is stated to have been 
written by him, or by Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson. Its 
style and turn of thought indicate the politician rather t han 
the student, and savor of the senate-chamber more than of the 
academy. The dassical and poetic merits of the work bear 
a f^ comparison with those of European universities on 
similar occasions, allowance being made for the diderence in 
the state of science and literature in the respective countries; 
and it is the most creditable specimen extant of the art of 
printing, at that period, in the Colonies. The work is re¬ 
spectfully noticed by the ^ Critical * and * Monthly * Reviews, 
and an Ode of the President is pronounced by both to be 
written m a slyle' truly Horatian. In the address prefixed, 
the hope is expressed, that, as ^ English colleges have had 
kings for their nursing fathers, and queens for their nursing 
mothers, this of North America might experience the royal 
munific^ce, and look up to the throne for fikvor and patron¬ 
age.’ In May, 1763, letters were received finxm Jasper 
Mauduit, agent of the Province, mentioning ‘the presentation 
to his Majesty of the book of verses firom the College,’ but 
the records ^ve no indication of the manner in which it was 
recmved. The thoughts of George the Third were occupied, 
not with patronizing learning in the Colonies, but with de¬ 
riving revenue fiom them, and Harvard College was indebted 
to him for no act of acknowledgment or munificence.”-— 
Quinces Mst. of Haro. VoL H. pp. 103 -105. 

The Charleston Courier, in an article entitled “ Literary 
Sparring,” says of this production:—“When, as late as 1761 
Harvard University sent forth, in Greek, Latin, and English, 
its congratulations on the accession of George the Third to 
the throne, it was called, m England, a curiosity.” — BuHdng- 
Ji^sceUanies from the PiMic Journals, VoL L p. 103. 

Mr. Eendall, an English traveller, who visited Cambridge 
in the year 1807- 8, notices this work as follows:—“In the 
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year 1761, on the death of G^rge the Second and the acces¬ 
sion of his present Majesly, Harvard College, or, as on this 
occasion it slyles itseli^ Cambridge College, produced a vol¬ 
ume of tributary verses, in English, Latin, and Greek, entitled, 
Pietas et Gratulatio CoUegii Cantabrigiensis apud Novanglos; 
and this collection, the first received, and, as it has since ap¬ 
peared, the last to be received, firom this seminary, by an 
English king, wsls cordially wdcomed by the critical journals 
of the time.’' — KmdaiEs Trtwds^ VoL IIL p. 12. 

For further remarks, consult the Monthly Eeview, VoL 
p. 22; Critical Beview, VoL X. p. 284; and the 
Monthly Anthology, VoL VX pp. 422 — 427; VoL VH p. 67. 

PILL. In English Cantab parlance, twaddle, platitude.— 
JSristed, 

PIMP. To do little, mean actions for the purpose of gaining 
fiivor with a superior, as, in college, with an instructor. The 
verb with this meaning is derived finm the adjective 
which signifies 

Did 1 not promise those who fished 
And pimped most, any part they wished. 

TTie EehdUad, p. 33- 

PISCATORIAN. From the Latin a fisherman. One 

who seeks or gains favor with a teacher by being officious 
toward him. 

This word was much used at Harvard Collie in the 
year 1822, and for a few years after; it is now very seldom 
heard. 

See under Fish. 

PIT. In the Universify of Cambridge, the place in St. Mary’s 
Church reserved for the accommodation of Masters of Arts 
and Fellow-Commoners is jocularly styled the pit — Grad, 
ad G(mt<d. 

PLACE. Ih the older American colleges, the situation of a 
student in the class of which he was a member was formerly 
decided, in a measure, by the rank and circumstances of his 
family; tins was called phdnp. The Hon. Paine Wingate, 
30 ♦ 
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who graduated at Harvard College in the year 1759, says, 
in one of his letters to Mr. Peirce:— 

"Ton inquire of me whether any regard was paid to a 
stadent on account of the rank of his parent, otherwise than 
his being arranged oTjploLced in the order of his class ? 

‘*The r ig ltt of precedence on every occasion is an object 
of importance in the state of society. And there is scarce 
anything which more sensibly affects the feelings of ambition 
than the rank which a man is allowed to hold. This exdte- 
ment was generally called up whenever a class in college 
was placed The parents were not wholly free from influence; 
but the scholars were often enraged beyond bounds for their 
disappointment in their jpZacc, and it was some time before a 
claps conld be settled down to an acquiescence in their allot¬ 
ment. The highest and the lowest in the dass was often as¬ 
certained more easily (though not without some difficulty) 
than ihe intermediate members of the dass, where there was 
room for uncertainty whose daim was best, and where par¬ 
tiality, no doubt, was sometimes indulged. But I must add, 
that, although the honor of a place in the dass was dii^y 
ideal, yet il^re were some substantial advantages. The high¬ 
er part of the dass had generally the most influential friends, 
and they commonly had the best chambers in College assigned 
to them. They had also a right to help themsdves flrst at 
table in Commons, and I bdieve generally, wherever there 
was occasional precedence allowed, it was very freely yielded 
to the higher of the class by those who were below. 

“ The Freshman Class was, in my day at college, usually 
placed (as it was termed) within six or nine months after 
their admission. The official notice of this was ^ven by 
having their names written in a large German text, in a 
handsome style, and placed in a conspicoous part of the Col¬ 
lege Buttery^ where the names of Ihe four dasses of under¬ 
graduates were kept suspended until they left College. If a 
sdaolar was expelled, his name was taken from its place; or 
if he was degraded (which was considered the next highest 
pumshooent to expulsion), it was moved accordin^y. As 
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soon as the Freshmen were apprised of their places, each 
one took his station according to the new arrangement at 
recitation, and at Commons, and in the Chapdl, and on all 
other occasions. And this arrangement was never afterward 
altered, either in College or in the Catalogne, however the 
rank of their parents might be varied. Considering how 
much dissatisfaction was often excited by placing the classes 
(and 1 believe all other colleges had laid aside the practice), 
I think that it was a judicious expedient in Harvard to con- 
ft)rm to the custom of putting the names in aiphctbetical order, 
and they have accordingly so remained since the year 1772.” 
— Peirc^B JERsi. of JBarv. Univ.^ pp- 308—311. 

In his “ Annals of Tale College,” Ebenezer Baldwin ob¬ 
serves on the subject: ^ Doctor Dwight, soon after bis elec¬ 
tion to the Presidency [1795], effected various important 
alterations in the collegiate laws. The statutes of the in¬ 
stitution had been dtiieffy adopted j&om those of European 
universities, where the footsteps of monarchical regulation 
were discerned even in the walks of science. So difficult 
was it to divest the minds of wise men of the influence of 
venerable follies, that the printed catalogues of students, until 
the year 1768, were arranged according to respectabilily of 
parentage.” — p. 147- 

See Degbabatiost. 

PLACET. Latin; literally, it is phasing. In the TTniversity 
of Cambridge, Eng., the term in whi<ffi an cgffmnaiive vote 
is ^ven in the Senate-House. 

PLUCK. In the English universities, a refusal of testimonials 
for a degree. 

The origin of this word is thus stated in the Collegian’s 
Guide: “At the time of conferring a degree, just as the 
name of each man to be presented to the Vice-Chancellor is 
read out, a proctor walks once up and down, to give any per¬ 
son who can object to the degree an opportunity of signify¬ 
ing his dissent, which is done by pluddng or pulling the 
proctor^s gown. Hence another and more common mode of 
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stopping a degree, by refusing the testamur, or certidcate of 
proficiency, is also called plucking”—p. 203. 

On the same word, the author in another place remarks 
as follows: "As long back as my memory will carry me, 
down to the present day, there has been scarcely a mono¬ 
syllable in our language which seemed to convey so stinging 
a reproach, or to let a man down in the general estimation 
half as much, as this one word Pluck.” —p. 288. 

PLUCBZED. A cant term at the English universities, applied 
to those who, for want of scholarship, are refused their testi¬ 
monials for a degree.” — Oxford Guide, 

'Who had at length scrambled through the pales and discipline 
of the Senate-House without being plucked^ and miraculously ob¬ 
tained the title of A. B. — Gent, Mag,, 1795, p. 19. 

O what a misezy is it to be plucked ! Not long tince, an under¬ 
graduate was driven mad by it, and committed suicide.—The term 
itself is contemptible: it is associated with the meanest, the most 
stupid and spiritless animals of creation. When we hear of a man 
b^g pLucked, we think he is necessarily a goose. — 

Gmde, p. 288. 

Pbmr Lentuhis, twice pinched, scaxie happy day 
Just ^ufBles through, and dubs himsdf B. A. 

T%e College, in Blackwoods Mag., May, 1849. 

POEEIt. At Oxford, Eng., a cant name for a hedeL 

J£ the visitor see an unusual " state ” walking about, in shape of 
an individual preceded by a quantity of pokers, or, which is the 
same thing, men, that is bedels, carrying maces, jocularly called 
pokers, he may be sure that that individual is the ^ce-Ch^cellor. 
Oxford Guide, 1847, p xiL 

JPOLJE, At Princeton and Union Collies, to study hard, e. g. 
to pole out the lesson. To pole on a composition, to take 
pains with it. 

POLER. One who studies hard ; a dose student. As a boi^ 
is impelled with poles, so is the student by poling, and it is 

' pmrhaps firom this analogy that the word poler is applied to a 
diligent student 

POXJNO. Obse application to study; dilig^nt p attention to 
the specified pursuits of college. 
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A writer defines poling, ^ wasting the midnight oil in com¬ 
pany with a wine-bottle, box of cigars, a ‘ deck of eucre/ and 
three kindred spirits,’’ thus leaving its real meaning to be de¬ 
duced from its opposite. — Sophomore Jhd^endent^ Union 
CoUege, Nov., 1854. 

POLL. Abbreviated from P 01 . 1 . 01 . 

Several declared that they would go out in “ the Pcfi” (among 
the fl-oXXoi, those not candidates fi>r honors). — Briste^s Five Years 
in an Eng. Univ., Ed. 2d, p. 62. 

At Cambridge, those candidates for a degree who do not aspire 
to honors are said to go out in the poU; this bemg the abbreviated 
term to denote those who were dassicaJly designated ot iroKkoL — 
The English Universities and iheir BeformSy in Blackmoods Maga¬ 
zine^ Feb. 1849. 

POLLOL Oi noXXox, the many. In the Universiiy of Cam¬ 
bridge, Eng., those who take their degree without any honor. 
After residing something more than three years at this Uni¬ 
versity, at the conclusion of the tenth term comes off the final 
examination in the Senate-House. He who passes this ex¬ 
amination in the best manner is called Senior Wrangler. 
^ Then follow about twenty, all called Wranglers, arranged 
in the order of merit. Two other ranks of honors are there, 
— Senior Optimes and Junior Optimes, each containing about 
twenty. The last Junior Optime is termed the Wooden 
Spoon. Then comes the list of the large majority, called the 
Hoy PoBoi^ the first of whom is named the Captain of the 
PoUy and the tw^ve lasl^ the Apostles.”— JJbna Mater^ Yol. 
L p. 8. 

2. Used by students to denote the rabble. 

On Learning’s sea, his hopes of safety buoy, 

He tinks for ever lost among the ot iroXXot. 

TM Crayon^ Yale Coll., 1823, p. 21. 

PONS ASINORUM. Vide Asses’ BiuroaE. 

PONY. A tranriation. So called, it may be, from the fleet¬ 
ness and ease with whidi a skilful rider is enabled to pass 
over places which to a common plodder present many ob- 
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One writer jocosely defines ibis literary nag as " the ani¬ 
mal that ambulates so delightfully through all the pleasant 
paths of iatiowledge, from whose back the stndent may look 
down on the weary pedestrian, and ^ thank his stars ’ that 
‘ he who runs may read.’ ” — &>pJiomore Ind^endent^ Union 
College, Nov. 1854. 

And stiric to the law, Tom, without a Pony.— Haarv. Beg^^ 
194. 

And when leaving, leave behind us 
Pames for a lower class; 

Ponies^ whidi perhaps another. 

Toiling up the Collie hill, 

A forlorn, a “ younger brother,** 

“ Biding,** may rise higher stilL 

Poem "before the F. PL Soc., 1849, p. 12. 

Thdr leaicons, ponies, and textbooks were strewed round thdr 
lamps on the table. — A Tour through CoUege, Boston, 1832, p. 30. 

In the way of ^^ponyf or translation, to the Greek of Father 
Giiesbach, the New Testament was wonderfully convenient.— New 
England Magazine^ VoL HI, p. 208. 

The notes are just what notes should be; they are not a pony, 
bat a gride. — Southern Idt. Mess. 

Instead of plodding on foot along the dusty, wdl-wom TVTp.Ailani 
of learning, why will you take nigh cuts on ponies f— Tale Pit. 
Mag., Vol. XTTT. p. 281. 

The “ hoard ** requests that all who present themsdlves will bring 
along the pomes they have used since their first entrance into Col¬ 
lege. — The GaUvrdpper, Dec. 1849. 

The tutors with ponies their lessons were learning. 

Tdle Banger, Nov. 1850. 

We do think, that, with such a team of « ponies” and load of 

commentators, his instruction might evince more accuracy._ Tale 

Tomahavk, Feb. 1851. 

In knowledge’s road ye are but asses. 

While we on ponies ride before. 

Songs of Tode, 1853, p. 7. 

PONY. To uae a translation. 
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We learn tba6 ttey do not p<my their lessoiis. — Yale Ttmcihav^ 
May, 1852. 

If yaa pony, he 17111 see, 

And before the Faculty 
You iTiU surely summoned be. 

Songs of Yak, 1853, p. 23. 

POPPING. At William and Mary College, getting the ad¬ 
vantage over another in aigoment is csSledi popping him. 

POPTJIiARITY. In the college use, fevor of one’s classmates, 
or of the members of all the classes, generally. Nowhere is 
this term employed so oi^en, and with so much significance, 
as among ooUegians. The first wish of the Freshman is to 
be popular, and the desire does not leave him daring all his 
college life. For remarks on this subject^ see the Literary 
Miscellany, YoL II. p. 56; Amherst Indicator, Yol. H. p. 
123, et passim. 

PORTIONIST. One who has a certain academical allowance 
or portion.— Webster. 

See POSTJttASTER. 

POSTED. Rejected in a college examination. Term used at 
the University of Cambridge, Eng. — Bristed. 

lifiy marks will prevent one from being postedf but there are 
always two or three too stupid as well as idle to save their “ Post” 
These drones posted separately, as “ not worthy to be classed,” 
and privately Ranged afterwards by the Master and Seniors. 
Should a man be posted twice in succession, he is generally recom¬ 
mended to try the air of some Small College, or devote his energies 
to some other walk of life.— Bristed^s Fioe Years in an Bng. Urdv., 
Ed. 2d, p. 74. 

POSTMASTER. In Merton College, Oxford, the scholars 
who are supported on the foundation are called Postmasters, 
or Pordonists (Portionistae ).— Oaf. Guide. 

Yha postmasters anciently performed the duties of choristers, and 
their payment for this duty was dx idiillings and fonxpence per an¬ 
num. — Oxford Guide, Ed. 1847, p. 36. 

POW-WOW. At Yale College on the evening of Presenta¬ 
tion Day, the Seniors being excused from further attendance 
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at piajerS) the classes who remain dbange their seats in the 
chapeL It was formerly costomaiy fi)r the Freshmen, on 
tak^g the Sophomore seats, to signalize the event by ap¬ 
pearing at diapd in grotesque dresses. The impropiiely of 
such conduct has abolished this custom, but on the recurrence 
of the day, a uniformly is sometimes observable in the paper 
collars or white neck-doths of the in-coming Sophomores, as 
they file in at vespers. During the evening, the Fresh¬ 
men are accustomed to assemble on the steps of the State- 
House, and celebrate the occasion by speeches, a torch-light 
procession, and the accompaniment of a band of music. 

The students are forbidden to occupy the State-House steps on 
the evening of Presentation Day, dnce the Faculty deagn her^ifter 
to have a Poto-wow there, as on the last. —Burlesque Catalogue^ 
Yale CoU., 1852-63, p. 35. 

PRdBSES. The Latin for President 

Presses*’ his “ Oxford” doflfe, and bows reply. 

ChiMe Baruard, p. 38. 

Did not the Presses himsdf most Hndly and oft reprimand me ? 

EarveardimOt VoL HL p. 98. 

—the gocsi old Presses cries. 

While the tears stand in his eyes, 

You have passed and are classed 
TWth the boys of ‘ Twenty-!Nine.' ” 

Kfdeh. Mag.^ Vol. XLV. p. 195. 

PEAYEES. In colleges and universities, the religious exer¬ 
cises performed in the chapel at morning and evening^ at 
which all the students are required to attend. 

These exeredses in some insfiturions were formerly much 
more extended than at present, and must on some occasions 
have been very onerous. Mr. Quincy, in his Edstoiy of 
Harvard University, writing in rdalion to the customs which 
were prevalent in the CfoUege at the beginning of the last 
centory, says on this subject: « Previous to the accession of 
Leverett to the Presidency, the practice <£ obliging the tm» 
dergraduates to read portions of the Scuiptnre from Latin 
or English into Greek, at morning and evening serricie, had 
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been disoontinaed. But in January and May, 1708, this 
^andent and laudable practice was revived * by the Corpo¬ 
ration. At morning prayers aJltbe undergraduates were 
ordered, beginning with the youngest, to read a verse out of 
the Old Testament from the Hebrew into Greek, except the 
Freshmen, who were permitted to use their English Bibles 
in this exercise; and at evening service to read from Ihe 
Hew Testament out of the English or Latin translation into 
Greek, whenever the President perfDrmed this service in the 
HalL” Ih less than twenty years after the revival of these 
exercises, they were again discontinued. The following was 
then established as the order of morning and evening wor¬ 
ship: ^^The morning service began with a short prayer; 
then a chapter of the Old Testament was read, which the 
President expounded, and concluded with prayer. The even¬ 
ing service was the same, except that the chapter read was 
from the Hew Testament, and on Saturday a psalm was sung 
in the HalL On Sunday, exposition was omitted; a psalm 
was sung morning and evening; and one of the scholars, in 
course, was called upon to repeat, in the evening, the sermons 
preached on that day.*^ — VoL L pp. 439, 440- 

The custom of singing at prayers on Sunday evening con¬ 
tinued for many years. In a manuscript journal kept during 
the year 1793, notices to the following effect frequently occur. 
^Feb. 24th, Sunday. The singing dub performed Man’s 
Victory, at evening prayers.” " Sund. Apid 14ti], P. M. 
At prayers the dub performed Brandon.” “ May 19th, Sab- 
bath, P. M. At prayers the dnb perff>rmed Holden’s De¬ 
scend ye nin^ etc.” Soon after this, prayers were discon¬ 
tinued on Sunday evenings. 

The President was required to ofBidate at prayers, but 
when unable to attend, the office devolved on one of the 
Tutors, “ they taking their turns by course weekly.” "When¬ 
ever they performed this duty “for any considerable time,” 
they were “suitably rewarded for their service.” In one 
Instance, in 1794, all the officers being absent, Mr., afterwards 
Prof. McKean, then an undergraduate, performed the duties 
31 
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of chaplain. In the jotunal above referred to, under date 
of Feb. 22, 1793, is this note: “ At prayers, I dedaimed 
in Latin ”; wbidi would seem to show, that this season was 
sometimes made the occasion for exercises of a literary as 
well as rdigious character. 

In a late work by Professor Sidney Willard, he says of 
his &ther, who was President of Harvard College: " In the 
early period of his Presidency, Mr. Willard not unfrequently 
delivered a sermon at evening prayers on Sunday. In the 
year 1794,1 remember he preached once or twice on that 
evening, but in the next year and onward he discontinued the 
service. BGs predecessor used to expound passages of Scrip¬ 
ture as a part of the religious service. These expositions 
are frequently spoken of in the diary of Mr. Caleb Gannett 
when he was a Tutor. On Saturday evening and Sunday 
morning and evening, generally the College choir sang a 
hymn or an anthem. When these Sunday services were ob¬ 
served in the Chapel, the Faculty and students worshipped 
on Lord’s day, at the stated hours of meeting, in the Congre¬ 
gational or the Episcopal Church.” — Mmmies of Tbtdk and 
JSfcanhoody WoL I- pp. 137,138. 

At Yale Collie, one q£ the earliest laws ordains that ^ all 
undergraduates shall publicly repeat sermons in the haU in 
thw course, and also bachelors; and be constantly examined 
on Sabbaths [at] evening prayer.”— Pres. Woohefs Dis-- 
course^ p. 59. 

PrsLjers at this institution were at one period regulated 
by the following rule. “ The President^ or in his Absence, 
one of the Tutors in their Turn, shall constantly pray in the 
Chapel eveiy Morning and Evening, and read a Chapter, or 
some suitable Portion of Scripture, unless a Sermon, or some 
Theological Discourse shall then be delivered. And eveiy 
Member of College is obliged to attend, upon the Penalty of 
one Penny for every Instance of Absence, without a sufficient 
Eeason, and a half Penny for being tardy, i. e. when any one 
shall come in after the President, or go out before him. — 
Jxmps Tak OoHj 1774^ p. 5. 
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A writer in the American liteiarj Magazme, in notidng 
some of the evils connected with the American college sys¬ 
tem, describes very truthfully, in the following question, a 
scene not at all novel in student life. “ But when the young 
nnft.n is compelled to rise at an unusually early hour to attend 
public prayers, under all kinds of disagreeable drcumstances; 
when he rushes into the diapel breathless with wet feet, half 
dressed, and with the prospect of a recitation immediately to 
succeed the devotions,—is it not natural that he should be 
liatiftggj or drowsy, or excited about his recitation, during the 
whole sacred exerdse ? ” — VoL lY. p. 517. 

This season formerly afforded an excellent opportunily, for 
those who were so disposed, to play off practical jokes on the 
person officiating. On one occasion, at one of our cc^eges, a 
goose was tied to the desk by some of the students, intended 
as emblematic of the person who was accustomed to occupy 
tbfit place. But the laugh was artfully turned upon them by 
the minister, who, seeing the bird with his head directed to 
the audience, remarked, that he perceived the young gentle¬ 
men were for once provided with a parson admhably suited 
to their capadties, and with these words left them to swallow 
his well-timed sarcasm. On another occasion, a ram was 
placed in the pulpit, with his'head tamed to the door by 
wbidi the minister usually entered. On opening the door, 
the ayiiTnal, diving between tibe legs of the fot shepherd, bolt¬ 
ed down the pulpit stairs, canying on his back the sacred 
load, and with it rushed out of the chapel, leaving the assem¬ 
blage to indulge in the reflections esdted by the expressive 
looks of the astonished beast, and of his more astonished 
rider. 

The Bible was often kept covered, when not in us^ with a 
doth. It was formerly a very common trick to place under 
this cloth a pewter plate obtained from the commons hall, 
whidh the minister, on uncovering, would, if he were a shrewd 
TTigrij quietly slide under the desk, and proceed as usual with 
the exercises. 

At Harvard Coflege, about the year 1785, two Indian im- 
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ages were missing &om their accustomed place on the top of 
the gate-posts which stood in front of the dwelling of a gen¬ 
tleman of Cambridge. At the same lime the Bible was 
taken from the Chapel, and another, which was puxxdiased to 
supply its place, soon followed it, no one knew where. One 
day, as a tutor was passing by the room of a student, heanng 
Ysithin an uncommonly loud noise, he entered, as was his 
right and oflBlce. There stood the occupani^ * holding in his 
hands one of the Chapel Bibles, while before him on the table 
were placed the images, to which he appeared to be reading, 
but in reality was vociferating all kinds of senseless ^bberish. 
“■What is thie meaning of this noise ? ” inquired the tutor in 
great anger. “ Propagating the Gospel among the Bidiamj 
Sir,” replied the student calmly. 

■While Professor Afdiur ■Ware was a tutor in Bjarvard Col¬ 
lege he in his tom, when the President was absent, officiated 
at prayers. Inclined to be longer in his devotions than was 
thought necessary by the students, they were often on such 
occasions seized with violent fits of sneezing, which, generally 
made themsdves audible in the word “A-arshur,” “A-a- 
drar.” 

The following lines, written by William C- Bradley when 
an undergraduate at Harvard College, cannot fail to be ap¬ 
preciated by those who have been cognizant of similar scenes 
and sentiments in their own experience of student life. 

“ Hark I the moraiDg Bell is pealing 
Faintly on the drowy ear. 

Far abroad the tidings dealing, 

Wow the hour of prayer is near. 

To the pious Sons of Harvard, 

Starting from the land of Hod, 

Loudly comes the ronting summons, 

Let us run and worship God. 

“ ’T is the hour for deep contrition, 

’T is the hour for peacefid thou^t. 


* Jonatitan Leonard, who afierwt^ graduated in tiie class of 178S. 
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Tis lihe lionr to 'win the blessing 
In the early stillness sought; 

Kneeling in the quiet chamber, 

On the deck, or on the sod, 

In the still and early morning, 

’T is the hour to woidiip God. 

" But don’t you stop to pray in secrei^ 

No time for you to wor^p there, 

The hour approaches, ‘ Tempos fbgit,’ 

Tear your shirt or miss a prayer. 

Don’t stop to wash, don’t stop to button. 

Go the ways your others trod; 

Leg it, put it, rush it, streak it, 

Run, and worship Gh>d. 

^ On the staircase, stamping, tramping, 

Bounding, sounding, down you go; 

Jumping, bumping, crashing, smashing. 

Jarring, bmi^g, heel and toe. 

See your comrades fer before you 
Through the open door-way jam. 

Heaven and earth! the bell is stopping! 

Now it dies in ^ence-d-n I ” 

PBELECnON. Latin, jprcelectw. A lecture or discourse 
read in public or to a select company. 

Further explained by Dr. Popkin: "In the introductory 
schools, I think, Prelections were by the teachers to the 
learners. According to the zneanmg of the wor^ the Pre¬ 
ceptor went before, as I suppose and explained and probably 
interpreted Ihe lesson or lection; and the scholar was required 
to receive it in memory, or in notes, and in due time to ren¬ 
der it in recitadon.”— Memorial of John S, PopMn, D.D., 
p.l9. 

PRELECTOR- Latin, prcdectar. One who reads an author 
to others and adds explanations; a reader; a lecturer. 

Thdr so &mous a,prdectour doth teach. — Shddon, Mxr. of Antir 
Christy p. 38. 

If his reproof be private, or with the cathedrated authoiily cf 

31* 
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^prcdector or public reader.— WMlock^ Mann, of ihe English^ 
p. 385. 

2. Same as Fatheb, which see. 

PREPOSrrOE. Latin. A scholar appointed by the master 
to overlook the rest. 

And when requested for the saltcellar, I handed it with as much 
trepidadon as a pro^oster gives the Doctor a list, when he is con- 
sdous of a mistake in the excuses. — The Etonian^ Vol. II. p. 281. 

PRESENTATION DAT. At Yale CoUege, Presentation 
Day is the time when the Senior Class, having fboiished the 
prescribed course of study, and passed a satisfactory exami¬ 
nation, are presemUd by the examiners to the President, as 
properly qualified to be admitted to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. A distinguished professor of the institution where this 
day is observed has kindly furmshed the following interesting 
historical account of this observance. 

'^This presentation,’’ he writes, ^is a ceremony of long 
standing. It has certainly existed for more than a century. 
It is very early alluded t(^ not as a novdty, but as an estab¬ 
lished custom. There is now less formail^ on such occa- 
Edons, but the substantial parts of the exerdses are retained. 
The examination is now begun on Saturday and finished on 
Tuesday, and the day after, Wednesday, six weeks before the 
public Commencement, is the day of Presentation. There 
have sometimes been literary exercises on that day by one or 
more of the candidates, and sometimes they have beep omit¬ 
ted. I have in my possession a Latin Oration, what, I sup¬ 
pose, was called a GUosopMc OrcsHony pronounced by William 
Samuel Johnson in 1744, at the presentation of his class. 
Sometimes a member of the class exhibited an English Ora¬ 
tion, which was responded to by some one of the GoUege 
Facnlly, generally by one who had been the principal in¬ 
structor of the class presented. A case of this I^d occurred 
in 1776, when Mr., afterwards President Dwight^ responded 
td the class orator in an addressi, which^ being delivered the 
same July in whidi Independence was declared, drew, from 
its patriotic allusions, as well as for other reasons, unusual 
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attention. It was published,—a rare thing at that period. 
Another response was delivered in 1796, by J. Stebbins, 
Tutor, whidh was likewise published. There has been no 
exhibition of the kind since. Tor a few years past, there 
have been an oration and a poem eshibited by members of 
the graduating dass, at the time of presentation. The ap¬ 
pointments for these exercises are made by the class. 

So much of an exhibition as there was at the presentation 
in 1778 has not been usual More was then done^ probably, 
&om the hict, that k>r several years, during the Bevolutionaiy 
war, there was no public Commencement. Perhaps it should 
be added, that, so far back as my information extends, after the 
literary exercises of Presentation Day, there has always been 
a dinner, or collation, at which the College Faculty, grad¬ 
uates, invited guests, and the Senior Class have been pres¬ 
ent." 

A graduate of the present year* writes more particularly 
in relation to the observances of the day at the present time. 
^^In the morning the Senior Class are met in one of the lec¬ 
ture-rooms by the chairman of the Faculty and the senior 
Tutor. The latter reads the names of those who have passed 
a satisfactory examination, and are to be recommended for 
degrees. The Class then adjourn to the GoU^e Chapel, 
where the President and some of the Professors are waiting 
to recdve them. The senior Tutor reads the names as 
before, after which Professor Fangsley xecommends the 
Class to the President and Faculty for the degree <£ B. A., 
in a Latin discourse. The President then responds in 
the same tongu^ and addresses a few words of counsel to the 
Class. 

"These exerdses are followed by the Poem and Oration, 
delivered by members of the Class chosen for these offices 
by the Class. Then comes the dinner, given in one of the 
lecture-rooms. After this the Class meet in the College 
yard, and spend the afternoon in smoking (the old day pipe 


♦ 1851 . 
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is used, but no cigars) and singing. Thus ends the active 
life of our college days.” 

“ Presentation Bay ” says the wiiter of the pre^e to the 
“ Songs of Yale” “is the sixth Wednesday of the Summer 
Term, when the graduating Class, after having passed their 
second ^ Biennial,* are presented to the President as qualified 
for the first degree, or the B. A. After this ‘ presentation,* 
a farewdl oration and poem are pronounced by members of 
the Class, previoudy elected by their dassmates for the pur¬ 
pose. After a public dinner, tibey seat themsdves under the 
fllmg before the College, and smoke and sing for the last time 
together. Each has his pipe, and ^they who never* smoked 
^betbre* now smoke, or seem to. The exerdses are closed 
with a procession about the buildings, bidding eadi farewdL** 
1853, p. 4. 

This last smoke is referred to in the following lines: — 

" Green ehns are waving o’er na, 

Green grass beneath our feet, 

The ring is round, and on the ground 
We at a class complete.” 

Presentation Day Songs^ June 14,1854. 

" It is a very jolly thing, 

Onr dtting down in this great ring, 

To smoke our pipes and loudly ang.— lUd, 

Pleasant reference is had to some of the more modem 
foatures of Presentation Day, in the annexed extract finom 
the “ Yale Literary Magazine **:— 

“ There is one spot where the elms stretch their long arms, 
not ^in quest of thoughV but as though they would affi>id 
their ftiendly shade to make pleasant the last scene of the 
academic life. Seated in a drde in this place, which has 
been so often trampled by the ^stag-dance* of preceding 
dasses, and made hallowed by associations which will ding 
around such places, are the present graduates. They have 
n^t together for the last time as a body, for they will not all 
be present at the dodng ceremony of Commencement, nor all 
answer to the muster in the future Class reunions* It is hard 
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to tell whether sach a ceremony ^ould be sad or joyous, for, 
despite the boisterous merriment and exuberance which arises 
fiom the prospect of freedom, there is something tender in 
the thought of meeting for the last time, to break strong ties, 
and lose individuality as a Class fi>r ever. 

In the centre of the circle are the Class band, with horns, 
flutes, and violins, braying, piping, or saw-flling, at the option 
of the owners,—toot,—toot,—bum,—bang,—boo-o-o,—in 
a most melodious discord. Songs are distributed, pipes fllled, 
and the smoke dond rises, trembles as the chorus of a 
hundred voices rings out in a merry cadence, and then, break¬ 
ing, soars of^—a flt emblem of the separation of those at 
whose parting it received its birth. 

“ ‘ Braxton on the history of the Class! * 

“^The Class history! — Braxton! — Braxton!’ 

“ ‘ In a moment, gentlemen,’ — and our hero mounts upon 
a cask, and proceeds to ^ve in burlesque a description of 
Class exploits and the wonderful success of its early grad¬ 
uates. Speedies fl)lLow, and the joke, and song, till the 
lengthening shadows bring a warning, and a preparation for 
the final ceremony. The ring is spread out, the last pipes 
smoked in College laid down, and the ^ stag-dance,’ with its 
rush, and their destruction ended. Again the ring forms, 
and each classmate moves around it to grasp each hand for 
the last tim^ and exchange a parting blessing. 

" The band strike up, and the long procession mardi around 
the College, plant their ivy, and return to dieer the build¬ 
ings.” —VoL XX. p. 228. 

The fi>]lowing song was written by !Erancis Miles Finch of 
the plafig of 1849, for the Presentation Day of that year. 
Gather ye smiles £n>m the ocean Mes, 

Warm hearts j&om river and fountain, 

A playful chime &om the palm-tree dime, 

From the land of rock and mountain: 

And roll the song in waves along, 

For the hours are bright befbre us, 

And grand and hale are the elms of Tale, 

Like others, bending o’er us. 
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" Summon our band from the prairie land, 

Piom the granite hills, dark fioTsming, 

From the lakelet blue, and the black bayou. 

From the snoiira our pine peaks crowning; 

And pour the song in joy along, 

For the hours are bright before us. 

And grand and hale are the towers of Yale, 
lake giants, watching o’er us. 

" Count not the tears of the long-gone years, 

With their moments of pain and sorrow. 

But laugh in the light of Iheir memories bright. 

And treasure them aU for the morrow; 

Then roll the song in waves along, 

While the hours are bright before us, 

And high and hale are the i^ires of Yale, 

Like guardians, towering o’er us. 

Bream of the days when the rainbow rays 
Of Hope on our hearts fell lightly. 

And each fair hour some cheerful flower 
in our pathway blossomed brightly; 

And pour the song in joy along, 

Ere the moments fly before us. 

While xK>rtly and hale the sires of Yale 
Are Mndly gadng o’er us. 

Linger again in memory’s glen, 

"Mid the tendrilled vines offoeling. 

Till a voice or a sigh floats softly by, 

Once more to the glad heart stealing; 

And roll the song on waves along. 

For the hours are bright before us. 

And in cottage and vale are the brides of Yale, 
Like ang^, watching o’er us. 

Clasp ye the hand ’neath the arches grand 
Tbat with garlands span onr greeting. 

With a ^ent prayer that an hour as ftur 
May smile on each after meeting ; 

And long may the song, the joyous song, 

Boll on in the hours before ns. 

And grand and hale may the elms of Yale, 

For many a year, bend o’er us.” 
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la the Appendix to President Woolse/s Historical Dis¬ 
course delivered before the Graduates of Tale College, is the 
following account of Presentation Day, in 1778. 

^ The Professor of Divinity, two ministers of the town, 
and another minister, having accompanied me to the Library 
about 1, P. M., the middle Tutor waited upon me there, and 
informed me that the examination was finished, and they 
were ready for the presentation. I gave leave, being seated 
in the Library between the above ministers. Hereupon the 
examiners, preceded by the Professor of Mathematics, entered 
the Library, and introduced thirfy candidates, a beautifol sight I 
The Diploma Examinatoiium, with the return and minutes 
inscribed upon it, was delivered to the President^ who gave 
it to the Vice-Bedellus, directing him to read it. He read it 
and returned it to the Preadent, to be deposited among the 
College archives in perpetuam rei mmmiam. The senior 
Tutor thereupon made a very eloquent Latin speech, and 
presented the candidates for the honors of the College. This 
presentation the Prerident in a Latin speech accepted, an^ 
addressed the gentlemen examiners and the candidates, and 
gave the latter liberty to return home till Commencement. 
Then dismissed. 

At about 3, P. M., the afternoon exercises were appointed 
to begin. At 3|, the bell tolled, and the assembly convened 
in the chapel, ladies and gentlemen. The President intro¬ 
duced the exercises in a Latin speech, and then delivered the 
Diploma Examinatorium to the Tice-Bedellus, who, standing 
on the pulpit stairs, read it publicly. Then succeeded,— 

Cliosophic Oration in Latin, by Sir Meigs. 

Poetical Composition in English, by Sir Barlow. 

f Sir MiUer, 

Dialogue, English, by < Sir Chaphn, 

\ Sir Ely. 

Cliosophic Oration, English, by Sir Webster. 

C Sir Wolcott, 

Disputation, English, by < Sir Swift, 
f Sir Smith. 
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Valedictory Oration, Englisli,1by Sir Tracy- 
An Anthem. Exercises two hours.” — p. 121. 

PEESIDENT. In the United States, the chief officer of a 
college or university. His duties are, to preside at the meet¬ 
ings of the Faculty, at Exhibitions and Commencements, to 
sign the diplomas or letters of degree, to carry on the official 
correspondence, to address counsel and instruction to the stu¬ 
dents, and to exerdse a general superintendence in the affiurs 
of the college over which he presides. 

At Harvard College it was formerly the duty of the Pres¬ 
ident “ to inspect the manners of the students, and unto his 
morning and evening prayers to join some exposition of the 
chapters which they read from Hebrew into Greek, from 
the Old Testament, in the morning, and out of English into 
Greek, from the New Testament, in the evening.” At the 
same College, in the early part of the last century, Mr. 
Wadsworth, the President, states, ‘‘that he esqpounded the 

• Scriptures, once eleven, and sometimes eight or nine times 
in the course of a week.” — JSTarv. Beg.^ p. 249, and Qtrincifs 
JBsf. Haro. Univ.^ VoL L p. 440. 

Similar duties were formerly required of the President at 
other American collies. In some, at the present day, he 
performs the duties of a profe^or in connection with those 
of his own office, and presides at the daily reli^ous exer¬ 
cises in the ChapeL 

The title of President is given to the chief officer in some 
of the colleges of the English universities. 

PRESIDENT'S CHAIR. At Harvard College there is in 
the Library an antique diair, venerable by age and associa¬ 
tion, which is used only on Commencement Day, when it is 
occupied by the President while engaged in delivering the 
diplomas for degrees. “Vague report,” says Quincy, “rep¬ 
resents it to have been brought to the College daring the 
presidencjr of Holyoke, as the gifr of the Rev. Ebenezer 
Turdl of Medford (the author of the Life of Dr. Colman). 
Turdil was connected by marriage whih the Mathers, by 
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some of whom it is said to have been brought from Eng¬ 
land.” Holyoke was President from 1737 to 1769. The 
round knobs on the chair were turned by President Holyoke, 
and attached to it by his own hands. In the picture of thia 
honored gentleman, belonging to the College, he is painted in 
the old chair, which seems peculiarly adapted by its strength 
to support the weight which jSlIs it 

Before the erection of Gk)re Plall, the present library 
building, the books of the College were kept in Harvard 
HalL In the same building, also, was the Philosophy 
Chamber, where the chair usually stood frr the inspection 
of the curious. Over this domain, from the year 1793 to 
1800, presided Mr. Samuel Shapleigh, the librarian. He 
was a dapper little bachelor, very active and remarkably 
attentive to the ladies who visited the Library, especially 
the younger portion of them. When ushered into the room 
where stood the old cdiair, he would watch them with eager 
eyes, and, as soon as one, prompted by a desire of being 
able to say, have sat in the Piesidenfs Chair,” took this 
seat, rubbing his hands together, he would exclaim, in great 
glee, “A forfeit! a forfeit!” and demand from the fair 
occupant a kiss, a fee which, whether refused or not, he very 
seldom friled to obtain.* 

This custom, whicdi seems now-ardays to be going out of 
frshion, is mentioned by Mr. WiUiam Biglow, in a poem 
before the Phi Beta Eappa Society, recited in their dining- 


* William A Banon, who was graduated in 1787, and was tutor from 

1793 to 1800, was “ among his ccmtemporaiies in office.social and 

playful, fond of hotirmats, conundrums, and puns.” Walking one day 
with Shapleigh and another gentleman, the conversation happened to 
turn upon the birthplace of Shapleigh, who was always boasting lhat 
two towns daimed him as their citizen, as the towns, ddes, and islands 
of Greece daimed Homer as a native. Barron, with all the good humor 
ima^able, put an end to the conversation by the following epigram¬ 
matic impromptu: — 

‘‘Bjtteiy and York for Shapld^’s birth contest; 

Battery won the prize, but York came off the best.” 

32 
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TiaTlj August 29, 1811. Speaking of Commencement Day 
and its observances, he says: — 

<‘Now yoimg gallants allure their £ivoiite &ir 
To take a seat in Presidential chair; 

Then seize the long-accustomed fee, the bliss 
Of the half ravidied, half free-granted kiss.” 

The editor of Mr. Peirce’s History of Harvard Universily 
publishes the following curious extracts from Horace Wal¬ 
pole’s Private Correspondence, giving a description of some 
antique chair s £>und in Hngland, exactly of the same con¬ 
struction with the College chair; a circumstance which cor¬ 
roborates the supposition that this also was brought from 
England. 

Horace Walpole to George Montagu, Esq. 

“ Strawberry JEHU, August 20, 1761. 

^^Ihckey Bateman has picked up a whole cloister full of old 
chairs in Herefordtiiire. He bought them one by one, here and 
there in &mi-hoTises, for three and tixpence and a crown apiece. 
They are of wood, the seats triai^ular, the backs, arms, and 1^ 
loaded with tumeiy. A thousand to one but there axe x^enty up 
and down Cheshire, too. If Mr. and Mis. Wetenhall, as they ride 
or drive out, would now and then pick up such a chair, it would 
obhge me greatly. Take notice, no two need be of the same pat¬ 
tern.”— Private Correspondence of Horace WcHpole, Earl of Or- 
fordj VoL n. p. 279. 

Horace Walpole to the Kev. Mr. Cole. 

“ Strawberry H2Z, March 9, 1765. 

“ ^TOen you go into Cheshire, and upon your ramble, may I 
trouble you with a commission ? but about which you must promise 
me not to go a step out of your way. ]VIr. Bateman has got a 
dojster at old Windsor furnished with ancient wooden chairs, most 
of them triangular, but all of various patterns, and carved and 
turned in the most uncouth and whimtical forms. He picked them 
up one by one, for two, three, five, or six shillings apiece, from 
different form-houses in Herefordshire. 1 have long envied and 
coveted them. There may be such in poor cottages in so neigh¬ 
boring a county as Cheshire. 1 should not grudge any expense for 
purchase or carriage, and should be glad even of a couple such for 
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my cloister here. When you are copying inscriptions in a church¬ 
yard in any Tillage, think of me, and step into the first cottage you 
see, but don’t take further trouble than that.”—2hid., YoL UL 
pp. 23, 24, £EX)m Peirces JEKst, Harv, ZJhiv^ p. 312. 

An engraving of the chair is to be found in President 
Quincy’s History of Harvard University, VoL I. p. 288. 

PREVAEICATOR. A sort of an occasional orator; an 
academical phrase in the University of Cambridge, Eng.— 
Johmoru 

He should not need have pursued me through the various shapes 
of a divine, a doctor, a head of a college, a professor, dk prev<mcator^ 
a mathematician. — Bp. Wrerij Monarchy Asserted, Pref. 

It would have made you smile to hear prevaricator, in his joc¬ 

ular way, give him his title and character to fiice.—A. 
lAfe ofAbp. Williams, p. 34. 

See Terbjb-Filius. 

PREVIOUS EXAMINATION. In the English universities 
the Universify examination in the second year. 

Called also the Litti.i>-Go. 

The only practical connection that the Undergraduate usually 
has with the Univeirity, in its corporate capacity, consists in his 
previovs examinatim, alias the ^ Little-Go,” and his final examinar 
tion for a degree, with or without honors. — Bristeds Five Tears 
in an Eng. Vmv., Ed. 2d, p. 10. 

PREX. A cant term fi>r PresideDt. 

After examinalion, I went to the old Prex, and was admitted. 
Prex, by the way, is the same as President. — The Dartmcyuth, 
Vol. IV. p. 117. 

But take a peep with us, dear reader, into that sanOum sancto¬ 
rum, that skull and bones of college mysteries, the Prerfs room.— 
The YcHe Banger, Nov. 10,1846. 

Good old Prex used to get the students together and advise them 
on keeping their faces clean, and blacking their boots, &c. —Amr 
herst Indicator, VoL HL p. 228. 

PRINCE’S STUFF. In the English universities, the fabric 
of which the gowns of the undeigraduates are usually made. 
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[Thdr] every-day habit dijSers nothing as as the govm is con¬ 
cerned, it bdng princess stuffs or other convenient material.— 
Oxford Guide^ Ed. 1847, p. zv. 

See Costume. 

PEINCrPAIi. At Oxford, the president of a college or hall 
is sometimes styled the PrincipaL — Oxf, OaL 

PRIVAT DOCENT. in German universities, a private 
teacher. The so-called Privat Docentai^^ remarks Howitf^ 
“are gentlemen who devote themselves to an academical 
career, who have taken the degree of Doctor, and through a 
public disputation have acquired the right to deliver lectures 
on subjects coimected with their particular department of 
science. They receive no salary, but depend upon the re¬ 
muneration derived from their classes.” — Stuidevit Life of 
Germany^ Am. ed., p. 29. 

PRWATE. At Harvard College, one of the milder punish¬ 
ments is what is called private admordtiony by which a de¬ 
duction of thirty-two marks is made from the rank of the 
offender. So csdled in contradistinction iopMie admofdtion^ 
when a deduction is made, and with it a letter is sent io the 
parent. Often abbreviated into priveOe. 

on the fingers of your mind the reprimands, deductions, 
paiietals, and privates in store for you.”— Oration befiyre H. L, of 
L O. of 0. R, 1848. 

What are parietals, parts, privates now, 

To the still cahnness of that placid brow ? 

Class Poem, Harv. CoU., 1849- 

P]HVATISSIMlBI,p^ Literally, Tnost 

private. In the Gurman universities, an especially private 
lecture. 

To these Privaiissmz, as they are called, or especially private 
lectures, being once agreed upon, no other auditors can be ad¬ 
mitted. — HowUfs Student Life of Germany, Am, ed., p. 35. 

Then my Pnvatissimum — (I Ve been thinTrmff on it 
Por a long time—and in fact begun it) — 

Will cost me 20 Bix-doUars more, 

Please send with the ducats 1 mentioned before. 

The Jdbsiad, in Idt World, VoL IX- p. 281. 
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The use of a Privatissmum I caa’t conjectoie, 

Wlien one is already ten hours at lecture. 

Jbid., YoLJX. p. 448. 

PBIZEMAN. In universities and colleges, one who takes a 
prize. 

The Wrangler’s glory in his well-eamed &xne, 

The jprizeman’s triumph, and the plucked man’s shame. 

The College^ in ElachBood^s Mag.^ May^ 1849. 

PBOBATION. Jn colleges and universitiies, the examination 
of a student as to his quaMcations for a degree. 

2. The time which a student passes in college from the 
period of entering until he is matriculated and received as a 
member in full standing. In American colleges, this is usually 
six months, but can be prolonged at discretion. — OoH Laws. 

PBOGEED. To take a degree. Mr. Halliwell, in his Dic¬ 
tionary of Ardhaic and Provincial Words, says, ^ This term 
is stm used at the English universities.” It is sometimes 
used in American colleges. 

In 1605 he proceeded Master of Arts, and became celebrated as 
a wit and a poet. — Poems of Bishop Corbet, p. jx. 

They that expect \o proceed Bachelors that year, to be examined 
of their sufficiency,..... and such that expect ho proceed Masters 
of Arts, to exhibit their i^opsis of acts. 

They, that are approved sufficient for thmr degrees; proceed. 

— Quincfs JBSst. Harv. Univ., ToL I. p. 518. 

The Overseers ..... recommended to the Goiporation '^to 
take effectual measures to prevent ffiose who proceeded Bachelors 
of Arts, from having entertaimnents of any kind.”— Itdd., YoL U. 
p. 93. 

When he proceeded Bachelor of Arts, he was esteemed one of the 
most perfect scholars that had ever recmved the honors of this 
semmaiy.— Holme^s lAfe of Ezra SiUes, p. 14. 

Masters xnay proceed Bachelors in mther of the Facilities, at the 
end of seven years, &c. — Ocdendar Trin. CoU., 1850, p. 10. 

Of the surviving graduates, the oldest proceeded Bachelor of Arts 
the very Commencement at which Dr. Stiles was elected to the 
Pretidency. — Wodtsefs Discourse, TaJe CdU., Aug. 14, 1850, 
p. 38. 


32 * 
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PROCTOR. Contracted from the Latin procurcEtOTy from pro^ 
cwro ; pro and cvro. 

In the University of Cambridge, Eng., two proctors are 
annnaTly elected, who are peace-of&cers. It is their especial 
duty to attend to the discipline and behavior of all persons 
in statu pupiUariy to search houses of ill-frune, and to take 
into custody women of loose and abandoned character, and 
even those de mcdo suspecUs. Their other duties are not so 
menial in their character, and are different in different uni¬ 
versities. — Gcmu (hJL 

At Oxford, “ the proctors act as university magistrates; 
they are appointed from each college in rotation, and remain 
in office two years. They nominate four pro-proctors to 
assist them. Thmr chief duty, in whidh they are known to 
undergraduates, is to preserve order, and keep the town free 
from improper characters. "When they go out in the evening, 
they are usually attended by two servants, called by the 

gownsmen bull-dogs..The marshal, a dbief officer, is 

usually in attendance on one of the proctors. < • • , is 
also the proctoi^s duty to take care that the cap 
are womintheUniversiiy.*^— The (MUgim^s Guidoy Oxford, 
^ pp. 176,177. 

At Oxford, the proctors jointly have, as has the Vice- 
Chancellor singly, the power of interposing their veto or non 
placety upon all questions in congregation and convocation, 
which puts a stop at once to all further proceedings in the 
matter. These are the ^ censores morum * of the University, 
and their business is to see that the undergraduate members, 
when no longer under the ken of the head or tutors of their 
own college, behave seemly when mixing with the townsmen, 
and restrict themselves, as ffir as may be, to lawful or consti¬ 
tutional and harmless amusements. Their powers extend 
over a drcumference of three miles round the walls of the 
dly. The proctors are easily recognized by their full dress 
gown of velvet sleeves, and bands-encirded neck.” — Oxford 
Gmd&y Ed. 1847, p. xiii. 

At Oxffird, “the two proctors were formerly nearly equal 
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in importance to the "Vice-Chancdlor. Their powers, though 
diminished, are slill considerable, as they administer the 
police of the IJniyeisitj, appoint the Examiners, and have a 
joint veto on all measures brought before Convocation.’^ — 
lAU World, VoL XIT. p. 223. 

The dass of officers called Proctors was instituted at Har- 


vard College in the year 1805, their duly being “to reside 
constantly and preserve order within the walls,’’ to preserve 
order among the students, to see that the laws of the College 
are enforced, “and to exercise the same inspection and au- 
thorily in their particular distrid^ and throughout College 
whidi it is the duly of a parietal Tutor to exercise therein.” 
— Qmncffs JSSsL Haro. Univ., VoL IL p. 292. 

1 believe this is the only college in the United States where 
this class of academical police officers is established. 

1 Abbreviated for Professor. 

PJiOEE. } 


The Proff thought he knew too much to stay here, and so he 
went his way, and 1 saw hhn no more. — The Dartm/outh, YoL IV. 

p. 116. 

For Prqffi and Tutors too, 

Who steer our Hg canoe, 

Prepare their lays. 

YciU lAt. Mag., YoL in. p. 144. 

PEOFESSOR. One that publidy teadxes any sdence or 
branch of learning; particularly, an .officer in a universi^, 
collie, or other seminary, whose business is to read lectures 
or instruct students in a particular branch of learning; as a 
^ofessor of theology or mathematics. — Webster. 

PROFESSORIATE. The office or employment of a professor. 

It is deniable to restore the professoriate. — IaL World, YoL 
Xn. p. 246. 

PROFESSOR OF DUST AND ASHES. A title some¬ 
times jocosely given by students to the person who has the 
care of their rooms. 


Was interrupted a moment just now, by the entrance of Mr. 
C- , the g^tleman who makes the beds, sweeps, takes up the 
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ashes, and supports the dignity of the title, “ Professor of Dust and 
Ashes” — Sketches of WdUcans CkMege, p. 77. 

The South College Prof, of Dust and Ashes has a liuge bill 
against the Society.— Yale Tomahamh^ Feb. 1851. 

PROFICIENT. The degree of Proficient is conferred in the 
University of Vir^nia, in a certificate of proficiency, on 
those who have studied only in certain brancbes taught in 
some of the sdiools connected with that institution. 

PRO MERinS. Latin; literally,j^r A phrase 

customarily used in American collegiate diplomas. 

Then, every crime atoned with case, 

Pro merUis^ recmved degrees. 

IhmbtdJ^s Progress of Dullness, Part I. 

PRO-PROCTOR. In the English universities, an officer ap¬ 
pointed to assist the proctors in that part of their duty only 
which relates to the disdpline and behavior of those persona 
who are in statu pupiUari. — Cam. and Oxf Oal$» 

More familiarly, these officers are called pro's. 

They [the proctors] are assisted in thdr duties by four pro-|aoo- 
tors, each principal being allowed to nominate lus two pro's ,”— 
Oxford Guide, 1847, p. xiii. 

The pro’s have also a strip of velvet on each dde of the gown- 
firont, and wear bands. — Ibid., p. xiiL 

PRO-VICE-CHANCELLOR. In the English universities, 
a depuly appointed by the Tice-Chancellor, who exercises his 
power in case of his illness or necessary absence. 

PROVOST- The President of a college. 

Dr. Jay, on his arrival in England, found there Dr. Smith, Pro¬ 
vost of the College in Pluladelphia, soliciting aid for that institution. 
— JEdst Sketch of Cdxmbia CoU., p. 36. 

At Colombia CoU^, in 1811, an officer was appointed, styled 
Provost, who, in absence of the President, was to supply his place, 
and who, ‘‘besides exercidng the like general superintendence 
with the Preddent," was to conduct the dasdcal studies of the Sen¬ 
ior Class. The office of Provost continued until 1816, when the 
Trustees determined that its powers and duties should devolve upon 
the Pcendent.— Ibid,, p. 81. 
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At Oxford, the dbief officer of some of the colleges bears 
this title. At Cambridge, it is appropriated solely to the 
President of Bongos College. " On the choice of a Provost,” 
says the author of a History of the TJniveraty of Cambridge, 
1753, ^ the Fellows are all shut into the ante-chapel, and out 
of whidi they are not permitted to stir on any account, nor 
none permitted to enter, till they have all agreed on their 
man; which agreement sometimes takes up several days; 
and, if I remember right, they were three days and nights 
confined in choosing the present Provost, and had their beds, 
dose-stools, Sdc, with them, and their commons, &;g. given 
them in at the windows.” — Grrad, ad Oantab^ p. 85. 

PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. Ih Yde College;, a com¬ 
mittee to whom the discretionaiy concems of the College 
are intrusted. They order such repairs of the College 
buildings as are necessary, audit the accounts of the Treas¬ 
urer and Steward, make the annual report of the state of the 
College, superintend the investment of the College funds, in- 
stitute suits for the recovery and preservation of the College 
property, and perform various other duties whidh are enu¬ 
merated m the laws of Yale College. 

At Middlebury College, similar powers are given to a body 
bearing the same name.— haws JURd, OoR, 1839, pp. 4,5. 

PUBLIC. At Harvard CoU^e, the punishment next higher 
in order to b, private admoniUon is called B.piMic admmdiiany 
and oondsts in a deduction of sixfy-fi>ur marks from the rank 
of the offender, accompanied by a letter to the parent or 
guardian. It is often called a pMie. 

See AjDMONmoir, and Petvate. 

PUBLIC DAY. In the University of Virginia, the day on 
which " the certificates and diplomas are awarded to the suc¬ 
cessful candidates, the results of the examinations are an¬ 
nounced, and addresses are delivered by one or more of the 
Badielors and Masters of Arts, and by the Orator appointed 
by the Sodety of the Alumni.”— Get, of JJhiv. of Virginicu 
This occurs on the dosing day of the session, the 29th of June. 
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PUBLIC ORATOR. In the English universities, an officer 
who is the voice of the universiiy on all public occasions, 
who writes, reads, and records all letters of a public nature 
presents, with an appropriate address, those on whom 
honorary degrees are conferred. At Cambridge, this is 
esteemed one of the most honorable offices in the gift of the 
university.— Octim. and (hf* Gcds. 

PUMP. Among German students, to obtain or take on credit; 
to sponge. 

ttnb ^at Utn 0elb tm SBeutel/ 

©0 pumpt ec bte ««• 

CrambmnbuLi Smg. 

PUNY. A young, inexperienced person; a novice. 

Freshmen at Oxford were called purdes oftlie Jirst year. — Hoi- 
Uweffs Diet. Arch, and Prov. Words. 

PUT THROUGH. A phrase very general in its application. 
IVhen a student treats, introduces, or asmsts another, or 
masters a hard lesson, he is said to pta him or it through* 
In a discourse by the Rev- l>r. Orville Dewey, on the Law of 
Progress, referring to these words, he said "he had heard 
a teacher use the characteristie expression that his pupils 
riiould be through^ sudh. and sudh studies. This, he 
said, is a modem practice. We put children through phi¬ 
losophy,—put them through history, — put them through 
Euclid. He had no faith in this plan, and wished to see the 
school teachers set themselves against this forcing process.” 

2. To examine thoroughly and with despatch. 

First Thatcher, then Hadley, Ihen Lamed and Prex, 

Eachjptit our class through in succesrion. 

Presentation Day Songs, June 14,1854. 
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Q. See Cub. 

QUAD- An abbreviation of QuABBAKauB, q. v. 

Hott silently did all come down the staircases into the chapel 
quad^ that evening!— C6lleguin*s Guide^ p. 88. 

His mother had been in Oxford only the week befi)re, and had 
been seen crosang the quad in tears. —Ibid , p. 144. 

QUADRAIsGLE. At Oxford and Cambridge, Eng., the re<>- 
tangolar courts in which the colleges are constructed. 

Soon as the donds divide, and dawning day 
Hats the quadrangle with its earliest ray. 

The CoUege^ in Bladcm>ods Mag,^ May, 1849. 

QUARTER-DAY. The day when quarterly payments are 
made. The day that completes three months. 

At Harvard and Tale Colleges, quarter-day, when the 
officers and instructors receive their quarterly salaries, was 
formerly observed as a holiday. One of the evils which 
prevailed among the students of the former institution, about 
the middle of the last century, was the ^‘riotous disorders 
frequently committed on the quarter-days and evenings,” on 
one of which, in 1764, “the windows of all the Tutors and 
divers other windows were broken,” so that, in consequence, 
a vote was passed that “the observation of quarter-days, in 
distinction from other days, be wholly laid asid^ and that 
the undergraduate be obliged to observe the studying hours, 
and to perform the college exercise, on quarter-day, and the 
day following, as at other time.” — Paireds JERsL Earv, 
TJniv-, p. 216. 

QUESTIOHIST. In the English universities, a name given 
to those who are in the last term of their college course, and 
are soon to be examined for honors or degree.— Webster, 

In the “ Orders agreed upon by the Overseers, at a meet¬ 
ing in Harvard College, !May 6th, 1650,” this word is used 
in the following sentence: “ And, in case any of the Soph- 
isters, Questionists, or Ihceptors foil in the premise re- 
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qniied at their hands, ..... they shall be deferred to the 
following year”; but it does not seem to have gained any 
prevalence in the College, and is used, it is believed, only in 
this passage. 

QT3ILLWHEEL. At the Wesleyan University, “when a 
student,” says a correspondent, “‘knocks under,’ or yields 
a point, he says he quiUwheels^ that is, be acknowledges he 
is wrong.” 


R. 

RAGr. This word is used at Union College, and is thus ex¬ 
plained by a correspondent: “To rag and ragging^ you 
will jSnd of very extensive application, they being employed 
primarily as expressive of what is called by the vulgar 
thieving and stealing, but in a more extended smisO as 
meaning superiority. Thus, if one declaims or composes 
nmdi better than his classmates, he is said to rag all his 
competitors.” 

The common phrase, “ to take the rag i- to excel, 
seems to be the form from which this word has been abbre¬ 
viated. 

EATTR . At Williams and at Bowdoin Colleges, used in the 
phrase “ to rake an X,” i. e. to recite perfectly, ten being the 
number of marks ^ven for the best recitation. 

RAM. A practical joke. 

-in season to be just too late 

A successful ram to peipetrate. 

Sophomore Independent, Union Coll., Nov-1854. 

RAM ON THE CLERGY. At Middlebury College, a 
sjnonyme of the slang noun, “ sell.” 

RANTEI^. At Bethany College, in Virginia, there is “a 
band,” says a correspondent, “calling themsdives 
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formed for the purpose of perpetrating all kinds of rascsdity 
and mischievousness, both on their fellow-stadents and the 
n^hboring people. The band is commanded by one selected 
ficom the parly, called the Grand JRanter^ whose orders are 
to be obeyed under penalty of expulsion of the person of¬ 
fending. Among the tricks commonly indulged in are those 
of robbing hen and turkey roosts, and feasting upon the 
fouits of their labor, of stealing from the neighbors their 
horses, to enjoy the pleasure of a midnight ride;, and to facili¬ 
tate their nocturiial perambulations. If detected, and any 
complaint is made, or if the Faculty are informed of their 
movements, they seek revenge by shaving the tails and manes 
of the fovorite horses belonging to the person informing or by 
some similar trick.” 

BAZOB. A writer in the Yale Literary Magazine defines 
this word in the following sentence: ^^Many of the members 
of this time-honored institution, from whom we ought to ex¬ 
pect better things, not only do their own shavings but actually 
make thdr own rassors. But 1 must explain for the benefit 
of the uninitiated. A pun, in the elegant college dialect, is 
called a razor, while an attempt at a pun is slyled a dch 
rassor. The sick ones are by for the most numerous; how¬ 
ever, once in a while you meet with one in quite respectable 
health.” — VoL XIH. p. 283. 

The meetiiig will be opened with razors by the Society's jester. 
— Tcde Timahmokj Nor. 1849- 

Behold how Donda leads her diosen sons, 

AOL anued with squibs, stale jokes, dviJd razors, puns. 

The GdXImipper, Dec. 1849. 

BEAD. To be studious; to practise much reading; e. g. at 
Oxford, to read for a first class; at Cambridge, to read for 
an honor. In America it is common to speak of ^ reading 
law, medidne,” &c. 

We seven stayed at Christmas up to read ; 

We seven took one tutor. 

Tennyson, Prologue to Princess. 
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In England the Tacations are the very times when yon read most 
BristecPs Five Tears in an Eng. Univ.j Ed. 2d, p. 78. 

This system takes for granted that the students have ^^read” as 
it is termed, -with a private practilioner of medicine.— Cat. Unio. 
of Virginia^ 1851, p. 25. 

READER. In the University of Oxford, one who reads lec¬ 
tures on scdentidc subjects.— LyeJL 

2. At the English universities, a hard student^ nearly 
equivalent to Reading Man. 

Most of the Cantabs are late readers, so that, snppoinng one of 
them to be^n at seven, he will not leave off before half past eleven. 
—Bristeds Eive Years in an Eng. Vhiv., Ed. 2d, p. 21. 

READERSBDIP. In the University of Oxford, the office of a 
reader or lecturer on scientific subjects. — 

READING. In the academic sense, studying. 

One would hardly suspect them to be students at all, did not the 
number of glasses hint that those who carried them had impaired 
their right by late reading.—Brisieds Five Years in an Eng. Umo., 
Ed. 2d, p. 5. 

READING MAN. In the En^h universities a reading 
man is a hard student, or one who is entirely devoted to his 
collegiate studies. — Wehsder. 

The distinction between “ reading men ” and “ nonreading men ” 
began to manifest itself. — Alma Mater, Vol. I. p. 169. 

We might wonder, perhaps, if in England the “ oi wdKKol ” riiould 
be “ reading men” but with us we should wonder were they not. — 
Williams Quarterly, Vol. II. p. 15. 

READING PARTY. In England, a number of students who 
in vacation time, and at a distance fh>m the university, pursue 
their studies together under the direction of a coach, or pri¬ 
vate tutor. 

Of this method of studying, Bristed remarks; «It is not 
impossible to read on a reading-party; there is only a great 
(hance against your being able to do so. As a very general 
rule, a man works best in bis accustomed place of business, 
where he has not only his ordinary appliances and helps, bnt 
his fomihar assodations about him. The time lost in settling 
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down and making one’s self comfortable and ready for work 
in a new place is not inconsiderable, and is all dear loss. 
Moreover, the very idea of a reading-party involves a com¬ 
bination ot two things incompatible,—amnsement and re¬ 
laxation beyond the proper and necessary quantity of daily 
exercise, and hard work at books. 

“ Reading-parties do not confine themselves to England or 
the island of Great JBritain. Sometimes they have been 
known to go as far as Dresden. Sometimes a party is of 
considerable size; when a crack Tutor goes on one, wMch is 
not ofien, he takes his whole team with him, and not nnfre- 
quentiy a Classical and Mathematics Bachelor join their 
pupils.” — Mve Tears in <m JBng, JJhiv.^ Ed. 2d, pp. 199 
- 201 . 

READ UP. Students often speak of reading up, i. e. prepar¬ 
ing themselves to write on a subject, by reading the works of 
authors who have treated of it. 

REBELLION TREE. At Harvard College, a large elm- 
tree, which stands to the east of the south entry of Hollis 
Hall, has long been known by this name. It is supposed to 
have been planted at the request of Dr. Thaddeus M. Harris. 
His son. Dr. Thaddeus W. Harris, the present Librarian of 
the College, says that his i&ther has often told him, that when 
he h^d the office of Librarian, in the year 1792, a number 
of trees were set out m the College yard, and that one was 
planted opposite his room. No. 7 Hollis Hall, under which he 
buried a pewter plate, taken fiom the commons halL On 
this plate was inscribed his name, the day of the month, the 
year, &c. Prom its situation and appearance, the Rebdlion 
Tree ‘would seem to be the one thus described; but it did not 
receive its name until the year 1807, when the fitmous rebel¬ 
lion occurred among the students, and perhaps not until with¬ 
in a few years antecedent to the year 1819. At that time, 
however, this name seems to have been the one by which it 
was commonly known, from the reference which is made to it 
in the Rebdhad, a poem written to commemorate the deeds 
of the rebdllion of that year. 
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And roared as lotzd as lie could 
“ Come on, my lads, let ns rebel!” 

Wih one accord they ^ agree 
To dance aronnd BelelUon Tree. 

Rehdliad^ p. 46. 

But they, rebellions rascals! flee 
For shelter to EeldLion Tree. 

p. 60. 

Stands a tree in flxint of Hollis, 

Dear to Harvard over all; 

But than-desert ns. 

Bather let BebeUion fldl. 

MS. Poem. 

Other scenes axe sometimes enaeted under its branches, as 
the flillowing verses show: — 

“When the old year was drawing towards its dose, 

And in its place the gladsome new one tosg, 

Then members of each dass, with spirits flree, 

Went forth to greet her round Rebdlmi Tree. 

Bound that old tree, sacred to sindents' rights, 

And witness, too, of many wondrous ti^ts. 

In solemn drde all the students passed; 

They danced with spirit, until, tired, at last 
A pause they make, and some a song propose. 

Then " Auld Lang Syne jBrom many voices rose. 

How, as the lamp of the old year dies out, 

They greet the new one with exulting shout; 

They groan for- , and each class they cheer. 

And thus they usher in the &ir new year. 

Poem before H. L. ofl. 0. of O. F., p. 19,1849. 

EECE!NTES. Latin for the Englidi Fbeshmek. Consult 
Clap’s History of Tale College, 1766, p. 124 

BECITATION. In American colleges and sdhools, the re¬ 
hearsal of a lesson by pupils before their instructor. — Web¬ 
ster. 

EECITATION-EOOM. The room where lessons are re¬ 
hearsed by pupils before their instructor. 
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la the older Americaa colleges^ the rooms of the Tutors 
were formerly the redtation-rooms of the classes. At Har- 
Yard College, the benches on whidi the students sat when 
reciting were, when not In use, kept in piles, outside of the 
Tutors’ rooms. When the hour of redtation arrived, they 
would carry them into the room, and again return them to 
their places when the exercise was finished. One of the 
fiivorite amusements of the students was to bum these 
benches; the spot selected for the bonfire being usually the 
green in fix>nt of the old meeting-house, or the common. 

BEdTE. Trandtively, to rehearse, as a lesson to an in¬ 
structor. 

% Intransitively, to rehearse a lesson. The dass will 
recite at eleven o’dock.— Webster. 

This word is used in both forms in Americaa seminaries. 

BECOBD OF MERIT. At Middlebury College " a dass- 
book is kept by eadi instmctor, in which the dharacter of 
each student’s recitation is noted by numbers, and all absences 
fix>m college exercises are minuted. Demerit for absences 
and other irregularities is also marked in like manner, and 
made the basis of disdpline. At the close of each term, the 
average of these marks is recorded, and, when desired, com¬ 
municated to parents and guardians.” This book is called 
the record of merit. — Gcct. Middlehury OoJLy 1850 - 51, p. 17. 

BECTOB. The chief dective oflSlcer of some universities, as 
in France and Scotland. The same title was formerly ^ven 
to the president of a coU^e in ISFew England, but it is not 
now in use. — Webster. 

The title of Bector was ^ven to the chief officer of Yale 
College at the time of its foundation, and was continued until 
the year 1745, when, by “An Act for the more full and com¬ 
plete establishment of Tale College in New Haven,” it was 
changed, among other alterations, to that of President.— 
Ga^s Anneds of Tale GoUege^ p. 47. 

The diief officer of Harvard College at the time of its 
foundation was styled Master or Professor. Mr. Dunster 
33* 
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was cIloscei tlio first Presid&nty in 164^^ and those who sao- 
ceeded him bore this title until the year 168G, when Mr. 
Joseph Dudley, having received the commission of President 
of the Colony, changed for the sake of distinction the tide 
,of Ptesidmt of the GoUege to that of JSeeior, A few years 
after, the title of President was resumed. — Peireds SisL of 
Harv. JJmv.y p. 63. 

BEDE AT. Latin; literally, he may retunu “ It is the cus¬ 
tom in some colleges,” says the Gradus ad Cantabrigians, 
"on coming into residence, to wait on the Dean, and sign 
your name in a hook, kept for that purpose, which is called 
signing your Redeai” —p. 92. 

BEFECTORY. At Oxford, Eng., the place where the mem¬ 
bers of each college or hall dine. This word was originally 
applied to an apartment in convents and monasteries, where 
a moderate repast was taken.— Braside. 

In Oxford there are nineteen colleges and five halls, containing 
dwelling-rooms fi>r the students, and a distinct refectory or dining- 
hall, library, and chapel to each college and halL— Oxf Qwdcj 
1647, p. xvL 

M Princeton College, this name is given to the hall where 
tim stndents eat together in common. — Abbreviated Be- 
SEC. 

BEGEin!'. In the English universities the regents, or re- 
genteSy are members of the university who have certain 
peculiar duties of instruction or government At Cambridge, 
all resident Masters of Arts of less than four years’ standing 
and all Doctors of less than two, are Regents. At Oxford, 
the period of regency is shorter. At both universities, those 
of a more advanced standing, who keep their names on the 
college books, ore called vum-regents* At Cambridge, the 
r^ents compose the upper hous^ and the non-regents the 
lower house of the Senate, or governing body. At Oxfi>rd, 
the regents compose the Oongregadm, which confers de¬ 
grees, and does the ordinary business of the TJmversily. 
The n^eots and non-regents, collectively, compose the Chnr 
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vocation, which is the goveming body in the last resort — 

See Senate. 

2. In the State of New York, the member of a corporate 
body which is invested vdth the saperintendence of sdl the 
colleges, academies, and schools in the State. This board 
consists of twenty-one members, who are called the Regents 
of^ University of the StoAe of New York. They are ap¬ 
pointed and removable by the legislature. They have power 
to grant acts of incorporation for colleges, to visit and inspect 
all colleges, academies, and schools, and to make regulations 
for governing the same.— SuOutes of New York 

8. At Harvard College, an officer chosen &om the Faculty, 
whose duties are under the immediate direction of the Pres¬ 
ident. All we^y lists of absences, monitor's bills, petitions 
to the Faculty for excuse of absences &om the regular ex¬ 
ercises and for making up lessons, all petitions ffir elective 
studies, the returns of the scale of merits and returns of de¬ 
linquencies and deductions by the tutors and proctors, are left 
with the Pegent, or deposited in his office. The Begent also 
informs those who petition ffir excuses, and for elective 
studies, of the decision of the Faq^lty in regard to their 
petitions. Formerly, the Begent assisted in making out the 
quarter or term bills, of which he kept a record, and when 
students were punished by fining, he was obliged to k^pran 
account of the fines, and the offences for which they were 
imposed. Some of his duties were performed by a Free¬ 
man, who was appointed by the Faculty.— Lam Sarv, 
(ML, 1814 and RegtHcEtions, 1850. 

The creation of the office of Begent at Harvard Collie 
is noticed by Professor Sidney 'Willard. In the year 1800 
"an officer was appointed to occupy a room in one of the 
halls to supply the place of a Tutor, for preserving order in 
the rooms in his entry, and to perform the duties that had 
been discharged by the Butler, so ffir as it regarded the keep¬ 
ing of certain records. He was allowed the service of a 
Freshman, and the offices of Butler and of Butler^s Fresh- 
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man were a}K)]i^ed." The title of this new officer was Re¬ 
gent.* — Mefowries of Youth and Manhood, VoL IL p. 107. 

See Fbeshhait, Regent’s. 

REGISTER. In Union College, an officer whose duties are 
ftimilftr to those enumerated under Registbae. He also 
acts, without charge, as fiscal guardian for all students who 
deposit funds in his hands. 

REGISTRAR, y In the English universities, an officer 

REGISTRARY. j who has the keeping of all the public 
records.— Encyc. 

At Harvard Collie, the Corporation appoint one of the 
Faculty to the office of Registrar, He keeps a record of the 
votes and orders passed by the latter body, gives certified 
copies of the same when requisite, and performs other like 
duties. —Laws Univ, at Oanu, Mass,, 1848. 

REGIUS PROFESSOR. A name given in the British uni¬ 
versities to the incumbents of those professorships which 
have been founded by rayed bounty. 

REGULATORS. At Hamilton College, Junior Class af- 
fidr,* writes a correspondent, “ consisting of fifteen or twefify 
members, whose object is to regulate college laws and customs 
according to their own*way. They are known only by their 
deeds. Who the members are, no one out of the band knows. 
Their time for action is in the night” 

RELEGATION. In German universities, the relegation is 
the punishment next in severity to the consiUum oibeundi, 
Howitt explains the term in these words: " It has two de¬ 
grees. Fiist, the simple relegation. This consists in expul¬ 
sion [out of the district of the court of justice within which 
the universify is situated], for a period of from two to three 
years; after which the oftender may indeed return, but can 
no more be received as an academical burger. Secondly, the 
sharper rdegation, which adds to the simple relegation an 
amuKincement of the ffict to the magistrate of the place of 
abode of the offender; and, according to the discretion of the 
court, a exmfinement in an ordinary prison, previous to the 
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banishment is added; and also the sharper relegation can be 
extended to more than four years, the ordinary term,—yes, 
even to pd^etaal expulsion .”—Student Life of Germany^ 
j Am. ed., p. 33. 

BELIG. At Princeton College an abbreviated name for a 
professor of religion. 

RENOWN- German, renommiren^ to hector, to bully. Among 
the students in German universities, to renown is, in English 
popular phrase, “ to cut a swelL” — HowitL 
The spare hours of the forenoon and afternoon are spent in 
dng, in renowning, —that is, in doing things which make people 
stare at them, and in providing duels fat the morrow. — MussdPs 
Tour in Germcmy^ Edinburgh ed-, 1825, Vol. 11. pp, 156, 157. 

We cannot be deaf to the testimony of respectable eyewitnesses, 

who, in proof of these defects, tdl us.of rerumrung” or 

wild irregolatities, in which ^‘the spare hours” of the day are 
spent.— jD. a, WJiUds Address 'before Soc, of the Alumni of Ekarv. 
Univ., Aug. 27,1844, p. 24. 

REPLICATOR. The first discussions of the Sodeiy, called 
Forensic, were in writing, and conducted by only two mem¬ 
bers, styled the Respondent and the Opponent. Subsequent¬ 
ly, a third was added, called a Be^licator, who reviewed the 
arguments of the other two, and decided upon their com¬ 
parative merits.”— Sew^entennial Anniversary of the PM- 
lomathean Society^ Union CkUL^ p. 9. 

REPORT. A word much in use among the students of mii- 
versities and colleges, in the common sense of U> inform 
againsty but usually spoken in reference to the Faculty. 

Thanks to the fiiendly proctor who spared to reyort me. 

Harv^iana^ Vol. IQ. p. 79. 

Ifl hear again 

Of such fdl outrage to the college laws, 

Of such loud tumult after dght o’clock, 

Thou ’It be regoried to the Faculty.—Ihidf., p. 257. 

RESIDENCE. At the English universities, to be “ in resi¬ 
dence ” is to occupy rooms as a member of a college, dther in 
the college itsdf, or in the town where the college is situated. 
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Trinify.ususdlj numbers four hundred undergraduates m 

residence, — Brisled^s Five Years in an Eng, Unw,, Ed. 2d, p. 11. 

At Oxford, an examination, not always a very easy one, must be 
passed before the student can be admitted to residence, — West- 
Tninsier JSeu., Am. ed., YoL XXXV. p. 232. 

[RESIDENT GRADUATE. In the United States, graduates 
who are desirous of pursuing their studies in a place where a 
college is situated, without joining any of its departments, can 
do so iu the capacity of residents or residcjtt gradiuxtes. They 
are allowed to attend the public lectures given in the institu¬ 
tion, and enjoy the use of its library. Like other students, 
they give bonds for the payment of college dues.— OoU, Lceas, 

RESPONDENT. In the sdiools, one who maintains a thetis 
in reply, and whose province is to refute objections, or over¬ 
throw arguments.— Waits, 

This word, with its companion, affirmantj was formerly 
used in American colleges, and was applied to those who 
engaged in the syllogistic discussions then incident to Com¬ 
mencement. ^ ' 

But the main exercises were di^utations upon questions, whermn 
the respondents first made tiieir theses.— Mcdhet^s MagndUa, B. 
IV. p. 128. 

The syllo^tic disputes were hdd between an affirmant and rc- 
spondent, who stood in the side galleries of the church opposite to 
one another, and shot the weapons of their logic over the heads of 
the audience. — Pres. Woohejfs Hist, Disc., Yale ColL^ p. 65. 

In the public exercises at Commencement, I was somewhat re¬ 
marked as a respondent. — Life and Works of John Adorns^ VoL n. 
p. 3. 

RESPONSION- In the University of Oxford, an examina¬ 
tion about the middle of the college course also called the 
IdUh-go, — I^elL 
See Little-go. 

RETRO. Latin; literally, hack. Among the Students of the 
Utuversily of Cambridge, Eng., used to a hMndr 

hand account. “ A cook’s bill of extraordiiu^es not settled 
by the Tnlor.”— Grad, ad Oantab, 
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REVIEW. A second or repeated examination of a lesson, or 
the lesson itself thus re-examined. 

He cannot get the “ advance,** forgets “ the review!* 

Cliilde Harvard, p. 13 . 

RIDER. The meaning of this word, used at Cambridge, Eng., 
is given in the annexed sentence. His ambition is gener¬ 
ally limited to doing riders^ which are a sort of scholia, or 
easy deductions j&om the book-work propositions, like a link 
between them and problems; indeed, the rider being, as its 
name imports, attached to a question, the question is not fully 
answered until the rider is answered also.”— JBristed’s Mve 
Tears in an Mng. Univ,y Ed. 2d, p. 222. 

ROLL A WHEEL* At the University of Vermont, in stu¬ 
dent parlance, to devise a scheme or lay a plot for an election 
or a college spree, is to roU a wJieeL E. g. ^‘John was 
always rolling a lig wheels L e. incessantly concocting some 
plot. 

ROOM. To occupy an apartment; to lodge; an academic use 
of die word — Webster. 

Inquire of any student at our colleges where Mr. B. lodges, 
and you will be told he rooms in such, a building, such a story, 
or up so many jSights of stairs. No. —, to the right or left. 

The Rowes, years ago, used to room in Dartmouth HalL — The 
Dartmouth, Y6L, IV. p. 117, 

Booming in college, it is convenient that they Should have the 
more immediate oversight of the deportment of fhe students.— 
Scenes and Characters in College, p. 133. 

Seven years ago, 1 roomed in this room where we are now.— 
Yode LiL Mag^ VoL AIL p. 114. 

When Christmas came again I came back to this room, but the 
man who roomed here was lightened and ran away. —ihid., Vol- 
XH. p. 114. 

Rent for these apartments is exacted from Sophomores, about 
sixty rooming out of collie. —Burlesque Catalogue, Yale Coll., 
1852-53, p. 26. 

ROOT- A word first used in the sense given below by Dr. 
Paley. “He [Paley] held, indeed, all those little arts of 
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imdeThand address, by which patronage and preferment ace 
so frequently pursued, in supreme contempt. He was not of 
a nature to root; for that was his own expressive term, after¬ 
wards much used in the TTniversity to denote the sort of prac¬ 
tice alluded to. He one day humorously proposed, at some 
social meeting, that a certain contemporary Fellow of his 
Collie [Christ's CoU^e, Cambridge, Eng.], at that time 
distinguished for his elegant and engaging manners, and who 
has since attained no small eminence in the Church of Eng¬ 
land, should be appointed Professor of Mooting^ — Memoirs 
of PoUey* 

2. To study hard; to Dig, q. v. 

JQl-frvored men, eager for his old boots and diseased raiment, 
toim^ him while roo&ng at his Greek.—JEGzn?. Mag,^ Yol. 1. p. 
267. 

EOT. Twaddle, platitude. In use among the students at the 
University of Cambridge, Eng. — Bristed. 

BOWES. The name of a party which formerly existed at 
Dartmouth College. They are thus described in The Dart- 
ToL IV. p. 117: "The Bowes are very liberal in 
thmr notions. The Bow^ don't pretend to say anything 
worse of a fellow than to call him a Bkte, and vice versa.” 

See BnuES. 

BOWINTGr. The making of loud and noisy disturbance; 
acting like a rowdy. 

Flushed with the juice of the grape, all prime and ready for romng^ 
When from the ground 1 raised the fragments of ponderous brickbat. 

Harvardumaj YoL HL p. 08. 

The FeUow-Commoneis generally bmng more di^osed to rowing 
than reading .—Bnsteds Fwe Years in an Eng. Univ.^ Ed. 2d, 
p.34- 

BO W MG^iyiAN. One who is more indined to fast living 
than hard study. Among English students used in contra- 
&tinction to Beabing-Man, q. v. 

Wton they go out to sup, as a reading-man does perhaps once a 
term, and a rowmg-mn twice a week, they eat very moderatdy, 
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ihougli their potations are sometimes of the deepest.— Bristed^s 
Five Years in an Bng. Univ^ Ed. 2d, p. 21. 

ROWjL, At Princeton, Union, and Hamilton Colleges, 

ROWEL.) this word is used to signify a good redtation. Used 
in the phrase, ^ to make a rowV^ From the second of these 
colleges, a correspondent mites: “Also of the wordro«7?; 
if a public speaker presents a telling appeal or passage, he 
would make a perfect rowl^ in the language of all students at 
least.” 

ROWL. To recite wdL A correspondent from Princeton 
College defines this word, “to perform any exercise well, 
recitation, speech, or composition; to succeed in any brandh 
or pursuit.” 

RUSH. At Yale College, a perfect recitation is denominated 
a rush. 

1 got my lesson perfectly, and what is more, made a perfect 
— Y(de Lit Mag.^ Vol. XI11. p. 134. 

Every and fizzle made 
Every body fri^d laid. 

ihtd., YoL XX. p. 186. 

This mark [that of a hammer with a note, “ hit the nail on the 
head”] agnifies that the student makes a capital hit; in other words, 
a decided rush.—YaLe Banger^ Nov. 10, 1846. 

In dreams his many rushes heard. 

Ibid., Oct. 22,1847. 

This word is mudh used among students with the common 
meaning; thus, they speak of “a rusk into joayers,” “a rwsA 
into the redtation-room,” &;c. A correspondent from Dart¬ 
mouth College says: Rushing the Freshmen is putting 
them out of the diapeL” Another from Williams writes: 
“ Such a man is making a and to this we often add — 
for the Valedictory.” 

The gay r^tta where the Ondda led, 

The glorious rushes, Seniors at the head. 

Class Poem, Edro. CoU., 1849. 

One of the Trinity men..... was Twaln-ng a tremendous rush for a 
Fellowship. — Bristeds Five Years in an Eng. Univ., Ed. 2d, p. 158, 
34 
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HUSH. To recite wdl; to make a perfect recitation. 

It iras purchased by the man,—who ‘ really did not look * at 
the lesson on whieh he ^rusJiedJ — YcHe Lit, Mag,, Vol. XIV. 
p. 411. 

Then for the students mark flunks, even though the young men may 
be rusTdng. — Yale Banger, Oct, 1848. 

So they pulled off their coats, and rolled up their sleeves, 

And rushed in Bien. Examination. 

Presentation Day Songs, Yak Coll,y June 14,1854. 

RUSTICATE. To send a student for a time from a college 
or university, to reside in the country, by way of punishment 
for some offence. 

See a more complete definition under Rttstioation. 

And those whose crimes are very great, 

Let us suspend or rusticate, — Behdliad, p. 24. 

The “scope” of what I have to state 
Is to suspend and rusticate, — Ibid,, p. 28. 

The same meaning is thus paraphrastically conveyed: — 
By my offidal power, I swear, 

Ihat you shall smcS the country air. — BebeHiad, p. 45. 

RUSTICATION. la universities and colics, the punish¬ 
ment of a student for some offence, by compiling him to 
leave the institution, and reside for a time in the country, 
where he is obliged to pursue with a private instructor the 
studies with which his class are engaged during Iris term of 
separation, and in which he is obliged to pass a satisfactory 
examination before he can be reinstated in his dass. 

It seems plain from his own verses to Diodati, that ]!^ton had 
incurred rustication, —a temporary dismission into the country, 
with, perhaps, the loss of a term.— Johnson, 

Take then this friendly exhortation, 

The next offence is Rustication, 

MS Poem,\}j John Q. Adams. 

RUST-RINGING, At Hamilton College,“the Freshmen,” 
writes a correspondent, “ are supposed to lose some of their 
verdancy at the end of the last term of that year, and tjhe 
^ringing their rust’ consists in ringing the chapel beR^ 
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commendng at midniglit—until the rope wears out. Dur¬ 
ing the ringing, the upper classes are diverted by the display 
of numerous fire-works, and enlivened by most beautifully 
discordant sounds, called ^music,^ made to issue firom tin 
kettle-drums, horse-fiddles, trumpets, horns, &c., &c.” 


s. 

SACEl To expeL Used at Hamilton G>Uege. 

SAIL. At Bowdoin College, a scdl is a perfect recitation. To 
sail is to recite perfectly. 

SAINT. A name among students for one who pretends to 
particular sanctity of manners. 

Or if he had been a hard-reading man from choice,—or a stapid 
man,—or a “smnf,”—no one would have troubled themselves 
about him.— Blackwood^s Mag., Eng. ed., Vol. LX. p. 148. 

SALTING- THE FRESHMEN. In reference to this cus¬ 
tom, whidbi belongs to Dartmouth College, a correspondent 
&om that institution writes: "There is an annual trick of 
^scMng the Ihreshmen^ which is putting salt and water on 
their seats, so that their clothes are injured when tli^y sit 
down.’’ The idea of preservation, deanliness, and health is 
no doubt intended to be conveyed by the use of the whole¬ 
some articles salt and water. 

SALIJTATOBTAN. The student of a college who pronounces 
the salutatoiy oration at the annual Commencement — Web- 
ster. 

SALUTATORY. An epithet applied to the oration which 
introduces the exercises of the Commencements in American 
colleges.— Webster. 

The oration is often called, simply, The Salataitorg. 

And we ask our fnends “ out in the world,” whenever they meet 
an educated man of the class of ’49, not to ask if he had the Vale- 
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dictory or SabOatory^ but if be takes the ludicator.— AyrJkerst Indi^ 
cator, VoL II. p. 96. 

SATIS. Latin; liteocally, enough. In the Universiiy of Cam¬ 
bridge, Eng., the lowest honor in the schools. The manner 
in whidi this word is used is explained in the Gradus ad 
Gantabii^am, as follows: “ jSatis dispvtasti; whidi is as 
mndi as to say, in the colloquial style, * Bad enough.’ Satis 
et lene disputasti, Pretty fair,—tolerable.’ Satis et optime 
disputasti, ^Go thy ways, thou flower and quintessence of 
Wranglers.’ Such are the compliments to be expected from 
the Moderator, after the act is heptr — p. 95. 

S. B. An abbreviation for Scierdiee BaccodaureuSj Bachelor in 
Science. At Harvard College, this degree is conferred on 
those who have pursued a prescribed course of study for 
at least one year in the Scientiflc School, and at the end of 
that period passed a satisfrctory examination. The difrerent 
degrees of excellence are expressed in the diploma by the 
words, cum laude^ cum magna laude^ cum mmma lauds. 

SCARLET DAT. In the Church of England^ certain 
val days are styled scarlet days. On these occasion^ the 
doctors in the three learned professions appear in their scarlet 
robes, and the noblemen residing in the universities wear 
thdr foil dresses.— Grad, ad CaTttdb. 

SCHEME. The printed papers which are given to the stu¬ 
dents at Yale College at the Biennial Examination, and which 
contain the questions that are to be answered, are denomi¬ 
nated schemes. They are also called, simply, 

See the down-cast air, and the blank despmr. 

That ^ts on each Soph’moro feature, 

As his bleared eyes gleam o’er that horrid scheme ! 

Songs of Yale, 1853, p. 22. 
Olmsted served an apprenticeship setting up types, 

For the schemes of Bien. Examination. 

Presentation Day Songs, June 14,1854. 
health to the tutors who gave ns good schemes, 

Vive la compagnie I 

Songs, Biennial Jutnlee^ 1855. 
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SCHOLAE. Any member of a college, academj, or school 
2. An undergraduate in English universities, who belongs 
to the foundation of a collie, and receives support in part 
from its revenues. — Webster* 

SCHOLAE OF THE HOUSE. At Yale CoUege, those are 
called Scholars of the JBxmse who, bj supeiiorilj in scholarship, 
become entitled to receive the income arising from certain 
foundations established for the purpose of promoting learning 
and literature. In some cases the recipient is required to 
remain at New Haven for a specified time, and pursue a 
course of studies under the direction of the Faculty of the 
College. — Sketches of Yale GoU*, p. 86. Laws of Yale QoJL 
2. "The scholar of the housef says President Woolsey, 
in his Historical Discourse, — ^scholaris cedUitus of the 
Latin laws, — before the institution of Berkeley’s scholar¬ 
ships which had the same title, was a kind of asdile appointed 
by the President and Tutors to inspect the public buildings, 
and answered in a degree to the Injector known to our 
present laws and practice. He was not to leave town until 
the Friday after Commencement, because in that we^ more 
than usual damage was done to the buildings.” — p. 43. 

The duties of this officer are enumerated in the annexed 
passage. " The Scholar of the House, appointed by the 
President, shall diligently observe and set down the glass 
broken in Collie windows, and every other damage done 
in College, together with the time when, and the person by 
whom, it was done; and every quarter he shall make up a bill 
of such damages, charged gainst every scholar according to 
the laws of College, and deliver the same to the President or 
the Steward, and the Scholar of the House shall tarry at Col¬ 
lege until Friday noon after the public Commencement, and in 
that time shsdl be obliged to view any damage done in any 
chamber upon the information of him to whom the chamber 
is assigned.” — Laws of Yale OolLy 1774, p. 22. 

SGHOLAESHIP. Exhibition or maintenance for a scholar; 
foundation for the support of a student.— Ainsworth* 

34* 
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SCHOOL. The Schools, the seminaries for teaching 
logic, metaphysics, and theology, which were formed in the 
Middle Ages, and which were characterized by academical 
disputations and subtilties of reasoning; or the learned men 
who were engaged in discussing nice points in metaphysics or 
theology. — Webster. 

2. In some American colleges, the different departments 
for teaching law, medicine, divinily, &c. are denominated 
echooh. 

3. The name given at the University of Oxford to the place 
of examination. The prindpal exercises consist of disputa¬ 
tions in philosophy, divinity, and law, and are always con¬ 
ducted in a sort of barbarous Latin. 

I attended the Schools several times, with the view of acquiring 
the tact and sdf-possesfflon so requirite in these public contests. — 
Abna Mater, VoL IL p. 39. 

There were only two sets of men there, one who &gged ui^ 
mittin^y jfor the Schools, and another devoted to ffivoHly and dis- 
ripadon.— Bristed^s Five Years in an Eng. Uhw., Ed. 2d, p. 141. 

B. 6. L» At the English univ^ishies, one who is pursuing 
law studio and has mA y4t received the degree of B. C. L. 
or D. C. L., is designate S. C- L., Student in or of Owil 
Law. 

At the University of Cambridge, Eng., persons in this 
rank who have kept their acts wear a full-sleeved gown, tmd 
are entitled to use a B. A. hood. 

SCONCE. To mulct; to Jfine. Used at the University of 
Oxford. 

A young fellow of Baliol College, having, upon some discontent, 
cut his throat very dangerously, the Master of the College sent his 
servitor to the buttery-book to sconce (i. e. fine) him 5s. ; and, says 
the Doctor, tdl him &e next lame he cuts his throat I’ll sconce him 
ten.— Terras-JFUius, No. 39. 

Was sconced in a quart of ale for quoting Latin, a passage ffom 
Juvenal; murmured, aud the fine was doubled.— The Etonian, 
VoL Up. 391. 
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SCOUT. A cant term at Oxford for a college servant or 
waiter.— Oxford Guide. 

My scout, indeed, is a very learned fellow, and has an excellent 
knack at nang hard words. One morning he told me the gentle- 
man in the next room contagious to mine desired to speak to me. 
I once overheard him give a fellow-servant very sober advice not 
to go astray, but be tme to his own wife; for iddatry would surely 
bring a man to instruction, at last. — The Studmt, Oxf. and Cam., 
1750, VoL L p. 55. 

An anteroom, or vestibule, which serves the purpose of a scours 
pantry. — The Etonian, VoL 11. p. 280. 

Scouts are usually pretty communicative of eSl they know. — 
Blackwoods Mag., Eng. ed., VoL LX. p. 147. 

Sometimes used in American colleges. 

In order to quiet him, we had to send for his &ctotnm or scout, 
an old black fellow. — Yale Lit. Mag, VoL XL p. 282. 

SCRAPE. To insult by drawing the feet over the floor.— 
Grose. 

But in a manner quite undvil, 

They hissed and scraped him like the deviL 

lid)elhcid, p. 37. 

“I doindst,” 

Quoth he, “ that two, who scraped and hissed, 

Shall be condemned without a jury 

To pass the winter months in rure.” — lUd., p. 41. 

They not unfrequently rose to open outrage ox s^e pmsonal 
molestation, as casting missiles through his windows at night, or 

scraping him” by day.— A Tour through College, Boston, 1832, 
p. 25. 

SCRAPING. A drawing of, or the act of drawing, the feet 
, over the floor, as an insult to some one, or merely to cause 
disturbance; a shuffling of the feet. 

New lustre was added to the dignity of thdr feelings by the 
pathetic and impresrive manner in which they expressed them, 
whidi was by stamping and scraping majestically with their feet, 
when in the presence of the detested tutors. — Don Quixotes at 
College, 1807. 
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The T¥^f>yniTig and evening daily prayers were, on the next day 
(Thursday), interrupted by scraping, whistling, groaning, and other 
disgraceful noises.— CircTdar, Harvard Cc^ge, 1834, p. 9. 

This word is nsed in the universities and colleges of both 
England and America. 

SCREW. In some American colleges, an excessive, unneces¬ 
sarily minute, and annoying examination of a student by an 
iostractor is called a screw. The instructor is often desig¬ 
nated by the same name. 

Haunted by day with fearful screw. 

Harvard Lyceum, p. 102. 
Screws, duns, and other sudi like evils. 

BehelUad, p. 77. 

One must experience all the stammering and stuttering, the un- 
^ding doubtings and guessings, to understand fully the power of a 
mathematical screw, — Harv, Beg,, p. 378. 

The consequence was, a patient submis^n to the screw, and a 
loss of college honor? and patronage. — A Tour through CoUege, 
Boston, 1832, p. 26. 

I’ll tell him a whopper next time, and astonish him so that he’ll 
inget lus screws, — Yale LU, Mag,, YoL XL p. 836. 

What a darned screw our tutor is.— Hnd, 

Appr^enaon of the severity of the examination, or what in after 
times, by an academic figure of speech, was caUed screwing, or a 
screw, was what excited the chief dread. — Willard's Memories of 
Youth and Manhood, YoL I. p. 256. 

Passing such an examination is often denominated tcfeing 
a screw. 

And sad it is to take a screw. 

Harv. Beg., p. 287. 

2. At Bowdoin College, an imperfect recitation is called a 
screw. 

You never should look hlue, dr, 

If you chance to take a “ screw, dr, 

To us it’s nothing new, dr. 

To drive dull care away. 


The Bowdoin Oreed, 
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We’ve felt the cmel, tortoriiig screw, 

And oft its driver’s ire. 

Sonff, Sophomore Supper, Bowdom Cod; 1850. 

SCREW. To press with an excessive and unnecessarilj mi¬ 
nute examination. 

Who would let a tutor knave 
Screw him like a Guinea slave! 

ReheOiad, p. 53. 

Have I been screwed, yea, deeded mom and eve, 

Some dozen moons of this collegiate life ? 

Harvardiarui, Yol. HI. p. 255. 

O, I do well remember when in college, 

How we fought reason, —battles all in play, — 

Under a most portentous man of knowledge. 

The captain-general in the bloodless tiay; 

He was a wise man, and a good man, too. 

And robed himself in green whene’er he came to screw. 

Out Chronicle of^%^, Boston, 1827. 

In a note to the last quotation, the author says of the word 
screw: “For the information of the inexperienced, we ex- 
phdn this as a term quite rife in the universities, and, taken 
substantively, signifying an intellectual nonplus ” 

At last the day is ended. 

The tutor screws no more. 

Emch, Mag,, YoL XLY. p-195. 

SCREWINGr UP. The meaning of this phrase, as understood 
by English Cantabsi, may be gathered firom the following 
extract. “ A magnificent sofa will be lying close to a door 

.bored through &om top to bottom from the screwing 

vp of some former unpopular tenant; “ screwing up being 
the process of fiistening on the outride, with nails and screwy 
every door of the hapless wightis apartments. This is done 
at night, and in the morning the gentleman is leaning three- 
fourths out of his window, bawling for rescue.” — Westmin^ 
ster Rev., Am. Ed., VoL XXXY. p. 239. 

SCRTBBLING-PAPER. A kind of writing-paper, rather 
inferior in quality, a trifle huger than foolscap, and used at 
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the English universities by mathematiGians and in the lecture- 
room.— Bristed, Grad, ad Oardcib. 

Cards are commonly sold at Cambridge as scrWblmg-paper.” 
Wedrrdnster Bev,^ Am. ed., Yol. XXXV. p. 238. 

The summer apartment contained only a big standing-desk, the 
eternal “ scribUing-^aper,” and the half-dozen matliematical works 
required .—Bristeds Five Tears in an Eng. Umv.^ Ed. 2d, p. 218. 

SCROXJGE. An exaction. A very long lesson, or any hard 
or unpleasant task, is usually among students denominated a 
scrauge. 

SCROUGE. To exact; to extort; said of an instructor who 
imposes difficult tasks on his pupils. 

It is used provindahy in England, and in America in 
some of the Northern and Southern States, with the mean¬ 
ing to crowds to sqm&se. — BartMs Diet, of Arnericanisms. 

SCRUB. At Columbia College, a servant 

2. One who is disliked for his meanness, ill-breeding or 
vulgarity. Nearly equivalent to Spoon, q. v. 

SCRUBBY. Possessing the qualities of a scrub. ParliaRy 
^onymous with the adjective Spoont, q. v. 

SCRUTATOR. In the University of Cambridge, England, 
an officer whose duty it is to attend all Congregations^ to 
read the graces to the lower house of the Senate, to gather 
the votes secretly, or to taJke them openly in scrutiny, and 
publicly to pronounce the assent or dissent of that house. — 
Chm. GaL 

SECOND-YEAR MEN. In the University of Cambridge, 
Eng., the title of Second-Year Men^ or JuTdor Sophs or 
S(phisters, is given to students during the second year of 
their residence at the Universify. 

SECTION COURT. At Union College, the college buildings 
are divided into sections, a section comprising about fifteen 
rooms. Within each section is established a court, which is 
composed of a judge, an advocate, and a secretary, who are 
chosen by the students resident theiein firom their own num¬ 
ber, and Imld thmr offices during one college term. Each 
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section court daims the power to summon for trial any in¬ 
habitant within the bounds of its jurisdiction who may be 
charged with improper conduct The accused may either 
defend himsdf, or select some person to plead for him, such 
residents of the section as choose to do so acting as jurors. 
The prisoner, if found guiliy, is sentenced at the discretion of 
the court, — generally, to treat the company to some specified 
drink or dainly. These courts often give occasion for a great 
deal of fun, and sometimes call out real wit and eloquence. 

At one of our section courts” which those who expected to 
enter upon the stady of the law used to hold, &c. — The Parthe¬ 
non, Union CoU,, 1851, p. 19. 

SECTION OFFICER. At Union College, each section of 
the college bufidiogs, containing about fifteen rooms, is under 
the supervision of a professor or tutor, who is styled the sec¬ 
tion officer. This officer is required to see that there be no 
improper noise in the rooms or corridors, and to report the 
absence of students from chapel and recitation, and ftom their 
rooms during study hours. 

SEED. In Yale College this word is used to designate what-" 
is understood by the common cant terms, "a youth ”; “ case ”; 

" bird ”; “ b’hoy ”; “ one of 'em.” 

While tutors, every sport defeating, 

And under feet-wom stabs secreting, 

And each dark lane and alley beating, 

Hunt up the seeds in vain retreating. 

Vale Banger, Nov. 1849. 

The wretch had dared to flunk a gory seed! 

Ibid,, Nov. 1849. 

One tdds his jokes, the other tells his beads, 

One talks of saints, the other dngs of seeds. 

Ibid., Nov. 1849. 

But we are “ seeds” whose rowdy deeds 
Make up the drunken tale. 

YoHe Tomdumh, Nov. 1849. 
Fust Greek he enters; and with reckless ^eed 
He drags o’er stumps and roots each hapless seed. 

Ibid., Nov. 1849. 
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Each one a bold $eed^ well fit for the deed, 

But of course a little bit flurried. 

Ibd.^ May, 1852. 

SEEDY. At Tale College, rowdy, riotous, turbulent. 

Aid snowballs, fidling thick and fiist 
As oaths from Beedy Senior crowd. 

Fafe GdUmipper^ Nov. 1848. 

A seedy Soph beneath a tree. 

Ycde Battery^ Feb. 1850. 

2. Among English Cantabs, not well, out of sorts, done 
up; the sort of feeling that a reading man has after an ex¬ 
amination, or a rowing man after a dinner with the Beefsteak 
Club. Also^ silly, easy to perform. — Bristed. 

The omier of the apartment attired in a very old dresinng-gown 
and dippers, half burled in an axm-ehair, and looking what some 
young ladies call interesting, i. e. pale and seedy. — Bmie^s Five 
Years in an Eng. Univ., Ed. 2d, p. 151. 

You will seldom find anything very seedy set for Tambiiia- — 
Ibid., p. 182. 

SELL. An unexpected reply; a deception or trldb 

In the Literary World, March 15,1851, is the following 
esplanation of this word: Mir. Phillips’s first introduction to 
Curran was made the occasion of a mystification, or practical 
joke, in which Irish wits have excelled since the time of Dean 
Swifi^ who was wont (tnde his letters to Stella) to call these 
jocose tricks seB/ from selling a bargain.” The word 
bargain, however, which Johnson, in his Dictionary, defines 
"an nnespected reply tending to obscenity,” was formerly 
used more generally among the English wits. The noun seU 
has of late been revived in this country, and is used to a cer¬ 
tain extent in New York and Boston, and especially among 
the students at Cambridge. 

I sought some hope to borrow, by thinTcmg it a " seU,** 

By fimcying it a ficfion, my anguish to di^L 

Poem before die ladma ofHarv. CoU., 1850, p. 8, 

SELL. To give an unexpected answer; to deceive; to cheat. 

For the love you bear me, never tell how badly I was 
Tale LU. Mag., Vol. XX. p. 94. 
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The use of this verb is much more common in the Umted 
States than that of the noun of the same spelling, which is 
derived from it; for instance, we frequently read in the news¬ 
papers that the Whigs or Democrats have been sold, L e. de¬ 
feated in an election, or cheated in some political a£^. The 
phrase to sell a hargain, which Bailey defines " to put a sham 
upon one,” is now scarcely ever heard. Ifc was once a fiivor- 
ite expression with certain English writers. 

Where sold lie hargains, Whipstitch ?—Dry dens 

No maid at court is less ashamed, 

Howe’er for seUmg bargains fiuned.— Smft. 

Dr. Sheridan, famous tor punning, intending to sell a bargain, 
said, he had made a very good pun.— Swift, Bons Mots de SteUa. 

SEMESTER. Latin, semestris, sex, six, and mensis, month. 
In the German universities, a period or term of six months. 
The course of instruction occupies six semesters. Class dis¬ 
tinctions depend upon the number of semesters, not of years. 
During the first semester, the student is called Fox, in the 
second Bwnd Fox, and then, successively, Tbimg Bursch, 
Old Bursch, Old Bimse, and Moss-covered Bead. 

SENATE. In the University of Cambridge, England, the 
legislative body of the University. It is divided into two 
houses, called Regent and Non-Regent. TheLfiirmer con¬ 
sists of the vice->chancellor, proctors, taxors, Ji^decatqrs, and 
esquire-beadles, all masters of arts of less man five years’ 
standing, and all doctors of divinily, dvil law, and physic, of 
less than two, and is called the Uppeb House, or White- 
Hoou House, fiK>m its members wearing hoods lined with 
white silk. The latter is composed of masters of arts of five 
years’ standing, bachelors of divinily, and doctors in the three 
frculties of two years’ standing, and is known as the Loweb 
House, or Black-Hood House, its members wearing black 
silk hoods. To have a vote in the Senate, the graduate must 
keep his name on the books of some college (which involves 
a small annual payment), or in the list of the commmanUs in 
mOJd. — Webster. Gam. OdL lAt. World, VoL XH. p- 283. 

35 
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2. At Union College, the members of the Senior Class form 
what is csdled the Senate, a body organized after the manner 
of the Senate of the United States, for the purpose of be¬ 
coming acquainted with the forms and practice of legislation. 
The members of the Junior Class compose the House of 
Representatives. The following account^ showing in what 
manner the Senate is conducted, has been famished by a 
member of Union CoUege- 

" On the last Friday of the third term, the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives meet in their hall, and await their initiation to 
the Upper House. There soon appears a committee of three, 
who infi)rm them by their chairman of the readiness of the 
Senate to receive them, and perhaps enlarge upon the im¬ 
portance of the coming trust, and the abilily of the House to 
£01 it 

“^SVhen this has been done, the House, headed by the 
committee, proceed to the Senate Chamber (Senior Chapel), 
and are arranged by the committee around the President, the 
Senators (Seniors) meanwhile having taken the second floor. 
The Preddent of the Senate then rises and ddivers an appro¬ 
priate address, infomung them of their new dignities and the 
grave responsibilities of their station. At the conclusion of 
this they take their seats, and proceed to the election of offi¬ 
cers, viz. a President, a Vice-President, Secretary, and Treas¬ 
urer. The President must be a member of the Faculty, and 
is chosen for a term; the other officers are selected from the 
House, and continue in office but half a term. The drst Vice- 
Presidency of the Senate is considered one of the highest 
honors conferred by the dass, and great is the strife to ob¬ 
tain it. 

*‘The Senate meet again on the second Friday of the next 
term, when they receive the inaugural message of the Presi¬ 
dent. He then divides them into seven districts, each district 
induding the students residing in a Section, or HaU of Col¬ 
lege, except the seventh, which is filled by the students lodg¬ 
ing in town. The Senate is also divided into a number of 
standing committees, as Law, Ethics, Political Economy. 
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Business is referred to these committees, and reported on by 
them in the usual manner. The lime of the Senate is prin¬ 
cipally occupied with the discussion of resolutions, in com¬ 
mittee of the whole; and these discussions take the place of 
the usual Friday afternoon recitation. At Commencement 
the Senate have an orator of their own election, who must, 
however, have been a past or honorary member of their body. 
They also have a conunittee on the ^ Conunencement Card.’ ’’ 

On the same subject, another correspondent writes as fol¬ 
lows : — 

“ The Senate is composed of' the Senior Class, and is in¬ 
tended as a school of parliamentary usages. The officers are 
a President^ Vice-President, and Secretary, who are chosen 
once a term. At the dose of the second term, the Junior 
Class are admitted into the Senate. They are introduced by 
a committee of Senators, and are expected to remain standing 
and uncovered during the ceremony, the President and Senar 
tors being seated and covered. After a short address by the 
President, the old Senators leave the house, and the Juniors 
proceed to elect their officers for the third term. Dr. Thomas 
C. Reed who was the founder of the Senate, was always 
elected President during his connection with the College, but 
rarely took his place in the chamber except at the introduc¬ 
tion of the Juniors. The Vice-President for the third term, 
who takes a part in the ceremonies of commencement, is con¬ 
sidered to hold the highest honor of the class, and his election 
is attended with more excitement than any other in the 
College.” 

See CojioiBNCEMCBNT Cabd; House op Repeesenta- 

TTVBS. 

SENATE-HOUSE. At the University of Cambridge, Eng., 
the building in which the public business of the University, 
such as examinations, the passing of graces, and admission to 
degrees, is carried on. — Oam. Chiide. 

SENATUS ACADEMICUS. At Trinity CoUege, Hartford, 
the Senatus Academicus consists of two houses, known as tho 
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C 0 BPORA.T 10 N and the House op Convocation, q. v.—■ 
OaleTidar Trin* OoTL^ 1850, p. 6. 

SEKE. An abbreviation for Senior. 

Magnificent Jnns, and lazy Senes. 

Yale Banger, Nov. 10,1846. 

A rare young blade is the gallant Sene. 

Ibid., Nov. 1850. 

SENIOE. One in the fourth year of his collegiate course at 
an American college; ori^ally called Senior SopMster. 
Also one in the third year of his course at a theological 
seminary. — Webster. 

See SopmsTER. 

SENIOE. Noting the fourth year of the collegiate course in 
Acaerican colleges, or the third year in theological semi¬ 
naries.— Webster. 

SENIOE BACHELOE. One who is in his third year afier 
tahing the degree of Badielor of Arts. It is farther explained 
by President Woolsey, in his Historical Discourse: “ Bache¬ 
lors were called Senior, Middle, or Junior Bachelors, aioot^rd- 
ing to the year rince graduation and before taking the degree 
of Master.’’ — p. 122. 

SENIOE CLASSIC. At the Universily of Cambridge, Eng., 
the student who passes best in the voluntaiy examination in 
classics, which SjUows the last required examination in the 
Senate-House. 

No one stands a chance for Senior Classic sdongade of him. 
— Bnsteds Five Years in an Eng. Univ., Ed. 2d, p. 55. 

Two men who had been rivals aU the way through school and 
through college were racing for Senior Classic. — Ihvd, p. 253. 

SENIOE FELLOW. At Trinity College, Hartfi>rd, the 
Senior Fellow is a person chosen to attend the college exami¬ 
nations during the year. 

SENIOE FBESHMAN. The name of the second of the 
four classes into which undergraduates arc divided at Trinity 
Cdkge, Dublin. 

SENIORITY. la the Dniversity of Cambridge, Eng., the 
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eight Senior Fdlows and the Master of a college compose 
what is called the Seniority. Their decisions in all matters 
are generally conclusive. 

My duty now obliges me, however reluctantly, to biing you be¬ 
fore the Senionty. —Jdma Mater, VoL L p. 75. 

SENIOR OPTIME. Those who occupy the second rank m 
honors at the <dose of the final examination at the University 
of Cambridge, Eng-, are denominated Senior Optimes. 

The Second Glass, or that of Senior Cfptimes, is larger in number 
[than that of the Wranglers3, usually exceeding forty, and some¬ 
times reaching above sixty. This elajw contains a number of dis¬ 
appointments, many who expect to be Wranglem, and some who 
are generally expected to be. — Bristed^s JFioe Years in an Eng. 
Unto., Ed. 2d, p. 228. 

The word is frequently abbreviated. 

The Pembroker.had the pleasant prospect of getfang up all 

his mathematics for a place among the Senior Ops. — lUd., p. 158. 

He would get just questions enough to make him a low Senior 
Op. — Ihid.,p. 222. 

SENIOR ORATION. “The custom of delivering Senior 
OratioTis” says a correspondent, “is, I think, confined to 
Washington and Jefferson Colleges in Pennsylvania. Eadh 
member of the Senior Class, taking them in alphabetical or¬ 
der, is required to deliver an oration before graduating, and 
on such nights as the Facul^ may decide. The public are 
invited to attend, and the speaking is continued at appointed 
times, until each member of the Class has spoken.’* 

SENIOR SOPHISTER. At the University of Cambridge, 
Eng., a student in the third year of his reridence is called a 
Senior Soph or Sophister. 

2. In some American colleges, a member of the Senior 
Gass, i. e. of the fourth year, was formerly designated a 
Senior Sophister. 

See SoPHiSTEB. 

SENIOR WRANGLER lii the University of Cambridge, 
Eng., the Senior Wrangler is the student who passes the best 
85 * 
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examination in the Senate-Hons^ and by consequence holds 
the first place on the Mathematical Tnpos. 

The only road to honors and their accompanying emol¬ 

uments in the University, and virtually in all the Colleges, except 
Trinity, is through mathematical honors, all candidates fi>r the Cla^ 
seal Tripos being obliged as a preliminary to obtain a place in that 
mathematical list which is headed by the Senwr Wrangler and 
tailed by the Wooden Spoon. — Bnste^s Five Years in an Eng. 
Univ.j Ed. 2d, p. 34. 

SEQUESTER To cause to retire or withdraw into obseurity. 
Ih the following passage it is used in the collegiate sense of 
suspend or rusticate. 

Though they were adulti, they were corrected in the Collie, 
and sequestered, &e. for a lime.— Winthrop*8 Journal, ly Savage, 
VoL n. p. 88. 

SERYFTOR. In the TJniversily of Oxford, an undergraduate 
who is partly supported by the college funds. Servitors fi>r- 
merly waited at table, but this is now dispensed with- The 
order similar to that of the servitor was at Cambridge styled 
the order of Sub-sissars. This has been long extinct. The 
sizar at Cambridge is at present nearly equivalent to the 
Oxford servitor .— €fent. Mag., 1787, p. 1146. Erande. 

“ It ought to he known,” observes De Quincey, “ that the 
class of ‘ servitors,^ once a large body in Oxford, have grad¬ 
ually become practically extinct under the growing liber¬ 
ality of the age. They carried in their academic dress a 
mark of their inferiority; they waited at dinner on those of 
higher rank, and performed other menial services, humiliat¬ 
ing to themselves, and latterly felt as no less humiliating to 
the general name and interests of learning ”—life and Mari¬ 
ners, p. 272- 

A reference to the cruel custom of “hunting the servitor” 
is to be found in Sir John Hawkins’s Life of Dr. Johnson, 

p. 12. 

SESSION. At some of the Southern and Western colleges of 
the Umted States, the time daring which instruction is reg¬ 
ularly given to the students; a term. 
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Hie session conmiences on the 1st of October, and continues mth- 
out interruption until the 29th of June.— Oxt. ofUnw. ofyir-^ 
gmia, 1S51, p. 15. 

SEVENTY-EIGHTH PSAiM. The recollections which 
(duster around this Psalm, so well known to aH jhe AlnmTii 
of Harvard,^ are of the most pleasant nature. For more 
than a hundred years, it has been sung at the dinner given 
on Commencement day at Cambridge and for more than a 
half-century to the tune of St. Martin’s. Mr. Samuel Shap- 
leigh, who graduated at Harvard College in the year 1789, 
and who was afterwards its librarian, on the leaf of a hymn- 
book makes a memorandum in reference to this Ps£dm, to the 
effect that it has been sung at Cambridge on Commencement 
day “from immemoridU^ The late Rev. Dr. John 
Pierce, a graduate of the class of 1793, referring to the 
same subject, remarks: “The Seveniy-eighth Psalm, it is 
supposed, has, from the foundation of the GoOege^ been sung 
in the common version of the day.” In a poem, entitled 
Education, ddivered at Cambridge before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, by Mr. William Biglow, July 18th, 1799, speaking 
of the conduct and manners of the students, the author says: — 
“ Like pigs they eat, they drink an ocean dry. 

They steal like France, hke Jacobins they He, 

They raise the very Devil, when called to prayers, 

< To sons transmit the same, and they again to theirs ’ 

and, in explanation of the last line, adds this note: “ Allud¬ 
ing to the Psahn whicdi is always sung in Harvard Hall on 
Commencement day.” In his account of some of the exer- 
(uses attendant upon the Commencement at Harvard College 
in 1848, Professor Sidney Willard observes: “At the Com¬ 
mencement dinner the sitting is not of long duration; and we 
retired £com table soon after the singing of the Psalm, which, 
with some variation in the version, has been sung on the same 
oc(»ision from time immemorial.”— Memoirs of Yeudi cmd 
Manhood, VoL II. p. 65. 

But that we cannot take these accounts as correct in thmr 
fnU extent^ appears ftom an entry in the MS. Diary of Chief 
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Justice Sewall ^dating to a Commencement in 1685^ which 
he doses with these words: “ After Dinner y* 3d part of y® 
103d Ps. was sung in y® Hall." 

In the year 1793, at the dinner on Commencement Day, 
the Rev. Joseph Willard, then President of the College^ re¬ 
quested Mr. afterwards Dr. John Pierce, to set the tune tor 
the Psalm; with which request having complied to the sat¬ 
isfaction of all present, he j6x)m that period until the time of 
his death, in 1849, performed this service, being absent only 
on one occasion. Those who have attended Commencement 
dinners during the latter part of this period cannot but asso- 
date with this hallowed Psalm the venerable appearance and 
'the benevolent countenance of this excellent man. 

In presenting a list of the different versions in which this 
Psalm has been sung, it must not be supposed that entire 
correctness has been reached; the very scanty accounts 
which remain render this almost impossible, but from these, 
which on a question of greater importance might be con¬ 
sidered hardly sufficient, it would appear that the following 
are the versions in which the sons of Harvard have been ac¬ 
customed to sing the Psalm of the son of Jesse. 

1.— TAe New En^lcmd Version, 

“Ih 1639 there was an agreement amo. y* Ma^trates 
and Ministers to set aside y® Psohns then printed at y® end 
of their Bibles, and sing one more congenial to their ideas 
of religion." Rev- Mr. Richard Mather of Dorchester, and 
Rev. Mr. Thomas Weld and Rev. Mr. John Eliot of Rox- 
buiy, were selected to make a metrical translation, to whom 
the Rev. Thomas Shepard of Cambridge gives the following 
metrical caution:— 

" Ye Roxbuiy poets, keep dear of y® crime 
Of missing to give us very good rhyme, 

And you of Dorchester, your verses lengthen, 

But with the texts own words you will y“ strengthen." 

The version of this nunisterial trio was printed in the year 
1640, at Cambridge, and has the honor of being the first pro- 
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duction of the North AmeriGan press that rises to the dignity 
of a hook. It was entitled, “ The Psalms newly turned into 
Metre” A second edition was printed in 1647. "It was 
more to be commended, however,” says Mr- Peirce, in his 
History of Harvard University, " for its fidelity to the text, 
than for the elegance of its versification, which, having been 
executed by persons of different tastes and talents, was not 
only very uncouth, but deficient in uniformity. President 
Dunster, who was an excellent Oriental scholar, and pos¬ 
sessed the other requisite qualifications fi)r the task^ was em¬ 
ployed to revise and polish it; and in two or three years, 
with the assistance of Mr. Pichard Uyon, a young gentlemaa 
who was sent from England by Sir Henry Mildmay to attend 
his son, then a student in Harvard College, he produced a 
work, which, under the appellation of the ^ Bay Psalm-Book,’ 
was, for a long time, the received version in the New England 
congregations, was also used in many societies in England 
and Scotland, and passed through a great number of editions, 
both at home and abroad.” — p. 14, 

The Seventy-mghth Psalm is thus rendered in the first 
edition: — 

Give listning eare unto my law, 

Tee people that are mine. 

Unto the sayings of my month 
Boe yee your eare incline. 

My mouth I le ope in parables, 

1 le speak hid things of old: 

Which we have heard, and knowne: and which 
Our firihers have us told. 

Them from their children wee 1 not hide, 

To th’ after age shewing 

The Lords prayses; his strength, and works 
Of his wondrous doing. 

In Jacob he a witnesse set, 

And put in Israeli 

A law, which he our fitthers charg’d 
They should their children tell: 
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That th* age to come, and children which 
Are to be home might know; 

That they might rise up and the same 
Unto their children show. 

That they upon the mighty God 
Their confidence might set: 

And Gk)ds works and his commandment 
IkGght keep and not fi>rget, 

And might not like their fiithers be, 

A stifTe, stout race; a race 

That set not right their hearts: nor firme 
With God th^ q>iiit was. 

The Bay Psalm-Book underwent many changes in the 
various editions through which it passed, nor was this psalm 
left untoudied, as will be seen by referring to the twenty- 
myth edition, published in 1744, and to the edition of 1758, 
revised and corrected, with additions, by Mr. Thomas Prince. 

2. — Wattses Version. 

The Psalms and Hymns of Dr. Isaac Watts were first 
publi^ed in this country by Dr. Franklin, in the year 1741. 
His version is as follows:— 

Let children hear the mighty deeds 
Which God performed of old; 

Which in our younger years we saw, 

And which our &,theis told. 

He bids us make his glories known, 

His works of power and grace, 

And we '11 convey his wonders down 
Through every rising race. 

Our lips shall tell them to our sons, 

And they again to theirs, 

That generations yet unborn 
May teach them to their heirs. 

Thus shall they learn in God alone 
Their hope securely stands, 

That they may ne'er foiget his works, 

But practise his commands. 
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3. — Brady and Tatds Version. 

In the year 1803, the Seventy-eighth Psalm was first 
printed on a small sheet and placed under every plate, which 
practice has since been always adopted. The version of that 
year was from Brady and Tate’s collection, first published in 
London in 1698, and in this country about the year 1739. 
It was sung to the tune of St. Martin’s in 1805, as appears 
from a memorandum in ink on the back of one of the sheets 
for that year, which reads, “ Sung in the hall, Commence¬ 
ment Day, tune St. Martin’s, 1805.” From the statements 
of graduates of the last century, it seems that this had been 
the customary tune for some time previous to this year, and 
it is still retained as a precious legacy of the past. St Mar¬ 
tin’s was composed by William Tans’ur in the year 1735. 
The following is the version of Brady and Tate: — 

Hear, O my people; to my law 
Devout attention lend; 

Let the instruction of my mouth 
Deep in your hearts descend. 

My tongue, by inspiration taught, 

Shall parables unfrld. 

Dark oracles, but understood 
And owned for truths of old; 

Which we from sacred re^steis 
Of ancient times have known, 

And our frreiatliers’ pious care 
To us has handed down. 

We will not hide them from our sons; 

Our ofispring shall be taught 

The praises of the Lord, whose strength 
Has works of wonders wrought. 

For Jacob he this law ordained. 

This league with Israel made; 

With charge, to be from age to age, 

From race to race, conveyed. 

That generations yet to come 
Should to their unborn heirs 
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x^li^ously transmit the same, 

And they again to theiis. 

To teacli thmn that in God alone 
Their hope securely stands; 

That they should ne’er his works foiget, 

But keep his just commands. 

4. — I'rom Belknap^s GoUection. 

This collection was first published by the Rev. Dr. Jeremy 
Belknap, at Boston, in 1795. The version of the Seventy- 
eighth Psalm is partly from that of Brady and Tate, and 
partly from Dr. Watts’s, with a few slight variations. It 
succeeded the version of Brady and Tate about the year 
1820, and is the one which is now used. The first three 
stanzas were written by Brady aad Tate; the last three by 
Dr. Watts. It has of late been customary to omit the last 
stanza in sin^g and in printing. 

Give ear, ye children; * to my law 
Devout attention lend; 

Let the instructions f of my mouth 
Deep in your hearts descend. 

My tongne, by inspiration taught, 

Shall parables unfold; 

Dark oracles, but understood, 

And owned for truths of old; 

Which we from sacred registers 
Of ancient times have known. 

And our forefethers’ pious care 
To us has handed down. 

Let children learn;{; the mighty deeds 
Which God performed of old; 

WLuch, in our younger years we saw. 

And which our fothers told. 


* Ih Brady and Tate, “ Hear, O my people.” 
t In Brady and Tate. “ instraction.” 
t Watts, hear.” 
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Our lips shall tdl them to our sonS| 

And they again to thdrs; 

That generations yet unborn 
May teach them to their hdbrs. 

Thus shall they leam in God alone 
Their hope securely stands; 

That they may ne’er fi:>iget his works, 

But practise his commands. 

It has been supposed by some that the version of the 
Seventy-eighth Psalm by Stemhold and Hopkins, whose 
spiritual songs were usually printed, as appears above, “at 
y* end of their Bibles,” was the first which was sung at Com¬ 
mencement dinners; but this does not seem at all probable, 
smoe the first Commencement at Cambridge did not take 
place until 1642, at which time the “Bay Psalm-Book,” 
written by three of the most popular ministers of the day, 
had already been published two years. 

SHADY. Among students at the XJniversily of Cambridge, 
Eng., an epithet of depreciation, equiv£dent to Milu and 
Slow. — JBHsted, 

Some.are rather shady in Greek and Latin. — Brvsteds Five 

Years in an Eng. Univ.y Ed. 2d, p. 147. 

My performances on the Latin verse paper were very shady. — 
Und.^t p. 191. 

SHARE!. In student language, an absence from a recitation, 
a lecture^ or from prayers, prompted by recklessness rather 
than by necessity, is called a shark. He who is absent under 
these circumstances is also known as a shark. 

The Monitors’ task is now quite done. 

They’ve pencilled £dl their marks, 

“ Othdlo’s occupation’s gone,”— 

!Nb more look out £bv sharks. 

Songs of Tale, 1853, p. 45. 

SHEEPSKIN'. The parchment diploma received by students 
on taking their degree at college. “ In the back settlements 
are many dergymen who have not had the advantages of a 
liberal education, and who consequently have no diplomas. 

66 
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Some of these look upon their more favored brethren mth a 
little envy. A clergyman is said to have a she^sJdn, or to 
be a sheepsMn^ when educated at college.” — JBartlet^s Dict> 
of Americanisms* 

This aposde of ourn never rubbed his back agin a college, nor 

toted about no sheepskins^ — no, never!.How you’d a 

perished in your sins, if the first preachers had stayed tiU they got 
sheepskins. — Carlton’s New Purchase. 

I can say as well as the best on them shespsMns^ if you don’t get 
leli^on and be saved, you ’ll be lost, teetotally and for ever. — 
(Senmn of an Ilineraint Preacher at a Camp Meeting.') — ITnd. 

As for John Piescot, he not only lost the valedictory, but bardj 
escaped with his “ sheepskin.” — Yale lot. Mag.y Vol. X. p. 74. 

That handsome Senior .... recdves his sheepskin from the dis- 
penang hand of our worthy Prex.—Vol. XIX p. 355. 

When first I saw a “ Sheep^n” 

In Prex’s hand I spied it 

Yale CoU. Song. 

We came to college fresh and green,— 

We go back home with a huge sheepskin. 

Songs of Ydle^ 1853, p. 43. 

SHIN. To tease or hector a jperson by kicking his shins. Li 
some colleges this is one of the means which the Sophomores 
adopt to torment the Freshmen, especially when playing at 
football, or other similar games. 

We have been shinned, smoked, ducked, and accelerated by the 
encouraging shouts of our generous friends. — Yale Banger, Nov. 
10, 1846. 

SHINE. At Harvard College this word was formerly used to 
designate a good recitation. Used in the phrase, ^ to make 
a shine.” 

SHINNY. At Princeton College, the game of Shinny, known 
also by the names of Hawky and Surly, is as great a favorite 
with the students as is football at other colleges. ^ The play¬ 
er^” says a correspondent, “are each famished with a stick 
four or five feet in length and one and a half or two inches 
in diameter, curved at one end, the object of which is to give 
the ball a surer blow. The ball is about three inches in di- 
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ameter, bound mth .thick leather. The players are divided 
into two parties, arranged along from one goal to the other. 
The ball is then ^hucked* by two players, one from each sid^ 
which is done by one of these two faking the ball and asking 
his opponent which he will have, ‘high or low’; if he says 
‘ high,’ the ball is thrown up midway between them; if he 
says ‘ low,’ the ball is thrown on the ground. The game is 
opened by a scuffle between these two for the b^. The 
other players then join in, one party knocking towards North 
College, which is one ^ home ’ (as it is termed), and the other 
towards the fence bounding the south side of the GcanfpoB, 
the other home. Whichever party first gets the ball home 
wins the game. A grand contest takes place annually be¬ 
tween the Juniors and Sophomores, in this game.” 

SHIP. Among collegians, one expelled fi^m college is said to 
be shipped. 

For I, you know, am but a college minion. 

But stQl, you ’ll all be shipped, in my opinion. 

When brought before Conventus Facultatis. 

Ycde Tomahawk, May, 1852. 

He may be overhauled, warned, admonished, dismissed, shipped, 
rusticated, sent off, suspended .—Bwrlesque CaUdogue, Ycde CoU., 
1852-53, p. 25. 

SHIPWRECE^ Among students, a total fiulure. 

EGs university course has been a shxpwreck, and he will probably 
end by gomg out unnoticed among the woiXXo/. —Bristeds Five 
Years in an Eng. Umv., Ed. 2d, p. 56. 

SHORT-EAR. At Jefferson College, Penn., a soubriquet for 
a roistering, noisy fellow; a rowdy. Opposed to long-ear. 

SHORT TERM. At Oxford, Eng., the extreme duration of 
residence in any college is under thirty wedm. “ It is pos¬ 
sible to keep ^ short terms^ as the phrase is, by residence of 
thirteen weeks, or ninety-one days.” — De Quinct^s Life 
and Mccrmers, p. 274. 

SIDE. In the University of Cambridge, Eng., the set of pupils 
b^onging to any one particular tutor is called his side. 
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A longer discourse lie 'will perliaps have to listen to mtih the rest 
of his sidsm —Am. ed., VoL XXXV. p. 231. 

A large college has nsnallj two tutors, — Trinity has three,— 
and the students are equally divided among them, — on their sides 
the phrase is.— Briste<rs Five Years in an Eng. Univ., Ed. 2d, 

p. 11. 

SILVER CUP. At Trinity College, Hartford, this is a tes¬ 
timonial voted by each graduating class to the first le^timate 
boy whose father is a member of the class. 

At Tale College, a theory of this kind prevails, but it has 
never yet been carried into practice. 

1 teU you what, my classmates, 

My mind it is made up, 

1 ’m coming back three years from this, 

To take that silver cup. 

I Tl bring along the “ requisite,*^ 

A little white-haired lad. 

With “ bib ” and fixings all complete, 

And 1 shall be lus “ dad.” 

Presentation Day Songs^ June 14,1854, 

See Class Cup. 

SIM. Abbreviated from Simeonite, A nickname ^ven by 
the rowing men at the University of Cambridge, Eng., to 
evangelicals, and to all religious men, or even quiet men 
generally. 

While passing for a terribly hard reading man, and a “ Sim ” of 
the straitest kind with the empty bottles,”.1 was fast laps¬ 

ing into a state of literaiy sensualism. — Bristedl's Five Years in an 
Eng. Univ., Ed. 2d, pp. 39, 40. 

SIR. It was formerly the fashion in the older American col¬ 
leges to call a Bachelor of Arts, Sir; this was sometimes 
done at the time when the Seniors were accepted for that 
degree. 

Voted, Sept 5th, 1763, “that Sir Sewall, B. A., be the In¬ 
structor in the Hebrew and other learned languages for three 
years.”— Peircds SSst Harv. XJniv.^ p. 234. 

Deceonber, 1790. Some time in this month, SHr Adams resigned 
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the berth of Butler, and Samud Shapldgh was chosen in his 
stead.— MS. Journal, Hcarv. CoU. 

Then succeeded Cliosophic Oration in Latin, by jSir Meigs. 
Poetical Composition in English, by Sir Barlow.— Wodlse^s HtsL 
Disc., p. 121. 

The author resided in Cambridge after he graduated. In com¬ 
mon with all who had received the degree of Bachelor of Arts and 
not that of Master of Arts, he was called “ Sir/* and known as 
“ Sir Seccomb.^' 

Some of the Sirs^ as well as undergraduates were arraigned 
before the coU^ government. — FcUher Abletfs WUL, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1854, p. 7. 

SITTING OF THE SOLSTICES. It was customary, in^ 
the early days of Harvard College, for the graduates of the 
year to attend in the recitation-room on Mondays and Tues¬ 
days, for three weeks, during the month of June, subject to 
the examination of all who chose to visit them. This was 
called the Sitting of the Solstices, because it happened in 
midsummer, or at the time of the summer solstice. The 
time was also known as the Weeks of Yidtadon. 

SIZAR, I In the Universily of Cambridge, Eng., a student 
SIS AR, > of the third rank, or that next below that of a pen- 
SIZER. ) sioner, who eats at the public table after the fellows, 
free of expense. It was formerly customary for essrorj fdUyw^ 
conmoner to have bis sizar, to whom he allowed a certain 
portion of commons, or victuals and drink, weekly, but no 
money; and for this the sizar was obliged to do him certain 
services daily. 

A lower order of students were called suhsizars. In ref¬ 
erence to this dass, we take the following from the Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine, 1787, p. 1146. “At Bong’s Coll^, they 
were slyled hotmds. The situation of a sub-sizar being 
looked upon in so degrading a light probably occasioned the 
extinction of the order. But as the sub-sizars had certain 
assistances in return for their humiliating services, and as the 
poverty of parents stood in need of such assistances for their 
sons, some of the sizars undertook the same offices for the 
36* 
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same advantages. The master’s sizar, therefore, waited upon 
him for the sake of his commons, etc., as the sub-sizar had 
done; and the other sizars did the same office to the fellows 
for the advantage of the remains of their commons. Thus the 
term sub-sizar became forgotten, and the sizar was supposed 
to be the same as the servitor. But if a sizar did not choose 
to accept of these assistances upon such degrading terms, he 
dined in his own room, and was called b. proper sizar. He 
wore the same gown as the others, and his tutorage, etc. was 
no higher; but there was nothing servile in his situation.” 
— "Now, indeed, all (or almost all) the colleges in Cam¬ 
bridge have allowed the sizars every advantage of the re¬ 
mains of the fellows’ commons, etc., though they have very 
liberally exempted them fiom every servile office.” 

Another writer in the same periodical, 1795, p. 21, says: 
The dzar "is very much like the scholars at Westminster, 
Eton, &;c., who are on the foundation; and is, in a manner, 
the hcdf-boarder in private academies. The name was de¬ 
rived from the menial services in which he was occasionally 
engaged; being in former days compelled to transpcnrt the 
plates, dishes, sizes^ and platters, to and from the tables of 
his superiors.” 

A writer in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, at the dose of 
the article Sizab, says of this class: " But though their edu¬ 
cation is thus obtained at a less expense, they are not now 
considered as a menial order; for sizars, pensioner-scholars, 
and even sometimes fellow-commoners, mix together with the 
utmost cordiality.” 

"Sizars,” says Biisted, "answer to the benefidaries of 
American colleges. They receive pecuniary assistance from 
the college, and dine gratis after the fellows on the remains 
of their table. These ‘ remains ’ are very liberally construed, 
the sizar always having fresh vegetables, and frequently 
fresh tarts and puddings .”—Mve Years in an Eng, Univ,^ 
Ed. 2d, p. 14. 

SIZE. Food and drink from the buttery, aside from the regu¬ 
lar dinner at commons. 
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" A size” says Minslieu, “is a portion of bread or drinke, 
it is a farthing which schoUers in Cambridge have at the 
buttery; it is noted with tlie letter S. as in Oxford with the 
letter Q. for haJfe a ferthing; and whereas they say in Ox¬ 
ford, to battle in the Buttery Booke, i. e. to set downe on 
their names what they take in bread, drinke, batter, cheese, 
&C. ; so, in Cambridge, they say, to size, L e. to set downe 
their quantum, i. e. how much they take on their imme in the 
Buttery Booke " 

In the Poems of the Bev. Dr. Dodd, a size of bread is 
described as “half a half-penny ‘rolL* ” Grose, also, in the 
Provincial Glossary, says "it signifies the half part of a half- 
peimy loaf, and comes from scindoy I cut.” 

In the Encydopssdia Britannica is the following explana¬ 
tion of this term. "A size of anything is the smallest 
quantity of that thing which can be thus bought ” [i e. by 
students in addition to their commons in the hall]; " two 
sizesj or a part of beef, being nearly equal to what a young 
person will eat of that dish to his dinner, and a size of ale or 
beer being equal to half an English pint.” It would seem, 
then, that formerly a size was a small plateful of any eat¬ 
able; the word now means anything had by students at 
dinner over and above the usual commons. 

Of its derivation Webster remarks, "Either contracted 
fix>m assizcy or ficom the Latin sczssus. I take it to be from 
the former, and &om the sense of setting, as we apply the 
word to the assize of bread.” 

This word was introduced into the older Ameiicaa col¬ 
leges from Cambridge, England, and was used for many 
years, as was also the word sisdn^y with the same meaning. 
In 1750, the Corporation of Harvard College voted, " that 
the quantily of commons be as hath been usual, vis. two 
sizes of bread iu the mommg; one pound of meat at dinner, 
with sujQS.cient sauce [vegetables], and a half-pint of beer; 
and at night that a part pie be of the same quantity as usual, 
and also half a pint of beer; and that the sapper messes be 
but of four parts, though the dinner messes be of six.”— 
Quinces JERst. Barv. GoJLy VoL XL p. 97. 
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The students of that day, if we may judge from the ac¬ 
counts which we have of their poor commons, would have 
used far difiPerent words, in addressing the Faculty, from Bang 
Lear, who, speaking to his daughter Kegan, says: — 

“ *T is not in thee 

To grudge my pleasures,. 

.to scant my skes” 

SIZE. In the University of Cambridge, Eng., to sisse is to 
order any sort of victuals &om the kitchens which the stu¬ 
dents may want in their rooms, or in addition to their com¬ 
mons in the hall, and for whidi they pay the cooks or butdhers 
at the end of each quarter; a word corresponding to Battel 
at Oxford. — JSncyc. Brit, 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1795, p. 21, a writer says: 
“At dinner, to size is to order for yourself any little luxury 
that may chance to tempt you in addition to the general fare, 
for which you are expected to pay the cook at the end of 
the term.” 

This word was formerly used in the older American col¬ 
leges with the meaning ^ven above, as will be seen by the 
^DiOowing estracts firom the laws of Harvard and Yale. 

“ When they come into town after commons, they may be 
aibwed to size a meal at the kitchen.”— Laws ofHarv, GoJLy 
1798, p. 39. 

“ At the dose of each quarter, the Butler shall make up 
his bill against each student, in which eveiy' ortide sized or 
taken up by him at the Buttery shall be particularly charged.” 
—Lems Ycde GolL, 1811, p. 31. 

“As a college term,” says the Gradus ad Cantabrigiam, 
“it is of very considerable antiquity. In the comedy called 
*The Return from Parnassus,’ 1606, one of tlie ch^ctezs 
says, ^ You that are one of the Devil’s FeUow-Commoners; 
one that sizeth the Devil’s butteries,’ See, Again, in the 
same: ^Fidlers, 1 use to size my music, or go on the score 
for it.’” 

JFar is often used after the verb size, without changing the 
meaning of the expression. 
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The tables of the Undergraduates, arranged according to thdr 
respective years, are supplied with abundance of plain joints, and 
vegetables, and beer and sde ad libitum^ besides which, soup, pastry, 
and cheese can be sized far” that is, brought in portions to in¬ 
dividuals at an extra charge. — Bristed^s JFwe Years in an Eng, 
Vhiv., Ed. 2d, p. 19. 

To size upon another. To order extra food, and without 
permission charge it to another's account. 

If any one shall size upon another^ he shall be fined a Shillmg, 
and pay the Damage; and every Freshman sent [for victuals] 
must dedare that he who sends him is the only Person to be 
charged .—Laws Ycde CoU,, 1774, p. 10. 

SIZING. Extra food or drink ordered £x>m the buttery; the 
act of ordering extra food or drink from the buttery. 

Dr. Holyoke, who graduated at Harvard College in 1746, 
says ; “ The breakfest was two sizings of bread and a cue of 
beer.” Judge Wingate, who graduated a little later, says: 
" We were allowed at dinner a cue of beer, wbich was a 
half-pint, and a sizing of bread, which I cannot describe to 
you. It was quite sufficient for one dinner .”—Pdrcds 
JERst. Haro. TJniv.^ p. 219. 

From more definite accounts it would seem that a sizing 
of biscuit was one biscuit^ and a sizing of cracker, two 
crackers. A certain amount of food was allowed to each 
mess, and if any person wanted more than the allowance, it 
was the custom to tell the waiter to bring a sizing of what¬ 
ever was wished, provided it was obtained fiom the commons 
kitchen; for this payment was made at the dose of the term. 
A sizing of cheese was nearly an ounce, and a siz i ng of dder 
varied from a half-pint to a pint and a half. 

The Steward shall, at the close of every quarter, immediatdy fill 
up the columns of commons and d^ngs, and shall deliver the bill, 
&c.— Laws Haro. CoR., 1798, p. 58. 

The Butler shdl frequently inject his book of stdngs. — End., 

p. 62. 

Whereas young scholars, to the dishonor of Grod, hinderance of 
their studies, and damagft of thdr friends* estate, incondderatdy 
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and intemperately are ready to abuse their liberty of smng besides 
th^r commons; therefore Ae Steward shall in no case pemut any 
students whatever, under the degree of Masters of Arts, or Fel¬ 
lows, to expend or be provided :fi>r themselves or any townsmen 
any extraordinary commons, unless by the allowance of the Pred- 
dent, &C., or in case of sickness. — Orders written 2Sth March, 
1650.— Quinces Hist. Harv. Vhiv.y Vbl. 1. p. 583. 

This term, together with the verb noun siisey which 
had been in use at Harvard and Yale Colleges since their 
fi)undation, has of late been little heard, and with the extinc¬ 
tion of commons has, with the others, fallen wholly, and prob¬ 
ably for ever, into disuse. 

The use of this word and its collaterals is still retained in 
the University of Cambridge, Eng. 

Along the wall yon see two tables, which, though less carefully 
provided than the Fellows’, are still served with tolerable decency, 
and go through a regular second course instead of the sizings .^— 
Bristed^s Five Years in an Eng. Univ., Ed. 2d, p. 20. 

SIZING PARTY. In the University of Cambridge, Eng., 
where this term is used, a “ sizing says the Gradus 

ad Oantabrigiain, ^ differs from a supper in ibis; viz. at a 
sizing party every one of the guests contributes Jus part, i. e. 
orders what he pleases, at his own expense, to his friend’s 
rooms ,—^ a, part of fowl’ or duck; a roasted pigeon; ^ a, part 
of apple pie-’ A sober beaker of brandy, or rum, or hoUands 
and water, concludes the entertainment. In our days, a bowl 
of bishop, or milk punch, with a chant, generally winds up 
the carousal” 

SKIN. At Yale College, to obtain a knowledge of a lesson by 
hearing it read by another; also, to borrow another’s ideas 
and present them as one’s own; to plagiarize; to become 
possessed of information in an examination or a recitation by 
unfair or secret means. “In our examinations,” says a cor¬ 
respondent, “many of the fellows cover the palms of their 
hands with dates, and when called upon for a given date, they 
read it off directly from their hands. Such persons 

The tutor empicys the crescent when it is evident that the lesson 
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lias been sldnned^ according to the college vocabulary, in which case 
he usually puts a minus sign after it, with the mark which he in aU 
probability would have used had not the lesson been skmned. — 
Ycde Banger, Nov. 1846. 

Never shin a lesson which it requires any ability to learn. — 
Yale Lit. Mag., Vol. XV, p. 81. 

He has pasavely admitted what he has skinned &om other giam- 
maiians. — Ycde Banger, Nov. 1846. 

Perhaps the youth who so bare&cedly skinned the song referred 
to, fondly fancied, &e. — The TomaJiawh, Nov. 1849. 

He uttered that remarkable prophecy which Horace has so boldly 
skinned and called his own.— Buriad of Euclid, Nov. 1850. 

A Pewter medsd is awarded in the Senior Class, for the most re¬ 
markable example of shinned Compoation. — Burlesque Catalogue, 
Ycde Cod., 1852-53, p. 29. 

Classical men were continually tempted to “sHn” (copy) the 
solutions of these examples.— BristecTs Five Years in an Eng. 
Urdv., Ed. 2d, p. 381. 

To shin cdiead; at Hamilton College, to read a lesson oyer 
in the dass immediately be&re reciting. 

SBJDN. A lesson learned by hearing it read by another; bor¬ 
rowed ideas; anything plagiarized. 

’T was plenty of shin with a good deal of Bohn.* 

Songs, Biennicd Jubdee, Ycde (ML, 1855. 

SKINNING. Learning, or the act of learning, a lesson bj 
hearing it read by another; planarizing. 

Alas for our bdoved orations! acquired by dkmning, looking on, 
and ponies. — Ycde Banger, Oct. 1848. 

Bare&ced copying fram books and reviews in their compositions 
is familiar to our students, as much so as ^^dtinnmg ” their mathe¬ 
matical examples.— Bristed^s Fioe Years in an Eng. Urdv^'EA. 
2d, p. 394. 

SKUN£[. At Princeton College, to tidl to pay a debt; used 
actively; e. g. to shmk a tailor, i. e. not to pay him. 

SLANG. To scold, chide, rebuke. The use of this word as a 
verb is in a measure peculiar to students. 


* See Bows. 
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These drones are posted separately as “ not Tvorthy to he classed,” 
and privately slanged afterwards by the Master and Seniors.— 
BristecPs Five Years in an Eng. Univ.^ Ed. 2d, p. 74. 

“ I am a&aid of going to T-you may hear it said; “ he 

don’t slang his men enough.”—J&zd., p. 148. 

Hig vanity is sure to be speedily checked, and ftrst of all by his 
private tutor, who “ slangs ” him for a mistake here or an inde- 
gancy there. — Ibid., p. 388. 

SLANGING. Abusing, chiding, blaming. 

As he was not backward in danging, — one of the requisites of a 
good coach,—he would give it to my unftirtanate compodtion right 
and left.— Biisled^s Five Years in an Eng. Univ., Ed. 2d, p. 166. 

SLEEPING OVER. A phrase equivalent to being absent 
from prayers. 

You may see some who have just arisen from their beds, where 
they have enjoyed the luxury of ouer.” — H€srv.ILeg., 

p. 202. 

SLOW. An epithet of depredation, especially among students. 
Its equivalent slang is to be found m the phrases, " no great 
shakes,” and " small potatoes.”— Bnsted, 

One very well disposed and very tipiy man who was great upon 
boat^ but very daw at books, endeavored to pacify me.— Briste<Is 
Five Years in an Eng. Univ., Ed. 2d, p. 32. 

The Juniors vainly attempted to show 
That Sophs and Seniors were somewhat slow 
In talent and ability. 

Sophomore Independent, Union College, Nov. 1854. 

SLOW-COACH. A dull, stupid feUow. 

SLUM. A word once in use at Yale College, of which a grad¬ 
uate of the year 1821 has ^ven the annexed esplanation. 
“That noted dish to which our predecessors, of I know not 
what date, gave the name of slum, which was our ordinary 
breakfasl^ consisting of the remains of yesterday’s boiled salt^ 
beef and potatoes, hashed up, and indurated in a frying-pan, 
was of itself enough to have produced any amount of dys¬ 
pepsia. There are stomachs, it may be, which can put up 
with any sort of food, and any mode of cookery; but they 
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are not those of students. 1 remember an anecdote which 
President Day gave us (as an mstance of hasly generalizar 
tion), which would not be inappropriate here: ‘A young phy- 
sirian, commencing practice, determined to keep an account of 
each case he had to do with, stating the mode of treatment 
and the result. His tirst patient was a blacksmith, sick of a 
fever. After the crisis of the disease had passed, the man 
expressed a hankering for pork and cabbage. The doctor 
humored him in this, and it seemed to do him good; which 
was duly noted in the record. Next a tailor sent for him, 
whom he found suffering &om the same malady. To him 
h& prescribed pork and cabbage; and the patient died. Where¬ 
upon, he wrote it down as a general law in such cases, that 
pork and cabbage will cure a blacksmith, but will kill a tailor.’ 
Now, though the son of Vulcan found the pork and cabbage 
harmless, I am sure that slum would have been a match :for 
him.” — Scenes and Gharacters at OoUege, New Haven, 1847, 
p. 117. 

SLUMP. German scJdvmp ; Danish and Swedirii slunp, a 
hap or chance, an accident; that is, a fall 
At Harvard College, a poor redtation. 

SLUMP. At Harvard Collie, to recite badly; to make a 
poor redtation. 

Ih &ct, he’d rather dead than dig; he’d rather slump than squirt. 

Poem before the ¥• H. of Sarv- CoU^ 1849. 

Slumping is hb usual custom, 

Deadiig is his road to £une.— MS. Poem. 

At redtations, unprepared, he shmps^ 

Then cuts a week, and feigns he has the mumps. 

MS. Poem^ by F. E. Felton. 

The usual signification of this word is ^ven by Webster, 
as follows: ^^To fidl or sink suddenly into watedb or mud, 
when walking on a hard surface, as on ice or frozen ground, 
not strong enough to hear the person.” To which he adds: 
^^This legitimate word is in common and respectable use in 
37 
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New England, and its signification is so appropriate, that no 
other word will supply its place.” 

From this meaning, the transfer is, by analogy, very easy 
and natural, and the application very correct, to a poor red- 
tation. 

SMALL-COLLEGE. The name by which an inferior col¬ 
lege in the English universities is known. 

A “ SmaU-Cdlege^ man was Senior Wrangler.— Bristed^s Five 
Years in an Eng. Umv.^ Ed. 2d, p. 61. 

SMALL-COLLEGEE. A member of a Small-College. 

The two Latin prizes and the English poem [were carried off] 
by a SmaU-CoUeger. — Bristed^s Five Years in an Eng, Unio., Ed. 
2d, p. 113. 

The idea of a Smdll-Oolleger beating all Trinity was deemed pre¬ 
posterous. — Ihid., p. 127. 

SMALLS, or SMALL-GO. At the University of Oxford, an 
examination in the second year. See Little-Go ; Fre- 
VTOTJS ExAJMOTATION. 

At the Smalls^ as the previous Examination is here called, each 
examiner sends in Hs Greek and Latin book.— Briste^s Five 
Yi^eem m on Eng. €hiv., Ed. 2d, p. 139. 

ft 6]llows that the ^naRs is a more fi>nnidable examination than 
the Little-Go.— End., p. 139. 

SMASH. At the Wesleyan University, a total failare in re¬ 
citing is called a smash. 

SMILE. A small quantity of any spirituous liquor, or enough 
to give one a pleasant feeling. 

Hast ta’en a sunde ” at Brigham’s. 

Poem before the ladma^ X850, p. 7. 

SMOKE. Ih some colleges, one of the means made use of by 
the Sophomores to trouble the Freshmen is to blow smoke 
into their rooms until they are compelled to leave, or, in 
other words, until they are smoked <mL When assafintida is 
mingled with the tobacco, the sensation which ensues, as the 
foul effluvium is gently wafted through the keyhole, is any¬ 
thing but pleasing to the olfactojy nerves. 
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Or wlien, in conclave met, the nnpitymg ^ghts 
Smoke the young trembler into “ College ri^ts ”; 

O spare my tender youth! he, suppliant, cries. 

In vain, in vain; redoubled clouds arise, 

■While the big tears adown his visage roll, 

Caused by the smoke, and sorrow of his souL 

College Life^ hy X C, Bichmond^ p. 4. 

They would lock me in if 1 left my key outride, smoke me <na, 
duck me, &c. — Skelches of Wdlioms CoUege^ p. 74. 

I would not have yon sacrifice all these advantages fi>r the sake 
of smoking future Freshmen.— Buried of Euclid^ 1850, p. 10. 

A oorre^ondent from the University of Yermont gives the 
following accoont of a practical joke, which we do not sup¬ 
pose is very often played in all its parts. “They ^train* 
Freshmen in various ways; the most classic is to take a 
pumpkin, cut a piece from the top, dean it^ put in two 
pounds of ^fine cut,* put it on the Freshman’s tabl^ and 
then, all standing round with long pipe-stems, blow into it 
the fire placed in the tohac, and so fill the room with smok^ 
then put the Freshman to bed, with the pumpkin for a night¬ 
cap.” 

SMOUGE. At Hamilton Goll^, to obtain without leave. 

SMUT. Vulgar, obscene conversation. Language whidi ob¬ 
tains 

" Where Bacchus ruleth all that *s done, 

And Venus all that's said.” 

SM- OTTY. Possessing the qualities of obscene conversation. 
Applied also to the^rson who uses such conversation. 

SNOB. Ih the English universities, a townsman, as opposed 
to a student; or a blackguard, as opposed to a gentleman; a 
loafer generally. — Brisled. 

They charged the Sidbs against their will, 

And riiouted dear and lustily. 

Gradus ad Cantdby p. 69. 

Used in the same sense at some American colleges. 

2. A mean or vulgar person; particularly, one who apes 
gentility.— JEbMweBL 
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Used both, ia England and the United States, “ and re^ 
cently,” says Webster, “introduced into books as a term of 
derision.” 

SNOBBESS. In the English universities, a female snob. 

Effeminadies like these, induced, no doubt, by the flattering ad- 
miraiioiL of the fidr sndbhesses. — Alma Mcder^ VoL IL p. 116. 

SNOBBISH. Belonging to or resembling a snob, 

SNOBBY. Low; vulgar; resembling or pertaining to a snob, 

SNUB. To reprimand; check; rebuke. Used among stu¬ 
dents, more frequently than by any other dass of persons. 

SOPH. In the Univershy of Cambridge, England, an abbre¬ 
viation of SoRHiSTEB.— Webster, 

On this word, Grabb, in his Technohgiccd Dictionary^ says: 
“ A certain distinction or title which undergraduates in the 
University at Oxford assume, previous to their examination 
for a degree. It took its rise in the exercises which students 
formerly had to go through, but which are now out of use.” 
Three College Sophs^ and three pert Templars came, 

The same thdr talents, and their tastes the same. 

Pope’s Dunciady B. H. v. 889, 390. 

2. In the American colleges, an abbreviation of Sophomore. 

Sopbs wha ha’ in Commons fed! 

Sophs wha ha’ in Commons bled! 

S^hs wha ne’er from Commons fled! 

Puddings, steaks, or wines! 

MebeUiad, p. 52. 

The Sophs did nothing aSL the first fortnight but torment the 
Presh, as they call us.— Harvardiarui, Yol. IQ. p. 76. 

The Siphs were victorious at every point — Tale Banger^ Nov. 
10,1846. 

My Chum, a Siph, says he committed himself too soon.— The 
Dart/nouth, VoL lY. p. 118. 

SOPHIC. A contraction of sophomoric. 

So then the Sophie army 
Game on in warlike ^e. 

The Battle of the Btdlf 1853. 
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SOPHIMORE. The old maimer of spelling what is now 
known as Sophomobe. 

!llie Preadent may give Leave for the Sophimores to take out 
some particiilar Books. — Laws Y<de CoU.y 1774, p. 23. 

His ^ivorite researches, however, are discernible in his observar 
tzons on a comet, which appeared in the begmning of his Sophmare 
year.— Hdmeis lAfe of Ezra StUes^ p. 13. 

1 aver thon hast never been a corporal in the mililaa, or a sqphi- 
more at college. — The Algerine Captive^ Walpole^ 1797, Vol. L 

p. 68. 

SOPHISH GOWN. Among certain gownsmen, a gown that 
bears the marks of much service; “ a thing of shreds and 
patches.” — Gradus ad Qanldb, 

SOPHIST. A name given to the undergraduates at Cambridge, 
England. — OrdbVs Tech, IHet 

SOPHISTER- Greek, o-o^tor^f. In the Universily of Cam¬ 
bridge, Eng., the title of students who are advanced beyond 
the first year of their residence. The entire course at the 
University consists of three years and one term, dniing which 
the students have the titles of First-Tear Men, or Freshmen; 
Second-Year Men, or Junior Sophs or Sophisters; Third- 
Year Men, or Senior Sophs or Sophisters; and, in the last 
term, Questionists, with reference to the approachiog exami¬ 
nation. In the older American colleges, the Jonior and Senior 
Classes were originally called Junior Sophisters and Senior 
Sophisters. The term is also used at Oxfi>id and Dublin. — 
Webster, 

And in case any of the S(^hist€rs &il in the pimnises required 
at thdr hands, &c. — Qimcfs JERst, Haro, Unw,, Tol. L p. 518. 

SOPHOMORE. One belonging to the second of the four 
classes in an American college. 

Professor Goodrich, in his unabridged edition of Dr. Web- 
ster^s Dictionary, gives the following interesting account of 
this word. ‘^This word has generally been considered as 
an ^ American barbarism,’ but was probably introduced into 
our country, at a very early period, &om the Universily of 
37* 
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Cambridge, Eng. Among the cant tenns at that Universily, 
as given in the Gradus ad Cantabri^am, we find Soph-Mor 
as ^ the next distinctive appellation to Freshman.’ It is added, 
that ^ a writer in the Gentlenien’s Magazine thinks mor an 
abbreviation of the Greek /mpia, introduced at a time when 
the Micomium MoHcb^ the Praise of Folly, by Erasmus, was 
so generally used.’ The ordinary derivation of the word, 
£x>m <ro^s and fuapof, would seem, therefore, to be incorrect. 
The younger Sophs at Cambridge appear, formerly, to have 
received the adjunct mor (juopos) to their names, either as one 
which they courted for the reason mentioned above, or as 
one ^ven them in sport, for the supposed exhibition of inflated 
feding in entering on their new honors. The term, thus ap¬ 
plied, seems to have passed, at a very early period, from Cam¬ 
bridge in England to Cambridge in America, as ^the next 
distinctive appellation to Freshman,’ and thus to have been 
attadied to the second of the four dasses in our American 
colleges; while it has now almost ceased to be known, even 
as a cant word, at the parent institution in England whence 
it came. This derivation of the word is rendered mme pfoh- 
—lAie by the &et, that the early ^pdling was, to a great extent 

' at fdist, Spplrimore, as appears from the manuscripts of Presi¬ 
dent Stiles of Tale College, and the records of Harvard 
College down to the period of the American devolution. 
This would be perfectly natural if Scph or StpMster was 
considered as the basis of the word, but can hardly be ex¬ 
plained if the ordinary derivation had then been regarded as 
the true one.” 

Some further remarks on this word may be fi>UDd in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, above referred to, 1795, Vol. LXV. 

p. 818. 

SOPHOMOEE COMMENCEMENT. At Princeton Col- 
1^, it has long been Ihe custom for the Sophomore Gass, 
near the time of the Commencement at the close of the Sen¬ 
ior year, to hold a Commencement in iioitation of at whidh 
bmdesque and other exercises, appropriate to the occasion, 
are The speakers chosen are a Salutatorian, a 
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Poet, aa Bjstoiian, who reads an account of the doings of 
the Glass up to that period, a Taledictorian, &c., && A 
band, of music is always in attendance. Alter the addresses, 
the Class partake of a supper, whidi is usually prolonged to 
a very late hour. In imitation of the Sophomore Commence¬ 
ment, Burlesque BiUSj as they are called, are prepared and 
published by the Junior^ in which, in a long and formal pro¬ 
gramme, such subjects and speeches are attributed to the 
members of the Sophomore Class as are calculated to expose 
their weak points. 

SOPHOMOB-IC, ) oj uV a a Sophomore. 

SOPHOMOBICAIi. ) w ur a oupnumuic. 

Better to &ce the prowling panther’s path. 

Than meet the storm of Sophomoric wrath. 

Harvardicma, VoL IV. p. 22. 

We trust he will add by his example no significancy to that pithy 
word, “ SopTiomoric ”— Sketches of WUliams ChH., p. 63. 

Another meaning, derived, it would appear, from the dbar- 
acteristics of the Sophomore, yet not very creditable to him, 
is bombctstic, inflMed in style or manner, — J, G. GdQwvn, 

Students are looked upon as bmng necessarily Soplmnoncoil in 
literary matters.— Wdliams Quarterly, Vol. IL p. 84. 

The Professor told me it was rather SopTwmoriccd,—Sketches of 
WtOicam CoU.^ p. 74. 

SOPHEOKISCUS. At Yale Collie, this name is given 
to Arnold’s Greek Prose Composition, &om the &ct of its 
repeated occnirence in that work. 

Sophroniscum rdinqnemus; 

Et Eudidem comburemns, 

Ejus vi solntu 

PovHDOw of Class of*5S, Tale OoU. 

See BiXBirs. 

SPIRT. Among the students at the University of Cambridge, 
Eng., an extraordinary effort of mind or body for a short 
time. A boat* s crew make a spirt, when they pull ftfiy yards 
with all the strength they have left. A reading-man makes 
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a spirt when he crams twdre hours daily the week before 


examination. — Mristed. 

As my.health was decidedly improving, I now attempted 


a spirt” or what was one for me.— Bnsted^s Five Years in an 
Eng, Umv.^ Ed. 2d, p. 223. 

My amateur Mathematical coach, who was now making his last 
spirt for a Fellowship, used to accompany me. — /5id., p- 288. 

He reads nine hours a day on a " spirt ” the fortnight before ex- 
anunation.— Ihid,^ p. 327. 

SPIRTING. Making an extraordinary effort of mind or body 
for a short time. — Eristed. 

Ants, bees, boatKjrews girting at the Willows,.are but 

feint types of thdr activity.— Bristeds Five Years in an Eng, 
Umv,^ Ed. 2d, p. 224. 

SPLURGE. In many colleges, when one is either dashy, or 
dressed more than ordinarily, he is said io cut a splurge. A 
showy redtation is often called by the same name. In his 
Dictionary of Ameiicaoisms, Mr. Bartlett defines it, “ a great 
effort, a demonstration,” which is the signification in which 
this word is generally nsed. 

SPLURGY. Showy; of greater surface than depth. Applied 
to a lesson which is wdl rehearsed but little appreciated. 
Also to literary efforts of a certain' nature, to character, per¬ 
sons, &iC. 

They even pronounce his speeches splurgg, — Yde Tomdkatok^ 
May, 1852. 

SPOON. In the University of Cambridge, Eng., the last of 
each class of the honors is humorously denominated The 
JSjpoon. Thus, the last Wrangler is called the Golden Spoon; 
the last Senior Optime, the Silver Spoon; and the last Junior 
Opfime, the Wooden Spoon. The Wooden Spoon, however, 
hpar excellence, ^The Spoon.”— Grcdhts ad Gantaib. 

See Wooden Spoon. 

SPOON, ^ A man who has been drinking till he be- 

SPOONY, > comes disgusting by his very ridiculous be- 

SPOONEY. ) havior, is said to be spomg drunk ; and Imnce 
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it is usual to call a very pratiiig^ shallow fellow a rank ^9oon, 
— Grose. 

Mr. Bartlettj in his Dictionary of Americanisms, says: — 
“ We use the word only in the latter sense. The Hon. Mir. 
Preston, in his remarks on the Mexican war, thus quotes 
&om Tom Crib’s remonstrance against the meanness of a 
transaction, similar to our cries for more vigorous blows on 
Mexico when she is prostrate: 

" ‘ Look down upon Ben,—see him, dungMH all o’er. 

Insult the fallen foe that can harm him no more. 

Out, cowardly spooney ! Again and again. 

By the fist of my fiither, 1 blutii fi>r thee, Ben.’ 

" Ay, you will see aU the spooneys that ran, like so many dunghtB, 
champions, fix)m 54 40, stand by the President fi>r the vigorous 
prosecution of the war upon the body of a prostrate foe.”— N. T. 
Tribune^ 1847. 

Now that year it so happened that the spoon was no spooney. — 
Ahna Motter^ VoL L p. 218. 

Not a few of this party were deluded into a heliel^ that all studi¬ 
ous and quiet men were slow, aJl men of proper self-respect ex¬ 
clusives, and all men of courtesy and good-breeding ^poordes. — 
OoUegian’s Guides p. 118. 

Suppose that rustication was the fate of a few others of our ac¬ 
quaintance, whom you cannot call slow, or spoonies rither, would it 
be deemed no disgrace by them?— lUd.^ p. 196. 

When spoonys on two knees impbre the aid of sorcery, 

To suit their wicked purposes they quickly put the laws awry. 

Bejected Addresses, Am. ed., p. 154. 

They belong to the class of elderly “ qfoons” with some few ex¬ 
ceptions, and are nettled that the world should not go at thrir rate 
of progrestion .—Boston Dcdly Times, May 8,1851. 

SPOONY, ^ Like a ^oon; possessing the qualities of a 
SPOONEY. > silly or stupid fdlow. 

1 shall escape firom this beautiful critter, for I’m gettin’ Rooney, 
and shall talk ally presently .—Sam Stick. 

Both the adjective and the noun spoomy are in constant 
and frequent use at some of the American colleges, and are 
generally applied to one who is disliked either for his bad 
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qualifies or for his iU-breeding, usually accompanied with 
the idea of weakness. 

He sprees, is caught, rusticates, returns next year, mingles with 
feminines, and is consequently degraded into the s^poomy Junior. 
Yde Lit, Mag,, Vol. XV. p. 208. 

A “ bowl ” was the happy conveyance. Perhaps tliis was chosen 
because the voyagers were spooney. — YcAe Banger, Nov. 1849. 

SPOOFS, 1 At Harvard College, a weak, silly fellow, or 

SPOOPSY. ) one who is disliked on account of his foolish ac¬ 
tions, is called a ^oops, or spoopsy. The meaning is nearly 
the same as that of ^oony, 

SPOOPSY. Foolish; silly. Applied either to a person or 
thing. 

Seniors always try to be dignified. The term ^^spoopsey” in 
its widest tigmfication applies admirably to them. — Fate Tomo- 
haok. May, 1852. 

SPOET. To exhibit or bring out in public; as, to ^ort a new 
equipage.— Grose, 

This word was in great vogue in England in the year 
1783 and 1784; but is now sacred to men of fashion, both 
in England and America. 

With r^ard to the word ^ort, they [the Cantabrigians] sported 
knowing, and they sported ignorant,—they sported an^grotat, 
and they ported a new coat,—they sported an Exeat, they sported 
a Dormiat, &c. — Gent. Mag., 1794, p. 1085. 

I'm going to serve my country, 

And sport a pretty wife. 

Presentation Day Songs, June 14, 1854, Yale ColL 

To sport oak, or a door, is to fasten a door for safety or 
convenience. 

If you call on a man and his door is ported, signifying that he is 
ont or busy, it is customary to pop your card through the little slit 
made for that purpose. — Bristed*s Fm Years m an Eng, XJnio,, 
Ed. 2d, p. 336. 

Some few constantly turn the keys of their churlish doors, and 
others, from time to time, sport odkT — Earo, May,, Vol, I. p- 
268. 
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SPOETING-DOOE. At the English universities, the name 
^ven to the outer door of a student’s room, which can be 
sported or fastened to prevent intrusion. 

Their impregnable ^orting-doors, that defy alike the hostile dun 
and the too Mendly “ fast man.” — Bristeds Five Years in an Eng. 
Vhw.y Ed. 2d, p. 3. 

SPREAD. A feast of a more humble description than a 
Gaudt. Used at Cambridge, England. 

This puts him in high spirits again, and he gives a large spread^ 
and gets drunk on the strength of it. — Gradus ad CanUA., p. 129. 

He sits down with all of them, about forty or flffy, to a most glo¬ 
rious spread, ordered from the college cook, to be served up in the 
most swell style possible. — Ibid., p. 129. 

SPROUT. Any branch of education is in student phrase a 
sprout. This peculiar use of the word is said to have origi¬ 
nated at Yale. 

SPRUNG. The positive, of which tight is the comparative 
and druTik the superlative. 

One swallow makes not ^ring,” the poet song, 

But many swallows ms^e the fost man sprang. 

MS. Poem, by F. E, Felton. 

See Tight. 

SPY. In some of the American colleges, it is a prevailing 
opinion among the students, that certain members of the dif¬ 
ferent dasses are encouraged by the Faculfyto report what 
they have seen or ascertained in the conduct of their class¬ 
mates, contrary to the laws of the college. Many are stig¬ 
matized as spies very unjustly, and seldom with any sufficient 


SQUIRT. At Harvard College, a showy recitation is denomi¬ 
nated a squirt; the ease and quickness with which the words 
flow foom the mouth being analogous to the ease and quick¬ 
ness which attend the sudden ejection of a stream of water 
from a pipe. Such a recitation being generally perfect, the 
word squirt is very often used to convey that idea. Perhaps 
there is not, in the whole vocabulary of college cant terms, 
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one more expressive than this, or that so easily conveys its 
meaning merely by its sonnd. It is mostly used colloquially. 

2, A foppish young fellow; a whipper-snapper,— Bcurilett, 

If they won’t keep company with squirts and dandies, who’s 
going to make a monkey of himself?— MaJ. Jones's Courtship, p. 
160. 

SQUIRT. To make a showy recitation. 

He’d rather slump than squirts 

Poeni before Y, JSi, p. 9. 

Webster has this word with the meaning, “ to throw out 
words, to let fly,” and marks it as out of use. 

SQUIRTINESS. The quaKiy of being showy. 

SQUIRTISH. Showy; dandified. 

It’s my opinion that these slicked up sqmrtish kind a fellars ain’t 
parliciilar h^ baked, and they always goes in for aiistocxacy no¬ 
tions. — RoHb, Squatter Life, p. 78. 

SQUIRTT. Showy; fond of display; gaudy. 

Apphed to an oration whidi is fuU of bombast and gran- 
diloquenoe; to a foppish fellow; to an apartment gayly 
adorned, 

And should they “ scrape ” in prayers, because they are long 

And rather “ squirty ” at times. 

CkHde Harvard, p. 58. 

STAMMBOOSL German. A remembrance-book; an album. 
Among the German students stammbooks were kept formerly, 
as commonly as autograph-books now are among American 
students. 

But do procure me the fiLvor of thy Bapunzel writing something 
injmy Summbooh. — Sbunt^s l^udent Life of Germany, Am. ed., p. 
242. 

STANDING. Academical age, or rank. 

Of what standing are you ? I am a Senior Soph. — Gradus ad 
Cantab. 

Her mother told me all about your love, 

And asked me of your prospects and your tdanding. 

CoUegian, 1830, p. 267. 
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To stand for an honor; L e. to offer one’s self as a candi¬ 
date tor an honor. 

STAB. In triennial catalogues a star designates those who 
have died. This dgn was first used with this signification 
b j Mather, in his Magnali% in a list prepared bj him of the 
graduates of Harvard College, with a fandfiil allusion, it is 
supposed, to the abode of those thus marked. 

Our tale shall be told by a ^ent stcar^ 

On the page of some fiitore Triennial. 

Poem before Class 0^1849, Haaro. CoXL, p. 4. 

We had only to look still further back to find the stars dnstering 
more closely, indicating the rapid fight of the spirits of shorfrliyed 
tenants of earth to another ^here .—Memories of Youth and Manr 
hood, Vol. n. p. 66. 

STAB. To mark a star opposite the name of a person, signi¬ 
fying that he is dead. 

Six of the ds:teen Preadents of onr Uniyersity haye been inan- 
gnrated in this place; and the oldest living graduate, the Hon. 
Paine Wingate of Stratham, Hew Hampshire, who stands on the 
Catalogue a lonely survivor amidst the starred names of the dead, 
took his degree within these walls .—A Sermon on leamng the Old 
Meeting^use in Ccmibridge, by Bev. WiUiam Bewdl, Dec. 1,1833, 

p. 22. 

Among those fiithers were the venerable renmants of classes that 
are starred to the last two or three, or it may be to the last <me. — 
Scenes and Characters in College, p. 6. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS- At Tale College a name 
given to a public meeting called for the purpose of setting 
forth the respective merits of the two great societies in that 
institution, viz. ^Linonia” and "The Brothers in Unify.” 
There are six orators, three from Linonia and three ffom the 
Brothers,—a Senior, a Junior, and the President of each 
society. The Freshmen are invited by handsomely printed 
cards to attend the meeting, and they also have the best seats 
ireserved for them, and are treated with the most intense po¬ 
liteness. As now conducted, the Statement of Facts is any 
thing rather than what is implied by the name. It is simply 
38 
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an opportunity for the display of speaking talent, in whidi 
wit and sarcasm are conadered of far greater importance 
than truth. The Freshmen are rarely swayed to either side. 
Tn nine cases out of ten they have ^eady chosen their so- 
<aety, and attend the statement merely from a love of novelty 
and fun. The custom grew up about the year 1830, after 
the practice of dividing the students alphabetically between 
the two societies had fallen into disuse. Like all similar cus¬ 
toms, the Statement of Facts has reached its present college 
importance by gradual growth. At first the societies met in 
a small room of the College, and the statements did resdly 
consist of the facts in the case. Now the exercises take place 
in a public hall, and form a kind of intellectual tournament, 
where each society, in the presence of a large audience, 
strives to get the advantage of the other. 

From a newspaper account of the observance of this lit¬ 
erary festival during the present year, the annexed extract is 
taken. 

« For some years, students, as they have entered College, have 
been permitted to choose the society with which they would connect 
themselTes, instead of being alphabeiacally allotted to one of the two. 
IMs method has made the two sodeties earnest rivals, and the ac- 
cesdon of each class to College creates an earnest straggle to see 
which shall secure the greater number of members. The deefion- 
eering campaign, as it is termed, begins when the students come to 
he examined for admission to College, that is, about the time of the 
Commencement, and continues through a week or two of the first 
term of the next year. Each society, of course, puts fiirth the most 
determined efforts to conquer. It selects the most pronunent and 
popular men of the Senior Class as President, and arrangements 
are so made tliat a Freshman no sooner enters town than he finds 
himsdif unexpectedly surrounded by hosts of friends, wilHng to do 
anything for him, and e^cially instruct him in lus duty with ref 
erenceto the seleofion of societies. For the benefit of those who 
do not yield to this private electioneering, this Statement of Facts 
is made. It amounts, however, to little more than a ' good time,* 
as there are very few who wait to be influenced by ‘ facts * they 
know will be so distorted. The advocates of each society fed 
bound, of course, to present its affairs in the most favorable aspect. 
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Dilutants are selected, generally 'with regard to thdr as 
speakers, one from the Junior and one fnm the Senior Class. 
The Preddents of each society also take part.” —K F. Dady lines, 
Sept. 22,1855. 

As an illustration of the eloquence and abilily which is 
often displayed on these occasions, the following passages 
have been selected from the address of John M. Holmes of 
Chicago, BL, the Junior orator in behalf of the Brothers in 
Unity at the Statement of Facts held September 20th, 1855. 

‘‘ Time f>rHds me to speak at length of the illustrious alumni of 
the Brothers; of Professor Thatcher, the &vorite of college,—of 
Professor Silliman, the Nestor of American literati,—of the re¬ 
vered head of this institution, President Woolsey, first Prerident of 
the Brothers in 1820, — of Professor Andrews, the author of the 
best dictionary of the Latin language,—of such dirines as Dwight 
and Murdock,—of Bacon and BuslmeU, the pride of New England, 
—or of the great names of Clayton, Badger, Calhoun, Ellsworth, 
and John Davis,—aU of whom were nurtured and disciplined in the 
halls of the Brothers, and there received the AchiQean baptism that 
made thmr lives in'imlnerable. But perhaps 1 err in claiming such 
men as the peculium of the Brothers,—they are the common herit¬ 
age of the human race. 

< Such names as thdrs are pilgrim shrines. 

Shrines to no code nor creed confined. 

The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 

The Meccas of the mind.’ 

“ But there are other names which to overlook would he worse 
than negligence,—it would be in^titude unworthy of a son of 
Yale. 

^ At the head of that glorious host stands the venerable form of 
Joel Barlow, who, in addition to his various civil and literary dis¬ 
tinctions, was the father of American poQtry. There too is the 
intellectual brow of Webster, not indeed the great defender of the 
Constitution, but that other Webster, who spent his life in the per¬ 
petuation of that language in which the Constitntion is embalmed, 
and whose memory will be coeval with that language to the latest 
syllable of recorded time. Beside Webster on the historic canvas 
appears the fiirm of the only Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
United States that ever graduated at this College,—Chief Justice 
Baldwin, of the dass of 1797. Next to him is Ms classmate, a par 
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triarcbal old man wbo still lives to bless tbe assodations of bis 
youtb,—wbo bas consecrated the noblest t£dcnts to tbe noblest 
earthly purposes, — tbe pioneer of Western education, — the 
apostle of Temperance, — the life-long teacher of immortalily, — 
and who is tbe Either of an iUustrious £unily whose genius has mag¬ 
netized all Christendom. His classmate is Lyman Beecher. Bata 
year ago in tbe neighboring city of Hartford there was a monu¬ 
ment erected to another Brother in Unity,—the philanthropist 
who first introduced into this country the system of instructing deaf 
mutes. More than a thousand unfortunates bowed around his 
grave. And although there was no audible voice of eulogy or 
th^nlcfnlnftss, yet there were many tears. And grateful thoughts 
went np to heaven in dlent benediction for him who had unchained 
their fiiculties, and given them the priceless treasures of intcllectusd 
and social communion. Thomas BL Gallaudet was a Brother in 
Uniiy. 

** And he who has been truly called the most learned of poets 
and the most poetical of learned men,—whose ascent to the heaven 
of song has been like the pathway of his own broad sweeping eagle, 
—J. G. Pereival, — is a Brother in Unity. And what shall I say 
of Morse ? Of Morse, the wonder-worker, the world-girdler, the 
space-destroyer, the author of the noblest invention whose glory 
was ever concentrated in a man, who has realized ihQ &bu- 
lous prerogative of Olympiaa Jove, and by the instantaneous in- 
tercommunicalion of thought has accomplished the work of ^es in 
binding together the whole dviUzed world into one great Brother¬ 
hood in Unity ? 

" Gentlemen, these are the men who wait to welcome you to the 
blesdngs of our society. There they stand, Hke the majestic stat¬ 
ues that line the entrance to an etemsJ pyramid. And when 1 look 
upon one statue, and another, and another, and contemplate the co¬ 
lossal greatness of their proportions, as Conova gazed with rapture 
upon the sun-god of the Vatican, 1 envy not the man whose heart 
expands not with the sense of a new nobility, and whose eye kindles 
not with the heart’s enthudasm, as he tiunks that he too is numbered 
among that glorious company,—that he too is sprung from that 
royal ancestry. And who asks for a richer heritage, or a more en¬ 
during epitaph, than that he too is a Brother in Uniiy ? ” 

S. T. B. SanctcB Theohgia JBaccalaureuSf Bachelor xa The¬ 
ology. 

See B. D. 
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S. T. D. SancUB Hieohgim Doctor. Doctor in Theology. 

See D. D. 

STEWARD. In colleges, an officer who provides food for the 
students, and superintends the kitchen. — Webster. 

In American colleges, the labors of the steward are at 
present more extended, and not so servile, as set forth in the 
above definition. To him is usually assigned the duly of 
making out the term-bills and receiving the money thereon; 
of superintending the college edifices with respect to repairs, 
&C. ; of enga^g proper servants in the employ of the col¬ 
lege ; and of performing such other services as are declared 
by the fficulty of the college to be within his province. 

STICEl In college phrase, to sticky or to get stuck, is to be 
unable to proceed, either in a redtation, dedamation, or any 
other exercise. An instructor is smd to stick a student, when 
he asks a question whidi the student is unable to answer. 

But he has not yet discovered, probably, that he.that 

sticks” in Greek, and cannot tell, by demonstration of his own, 
whether the three angles of a triangle are equal to two, or four, 

.can nevertheless drawl out the word Fredi, &c.— Scenes and 

Ckaracters in College, p. 30. 

S. T. P. Sanctm Theologiec Professor. Professor in Theology. 
A degree of similar import to S. T. D., and D. D. 

STUDENT. A person engaged in study; one who is devoted 
to learning either in a seminary or in private; a sdiolar; as, 
the students of an academy, of a college or university; a 
medical student; a law student. 

2. A man devoted to books; a bookish man; as, a hard 
student; a dose student. — Webster. 

S. At Oxford, this word is used to designate one who 
stands upon the foundation of the college to which he belongs, 
and is an aspirant for academic emoluments. — De Quincey. 

4. In German universities, by student is xmderstood “one 
who has by matriculation acquired the rights of academical 
citizenship.’’ — EowitSs Student Life of Germany, Am. ed., 
p.27. 


38* 
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STUDY. A building or an apartment devoted to study or to 
literary employment. — Webster. 

la some of the older American colleges, it was formerly 
the custom to partition of^ in eadh chamber, two small rooms, 
where the occupants, who were always two in number, could 
carry on their literary pursuits. These rooms were called, 
from thig circumstance, studies. Speaking of the first col¬ 
lege edifice which was erected at New Haven, Mr. Clap, in 
his History of Tale College, says: “It made a handsome ap¬ 
pearance, and contained near fifty studies in convenient 
chambers’’; and again he speaks of Connecticut Hall as 
containing thirty-two chambers and sixty-four studies. In 
the oldest buildings, some of these studies remain at the 
present day. 

The study rents, until December last, were discontinued with Mr. 
Dunster.— Qudnc^s JESst Harv. Undo., Vol. I. p. 463. 

Every Graduate and Undergraduate shall find his proportion of 
furniture, &c., during the whole time of his having a study astigned 
him. — Lam JELarv, CoHj 1798, p. S5. 

To him that occupies my stu^, 

I ^ve, 6cc. — Will of CJuaies Prendss. 

STUMP. At Princeton College, to fail in reciting; to say, 
“Not prepared,” when called on to recite. A stumpy a bad 
recitation; used in the phrase, “ to make a stump.” 

SUB-FRESH. A person previous to entering the Freshman 
Class is called a sub-fres/i, or one below a Freshman. 

Praying his guardian powers 
To assist a poor “ Sij^L^esh ” at the dread examination. 

Poem before the ladrm Soc. of Bare. CdLy 1850, p. 14. 

Our “ SvUnFresh ” has that &ding. 

Ibvd.y p. 10. 

Everybody happy, except SvdhPreshy and they trying hardest to 
appear so.—PirZe Lu. Mag.^ Vol. XX. p. 103. 

The timid Bub-Fredi had determined to construct stout baxxi- 
cad^ with no lack e& ammunition.— ItM.y p. 103. 

Sometimes written Sfub. 
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Infoiiriation 'wanted of the Sub ” -who did think it an honor 
to be electioneered. —Tale CoU.^ June 14,1851. 

See Pene. 

SUBJECT. At the University of Cambridge, Eng., a partic¬ 
ular author, or part of an author, set for examination; or a 
particular branch of Mathematics, such as Optics, Hydro¬ 
statics, &C. — Bristed* 

To get up a subject, is to make one’s self thoroughly master 
of it. — Bnsted 

SUB-EECTOE. A rectoris deputy or substitute.— Walton, 
Webster. 

SUB-SIZAE. In the University of Cambridge, Eng., formerly 
an order of students lower than the sissars. 

Masters of all sorts, and all ages, 

Keepers, subcizers, lackeys, pages. 

Poems of Bp. Cknbet, p. 22. 

There he sits and sees 
How lackeys and subskers press 
And scramble tor degrees. 

Ibid., p. 38. 

See under Sizab. 

SUCK. At Middlebury College, to dheat at redtation or 
examination by using ponies, interlvners, or hdps dT any 
kind. 

SUPPLICAT. Latin; literally, he svppUcaites. Ih the Eng¬ 
lish universities, a petition; particularly a written application 
with a certificate that the requisite conditions have been com¬ 
plied with. — Webster. 

A SuppUcat, says the Gradus ad Cantabriglam, is ^an 
entrealy to be admitted to the degree of B. A.; containing 
a certificate that the Questionist has kept his full number of 
terms, or explaining any deficiency. This document is pre¬ 
sented to the caput by the father of his college.” 

SUEPLICE DAT. An occasion or day on whidi the sur¬ 
plice is worn by the members of a universiiy. 

" On aU Sundays and Sainb^ays, and the evenings preoed- 
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ing, every member of the University, except noblemen, at¬ 
tends chapd in his soiplice.”— Grad, ad Gantah.^ pp. 106, 
107. 

SUSPElSnD. In colleges, to separate a student from his dasi^ 
and place him under private instruclion. 

And those whose crimes are very great, 

Let us suspend or rusticate. — Bebelhad^ p. 24. 

SUSPENSION. In universities and colleges, the punishment 
of a student for some offence, usually negUgcnce, by sepii- 
ating bim from his dass, and compelling him to pursue those 
brandies of study in which he is defident under private in¬ 
struction, provided for the purpose. 

SUSPENSION-PAPER. The paper in which the act of sus¬ 
pension isom coUege is declared. 

Come, take these three suspension’papers; 

They Tl teach you how to cut such capers. 

BebeUiad, p- 32. 

SUSPENSION TO THE ROOM. In Princeton CoUege, 
one of the pumdxments for certain oSences subjects a stu- 
dmit to confinement to his chamber md exdusian firom his 
dass, and requires him to redte to a teacher privately for a 
certain time. This is tedinically caUed suspension to the 
room. 

SWEEP, ) The name given at Yale and other coUeges 

SWEEPER* ) to the person whose occupation it is to sweep 
the students’ rooms, make their beds, dec. 

Then how wdoome the entrance of the stoeep, and how cutely 
we fiing jokes at each other through the dust! — Yak Idt. Mag., 
VoL XEV. p. 223. 

Ehocking down the smep, in clearing the stairs, we described a 
drcle to our room.— The Yak Banger, Nov. 10, 1846. 

A Preshman by the fidthful stoeep 
Was found half buried in soft sleep. 

Ibid., Nov. 10,1846. 

With fingers dirty and bladk, 

From lower to upper room. 
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A College Swe^ went dustily ronnd, 

Plying his yellow broom. 

Songs of Ydk^ 1853, p. 12. 

In the Tale Literary Magazine, VoL ITT- p. 144^ is “A 
tribute to certam Members of the Faculty, whose names are 
omitted in the Catalogue,” in which, appropriate praise is 
awarded to these useful servants. 

The Steward..... engages svoeepers for the College. —Laws 
Harv. C6ll.y 1816, p. 48. 

One of the sweepers finding a pared of wood,.the defend¬ 

ant, in the absence of the owner of the wood, authorizes the sweeper 
to carry it away. — Scenes and Characters in College, p. 98. 

SWELL BLOCK. Ih the University of Virginia, a sobri¬ 
quet applied to dandies and vain pretenders. 

SWING. At several American colleges, the word swing is 
used for coming out with a secret society badge; 1st, of the 
society, to swing <mt the new men; and, 2d, of the men, 
intransitively, to swing, or to swing owt, L e. to appear with 
the badge of a secret sodety. Generally, to swing out sig¬ 
nifies to appear in something new. 

The new members have swung out” and all agdn is harmony. 
— Sophomore IndependerA, Union Coll^, Nov. 1854. 

SYNDIC. Latin, syndicus; Greek, irwdiKos; om, with, and 
baai. Justice. 

An ofiicer of government, invested with different powers 
in different countries. Almost all the companies in Paris, 
the University, &C., have their syndics. The University of 
Cambridge has its syndics, who are chosen fix)m the Senate 
to transact spedal business, as the regulation of fees, forming 
of laws, inspecting the library, buildings, printing, &c.— 
Webster. Cam. GdL 

SYNDICATE. A coundl or body of syndics. 

The state of instraction in and encouragement to the study of 
Theology were thus set forth in the report of a syndvcaJte appointed 
to conader the subject in 1842.— Bristeds Five Y&irs in an Eng. 
Univ., Ed. 2d, p. 293. 
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TADS. At Centre College, Ky., there is “a society,” says a 
correspondenl^ “composed of the very best fellows of the 
Collie, calling themselves Tads^ who are generally associ¬ 
ated together, for the object of electing, by the additional 
votes of their members, any of their friends who are brought 
forward as candidates for any honor or appointment in the 
literary societies to which they belong.” 

TAKE UP. To call on a student to rehearse a lesson. 

Professor him v.p on Greek; 

He tried to talk, but could n’t speak. 

JfiSL Poeim. 

TAKE UP ONE’S CONNECTIONS. Li students’ phrase, 
to leave college. Used in American institutions. 

TARDES. At the older American colleges, when charges 
were made and excuses rendered in Latin, the student who 
had come late to any religious service was addressed by the 
pKiper officer with the word Taardes^ a kind of barbutms sec¬ 
ond person singular of ^me unknown verb, si^ifying, prob¬ 
ably, “ You are or were late.” 

Much absence, tardes and egresses, 

The college-evil on him seizes. 

TruTnbiJtWs Progress ofDvUness^ Part L 

TARDY. In colleges, late in attendance on a pubHc exerdse. 
— Webster, 

TAVERN. At Harvard CoU^, the rooms No. 24 Massa¬ 
chusetts Hall, and No. 8 Hollis Hall, were occupied from 
the year 1789 to 1793 by Mr. Charles Angler. His table was 
always supplied wilh wine, brandy, crackers, etc., of which 
his friends were at liberty to partake at any time. From 
this circumstance his rooms were called Ae Tavern for nearly 
twenty years after his graduation. 

In connection with this inddent, it may not be uninterest¬ 
ing to state, that the cellars of the two buildings dbove men- 
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tionad were di\ided eadi into thiriy-two compartments, cor¬ 
responding with the number of rooms. Ih these Ihe students 
and tutors stored their liquors, sometimes in no iaconsider- 
able quantities. Frequent entries are met with in the records 
of the Faculty, in which the students are charged with pilfer¬ 
ing wine, brandy, or eatables from the tutors’ lins. 

TAXOR. In the University of Cambridge, Eng., an officer 
appointed to regulate the assize of bread, the true gauge of 
weights, etc-— 0am* GclL 

TEAM. In the English universities, the pupils of a private 
tutqr or Coach. — Bristed. 

No man who has not taken a good degree expects or pretends 
to take good men into Ms teanu —Bristeds Five Years in an Eng. 
Vhio.^ Ed. 2d, p. 69. 

It frequently, indeed usually happens, that a “coach” of repu¬ 
tation declines tahing men into his team before they have made 
time in public.— Ibid., p. 85. 

TEAR. At Princeton College, a pejfect tear is a very extra 
recitation, superior to a rowL 

TEMPLE. At Bowdoin College, a privy is thuh designated. 

TEN-STRIKE. At Hamilton College a perfect recitalion, ten 
being the mark given for a perfect recitation. 

TEN-YEAR MEN. In the Universily of Cambridge, Eng., 
these are allowed to take the degree of Bachelor in Bivini^ 
without having been B. A. or M. A., by the statute of 9th 
Queen Elizabeth, which permits persons, who are admitted 
at any college when twenty-four years of age and upwardi^ 
to take the degree of B. D. after their names have remained 
on the hoards ten years or more. After the focst right years, 
they must reside in the Universily the greater part of three 

. several terms, and perform the exerrises whirii are required 
by the statutes. — Gam. Gad. 

TERM. In universities and colleges, the time during whidh 
instruction is r^ularly given to students, who are obliged 
by the statutes and laws of the institotion to attend to the 
recitations, lectures, and other exercises.— Webster. 
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la the University of Cambridge, Eng,, there are three 
terms during each year, which are fixed by invariable rales. 
October or Midiaelmas term begins on the 10th of October, 
and ends on the 16th of December. Lent or January term 
b^ins on the 13th of January, and ends on the Friday before 
Palm Sunday. Easter or Midsummer term, begins on the 
eleventh day (the Wednesday sennight) after Easter-day, 
and ends on the Friday after Commencement day. Com¬ 
mencement is always on the first Tuesday in July. 

At Oxford University, there are four terms in the year. 
Michaelmas term begins on the 10th of October, and ends 
on the 17th of December. Hilary term begins on the 14th 
of January, and ends the day before Palm Sunday- But 
if the Saturday before Palm Sunday should be a festival, 
the term does not end till the Monday following. Easter 
term begins on the tenth day after Easter Sunday, and ends 
on the day before Whitsunday. Trinity term begins on the 
Wednesday after Whitsunday, and ends the Saturday after 
the Act, which is always on the first Tuesday in July* 

At the Dublin University, the terms in each year are four 
in number. B3axy term bj^ss on the Mm^ii|Mi ^ |jSpiph- 
mb fibe day Palm Sunday. 
b^yis on the dghth day after Easter Sunday, and ends on 
Whitsun-eve. Trinity tenn begins on Trinity Monday, and 
ends on the 8th of July. Michaehnas term be^ns on the 
1st of October (or on the 2d, if the 1st should be Sunday), 
and ends on December 16th. 

TEERZS FILIUS. Latin; soti of earth. 

Formerly, one appointed to write a satirical Latm poem 
at the public Acts iu the University of Oxford; not unlike 
the prevaricator at Cambridge, Eng.— Webster, 

Full accounts of the compositions written on these occasions 
may be found in a work in two volume^ entitled “Terrse- 
Fifius; or the Secret History of the Umversity of Oxford,” 
printed in the year 1726* 

See Tbipob Paper. 
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TESTAMUR. Latin; literally, we testify. In the Eng llsli 
aniversities, a certificate of proficiency, without which a 
person is not able to take his degree. So called &om the 
first word in the fommla. 

There is not one out of tweniy of my pupils who can look for¬ 
ward with umnixed pleasure to a tesicanur ,— CoUegtaxCs Gidde, 
p. 254. 

Every testamur must be signed by three out of the four exam¬ 
iners, at least— Ihid., p. 282. 

THEATRE. At Oxford, a building in whidi are held the 
annual commemoration of benefactors, the recitation of prize 
compositions, and the occasional ceremony of confisrring de¬ 
grees on distinguished personages. — Oxford Guide, 

THEME. In collie phrase, a short dissertation composed by 
a student 

It is the practice at Cambridge pMass.] for the Professor of Bhet- 
oric and the English Language, commencing in the first or second 
quarter of the student’s Sophomore year, to give the class a text; 
generally some brief moral quotation from some of the ancient or 
modem poets, fix>m which the students write a short essay, usually 
denominated a theme, — Works of JR, T, Paine, p. xxi. 

Far be it ficom me to enter into competition with students who 
have been practiring the sublime art of theme and forenric writing 
for two years.— HaroardUmei, Vol. HI. p- 316. 

But on the deepy day of themes. 

May doze away a dozen reams. 

lUd,, p. 283. 

!Nfi|rod holds his first theme” in one hand, and is leaning his 
head ^ the other. — lUd,, p. 253. 

THEME-BEARER. At Harvard College, until within a 
few years, a student was chosen once in a term by his dass- 
mates to perform the duties of theme^earer. He received 
the subjects for themes and forensics firom the Professors of 
Rhetoric and of Moral Philosophy, and posted them up in 
convenient places, usually in the entries of the buildings and 
on the bulletin-boards. He also distributed the corrected 
at first ^ving them to the students afier evening 
39 
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prayers, aad, when this had been forbidden by the Presidenl, 
carrying them to their rooms. For these services he received 
seventy-five cents per term from each member of the class. 

THEME-PAPER. In American colleges, a kind of paper on 
which students 'write their themes or composition. It is of 
the size of an ordinary letter-sheet, contains eighteen or 
nineteen lines placed at wide intervals, and is ruled in red 
ink with a margin a little less than an indi in width. 

Shoe-strings, lucifcis, omnibus-tickets, theme-paper^ postage- 
stamps, and the nutriment of pipes. — Harv. Mag., Vol. I. p. 266. 

THEOLOGUE. A cant name among collegians for a student 
in theology. 

The hardened hearts of Freshmen and Theologues burned with 
righteous indignation.— Yale Tomdhaick, May, 1852. 

The Theologs are not so wicked as the Medics. ^Burlesque 
Catalogue, Tale OoU., 1852-53, p. 30. 

• THESES-COLLECTOR. One who collects or prepares 
theses. The following extract from the laws of Harvard 
College will explaki further what is meant by this term. 

The Pi^t^sors, and Tutors, auntially^ time 

^ third term, shall select from the Junior Class a number 
of Theses-GoUectors, to prepare theses for the next year; 
from whidi selection they shall appoint so many divisions as 
shall he equal to the number of branches they may assign. 
And each one shall, in the particular branch assigned him, 
collect so many theses as the government may judge expe¬ 
dient; and all the theses, thus collected, shall ^ delivered to 
the President, by the Saturday immediately succeeding fbie 
end of the Spring vacation in the Senior year, at furthest, 
from which the President, Professors, and Tutors shall select 
such as they shall judge proper to be published. But if the 
theses delivered to the President, in any particular branch, 
should not afford a sufiident number suitable fi>r |mblication, 
a further number shall be required. The name of the stu-^ 
d^t who collected any set or number of theses shall be an¬ 
nexed to the theses collected by him, in every publiofttion. 
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Should anj* one ne^ect to collect the theses required of him, 
he shall be liable to lose his degree.” — 1814^ p- 35. 

The Theses-Collectors were formerly chosen by the dass, 
as the following e 2 :tract from a MS. Journal will show. 

“ March 27th, 1792. My Class assembled in the chapel 
to choose theses-collectors, a valedictory orator, and poet. 
Jackson was chosen to deliver the Latin oration, and Cutler 
to deliver the poem. EHis was almost unanimously chosen 
a collector of the grammatical theses. Prince was diosen 
metaphysical theses-coUector, with considerable oppositioii. 
Lowell was chosen mathematical theses-cohector, though not 
unanimously. Chamberlain was chosen physical theses-col- 
lector.” 

TBDESIS. A position or proposition which a person advances 
and of^rs to maintain, or which is actually maintained by 
argument; a theme; a subject; particularly, a subject or 
proposition for a school or universily exercise, or the ex¬ 
ercise itsetf-— Webster. 

Ill the older American colleges, the theses hdd a promi¬ 
nent place in the exercises of Commencement. At Harvard 
College the earliest theses extant bear the date of the year 
1687. They were Theses Technolo^cal, Logical, Gram¬ 
matical, Khetorica], Mathematical, and PhysicaL The last 
theses were presented in the year 1820. llie earliest theses 
extant bdongmg to Tale Collie are of 1714, and the last 
were printed in 1797. 

THIRDING. In England, “a custom practised at the uni¬ 
versities, where two {hirSjs of the original price is allowed 
by upholsterers to the students for household goods returned 
them within the year.”— Groses IHct. 

On this subject De Quincey says: “The Oxford rule is, 
that, if you take the rooms (which is at your own option), in 
th a t case you third the furniture and the embellishments; 
L e. you succeed to the total wst diminished by one third. 
Tou pay, therefor^ two guineas out of each three to your 
immediate predecessor.” — lAfe amd ManTters^ p. 250. - 
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THIRD-TEAR MEN. IxitlieUmveraity of Cambridge, Eng., 
the title of Third-Year Men, or Senior Sophs or Sophisters, 
is given to stadents dining the third year of their residence 
at the TTniversity. 

THUNDERING BOLUS. See Intonitaits Boltjs- 

TICK. A recitation made by one who does not know of what 
he is talking. 

Ticks, screws, and deads were all put under contribution .—A 
Tour through College, Boston, 1832, p. 25. 

TICKER. One who recites without knowing what he is talk¬ 
ing about; one entirely independent of any book-knowledge. 
If any “ Ticker ” dare to look 
A stealthy moment on his book. 

Exjti'vardiana, Yol. UL p. 123. 

TICKING. The act of reciting without knowing anything 
about the lesson. 

And what with ricHny, screwing, and deading, am candidate for 
a piece of parchment to-morrow. — Hanj, Rcy., p. 134. 

TIGHT. A common slang term among students; the com¬ 
parative, of wMch dkwik is the superlative. 

Bom& twenty of as jolly chaps as e’er got jolly Hght 

Poem before F. H., 1843. 

Hast ^nt the livelong night 
In smoking Esculapios,—in getting jolly tight 

Poem before ladma, 1850. 

He clenched his fist as fiiin for fight, 

Sank back, and gently murmured “ tight 

MS. Poem, W. F. Allen, 1848. 
While fiitheis are bursting with rage and spite, 

And old ladies vow that the students are tight. 

Yak GaUinipper, Nov. 1848. 

Speaking of the word drunk,” the Burlington Sentinel 
remarks: “The last synonyme that we have observed is 
^ tight/ a term, it strikes us, rather inappropriate, since a 
^t%ht ’ man, in the cant use of the word, is almost always a 
^loose character.’ We give a list of a few of the various 
words and phrases which have been in use, at one rime or 
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another, to signify some stage of inebriation: Over the bay, 
half seas over, hot, high, corned, cut, cocked, shaved, dis¬ 
guised, jammed, damaged, sleepy, tired, discouraged, snu%, 
whipped, how come ye so, breezy, smoked, top-heavy, fud¬ 
dled, groggy, tipsy, smashed, swipy, slewed, cronk, salted 
down, how fare ye, on the lee lurch, all sails set, three sheets 
in the wind, well under way, battered, blowing, snubbed, 
sawed, boosy, bruised, screwed, soaked, comfortable, stimu¬ 
lated, jug-steamed, tangle-legged, fogmadc, blue-eyed, a pas¬ 
senger in the Cape Ann stage, striped, faint^ shot in the neck, 
bamboozled, weak-jointed, got a brick in his hat, got a turkey 
on his back.” 

Dr. Franklin, in speaking of the intemperate drinker, says, 
he will never, or seldom, allow that he is drunk; he may be 
“boosy, cosey, foxed, merry, mellow, fuddled, groatable, con- 
^undedly cut, may see two moons, be among the Philistines, 
in a very good humor, have been in the sun, is a little fever¬ 
ish, pretty well entered, &c., but never drunJL^* 

A highly entertaining list of the phrases which the Ger¬ 
mans employ “ to clothe in a tolerable garb of decorum that 
dreamy condition into which Bacchus frequently throws his 
votaries,” is given in ExywitCs Student Life of Germany^ Am. 
ed., pp. 296, 297. 

See Spbuistg. 

2. At Willmms GoU^, this word is sometimes used as an 
exclamation; e. g. “ O Ughi! ” 

TIGHT FIT. At the University of Vermont, a good joke is 
denominated by the students a tight JU, and the jokee is said 
to be “ hard up.” 

TILE. A hat. Evidently suggested by the meaning of the 
word, a covering for the roof of building^. 

Then, taking it from offhis head, began to brush his “ ide” 

Poem dejbre the ladma^ 1850. 

TOADY. A &wniDg^ obsequious parasite; a toad-eater. In 
college cant, one who seeks or gains favor with an instructor or 
popidaiity wilh his classmates by mean and sycophantic actions. 
39* 
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TOADY- To flatter any one for gain.— JBbiUiweJL 

TOM. The great bell of Christ Church, Oxford, which for¬ 
merly belonged to Osney Abbey. 

“ This bell," says the Oxford Guide, was recast in 1680, 
its weight being about 17,000 pounds; more than doable the 
weight of the great bell in St. Paul’s, London. Tliis bell 
has always been represented as one of the finest in England, 
but even at the risk of dispelling an illusion under which 
most Oxford men have labored, and which every member of 
Qirist Church has indulged in from 1680 to the present time, 
touching the flmcied supeiiozify of mighty Tom, it must be con¬ 
fessed that it is neither an accurate nor a musical bell. The 
not^ as we are assured by the learned in tliese matters, ought 
to be B fiat, but is not so. On the contrary, the bell is imper¬ 
fect and inharmonious, and requires, in the opinion of those 
best informed, and of most experience, to be recast. It is, 
however, still a great cariosity, and may be seen by applying 
to the porter at Tom-Gate lodge." — Ed. 1847, p. 5, note a. 

TO THE ') Among English Cantabs these alge- 

TO THE j'braiceapressionsaxeuBedasintensivesto 

iSttd most energetic way of doing anything. — Sristed^ 

TOTTOEY- The name by which a student in an American 
college is accustomed to designate any young man residing in 
the town in which the college is situated, who is not a coUe^ 

And Tozjomys left when she showed fight. 

Pow-wom of Class Yale CbU. 

TBANSLATION. The act of turning one language into 
another. 

At the Universiiy of Cambridge, Eng., this word is applied 
more particularly to the taming of Greek or Latin into Eng¬ 
lish. 

Jo. composition and cram I was yet untried, and the irandations 
in lectaie-room were not difficult to acquit one’s self on lespectar 
bly.— JOiristecTs Fine Years in an Eng. Uhiv., Ed. 2d, p. 34. 

TEuOSMnTEiNDIJlld^ pi TRirrsMirTENBA. or Tjeuksmit- 
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TENDT7HS. Anything traosmitted, or handed do^m fiom one 
to another. 

Students, on withdrawing from college, often leave in the 
room which they last occupied, pictores, looking-glasses, 
chairs, &c., there to remain, and to be handed down to the 
latest posterity. Articles thus left are called trammitteTidcu 
The Great Mathematical Slate was a iransnditendum to the best 
mathematical scholar in each class.— MS- note in Cat^ Med, Fae. 
Soc,, 1833, p. 16. 

TBENGHER-CAP. A name sometimes given to the square 
head-covering worn by students in the English universities. 
Used figuratively to denote collegiate power. 

The trencher-cap has claimed a right to take its part in the move¬ 
ments which make or mar the destinies of nations, by the side of 
plnmed casque and priestly tiara. — The English Universities and 
their Reforms, in Blackwoods Mag., Feb. 1849. 

TBIANGLE. At Union College, a urinal, so called Bum its 
shape. 

-TBEENNIAL, qr TniEinsnAi. Catalogue. In American col¬ 
leges, a catalogue issued once in three years. This catalogue 
contains the names of the officers and students, arranged ac¬ 
cording to the years in whidi they were connected with the 
college, an account of the high public offices whidi they have 
filled, degrees which they have received, time of death, &;c.^ 
The Triennwd CaJtdbgue becomes increasin^y a moumfol rec¬ 
ord— it should be monitory, as well as mournful—to suryiTors, 
looking at the stars thickening on it, from one date to another. — 
Scenes and Characters in College, p. 198. 

Our tale shall be told by a silent star, 

On the page of some futnie Trienniod. 

Class Poem, Haw, CoU., 1849, p. 4. 

TRIMESTER. Latin trimestris; ires, three, and mmds, 
month. In the German universities, a term or period of 
three months. — Webster, 


* The Triennial Catalogue of Harvard Coll^ was first printed in a 
pamphlet fi>rm in the year 1778. 
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TBIinTARTAN, The popular name of a member of Trinity 
College in the University of Cambridge, Eng. 

TRIPOS,^?. Triposes. At Cambridge, Eng., any university 
examination for honors, of questionists or men who have just 
taken their B. A. The university scholarship examinations 
are not called triposes. — Bi'isted. 

The Clasrical Tripos is generally spoken of as the Tripos^ the 
Mathematical one as the Degree Examination.— Ihid.^^ p. 170. 

2. A tripos paper. 

3. One who prepares a tripos paper. — Webster. 

TRIPOS PAPER At the University of Cambridge, Eng¬ 
land, a printed list of the successful candidates for mathe¬ 
matical honors, accompanied by a piece in Latin verse. 
There are two of these, designed to commemorate the two 
Tripos days. The first contains the names of the 'Wran^ers 
and Senior Optimes, and the second the names of the Junior 
Optimes. The word tripos is supposed to refer to the three- 
le^ed stool formerly used at the examinations for these hon¬ 
ors, though some derive it from the three formerly* 

pinted on the bach of the paper. 

XfUxmeal Tripos Mjcammadon. The final university exam¬ 
ination for classical honors, optional to all who have taken the 
mathematical honors. — <7.-4. Bristed, in Webster^s Diet. 

The Tripos Paper is more fully described in the annexed 
extract “ The names of the Bachelors who were highest in 
the list (Wranglers and Senior Optimes, Bacealmirei guibus 
szuz reservatur senioriias GomiUis prioHlus, and Junior Op¬ 
times, GomitiisposterioriJms) were written on slips of paper; 
and on the back of these papers, probably with a view of 
making them less fugitive and more entertaining, was given a 
copy of Latin verses. These verses were written by one of 
the new Bachelors, and the exuberant spirits and enlarged 
freedom arising firom the termination of the Undci^raduale 
restrictions often gave to these effusions a character of buf¬ 
foon^ and satire. The writer was termed Terres MUtiSf or 
Tripos^ prolribly firom some dreumstance in the mode of his 
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making his appearance and delivering his veises; and took 
considerable liberties. On some occasions, we find tliaf- these 
went so far as to incur the censure of the authorities. Even 
now, the Tripos verses often aim at satire and humor. [It is 
customary to have one serious and one humorous copy of 
verses.] The writer does not now appear in person, but the 
Tripos Paper, the list of honors with its verses, still comes 
forth at its due season, and the list itself has now taken the 
name of the Tripos. This being the case with the list of 
mathematical honors, the same name has been extended to 
the list of dassicsd honors, though unaccompanied by its 
classical verses." — WheioeH on Cambridge Eduocdion^ Pref¬ 
ace to Part IL, quoted in J^risted^s Mve Years in an Eng, 
Univ., Ed. 2d, p. 25. 

TRUMP. A joUy blade; a merry fellow; one who occupies 
among his companions a position similar to that which trumps 
hold to the other cards in the pack. Not confined in its use 
to coUe^ans, but much in vogue among them. 

But soon he treads this classic ground, 

Where knowledge dwells and trumps abound. 

MS, Poem. 

TRUSTEE. A person to whom properly is legally committed 
in trtcsty to be applied either for the benefit of spemfied indi¬ 
viduals, or for public uses. — Webster, 

In many American colleges the general government is 
vested in a board of trustees^ appointed differently in differ¬ 
ent colleges. 

See CouFOBATiON and Ovebsemb. 

TUFT-HUNTER. A cant term, in the English univeraties, 
for a hanger-on to noblemen and persons of quality. So 
called from the tuft m the cap of the latter. — HdELiweEL 
There are few such thorough tuft-JiurOers as your genuine Oxford 
Don. — Blackwood*s Motg.^ Eng, ed., Vol. LVI. p. 572- 

TUinON. In imiversities, colleges, schools, &c., the money 
paid for instruction. In American colleges, the tuition is 
from thirty to seventy dollars a year. 
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TUTE. Abbreviation for Tutor. 

TUTOR. Latin; from tueor, to defend; French, iuteur. 

In English universities and colleges, an ojBficer or member 
of some hall, who has the charge of hearing the lessons of 
the students, and otherwise giving them instruction in the 
sciences and various branches of leai'ning. 

In the American colleges, tutors are graduates selected by 
the trustees, for the instruction of undergraduates of the first 
three years. They are usually officers of the institution, who 
have a share, with the president and professors, in the gov¬ 
ernment of the students. — Webster. 

TUTORAGE. In the English universities, the guardianship 
exerted by a tutor; the care of a pupil. 

The next item which I shall notice is that which in college bills 
is expressed by the word Tutorage. — De Qulnce^s Life and Manr 
nets, p.251. 

TUTOR) CLASS. At some of the colleges in the United 
States, eadi of the four dasses is astigned to the care of a 
particular tutor, who acts as the ordinary medium of com- 
munkatipn between tiie members of the dass and the Faculty, 
who may be consulted by the students concerning their 
studies, or on any other subject interesting to them in their 
relations to the college. 

At Harvard College, in addition to these offices, the Class 
Tutors grant leave of absence from church and from town 
for Sunday, including Saturday night, on the presentation of 
a sotisfiictory reason, and administer all warnings and private 
admonitions ordered by the Faculty for misconduct or neg¬ 
lect of duty.— Orders and Regukdims of the Fmvlty of 
Hmv. OoU., July, 1853, pp. 1, 2. 

Of this regulation as it obtained at Harvard dunng the 
latter part of the last century. Professor Sidney Willard says: 
" Each of the Tutors had one class, of which he was charged 
witii a certain oversight, and of which he was called the par¬ 
ticular Tutor. The several Tutors in Latin successively sus¬ 
tained tins rdation to my class. Warnings of various kinds, 
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private admonitions for negligence or minor offences, and, 
in general, intercommunication between his class and the 
Immediate Government, were the duties belon^ng to this 
relation .”—Memories of Youth and Manhoodf^ol. Lp.266, 
note. 

TUTOR, COLLEGE. At the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, an officer connected with a college, whose duties 
are described in the annexed extracts. 

With reference to Oxford, De Quincey remarks: ^ Each 
collie takes upon itself the regular instruction of its separ¬ 
ate inmates,—of these and of no others; and for this office it 
appoints, after careful selection, trial, and probation, the best 
qualitied amongst those of its senior members who choose to 
undertake a trust of such heavy responsibility. These offi¬ 
cers are called Tutors; and they are connected by duties and 
by accountability, not with the University at all, but with 
their own private colleges. The public tutors appointed in 
each college [are^ on the scale of one to each dozen or score 
of students .”—Life and Manners^ Boston, 1851, p. 252. 

Bristed, writing of Cambridge, says: ^ When, therefore, a 
boy, or, as we should call him, a young man, leaves his school, 
public or private, at the age of eighteen or nineteen, and 
‘ goes up ’ to the University, he necessarily goes up to some 
particular college, and the first academical authority he makes 
acquaintance with in the r^ular order of things is the Col¬ 
lie Tutor. This gentleman has usually taken h%h honors 
mther in classics or mathematics, and one of his duties is 
naturally to lecture. But this no means constitutes the 
whole, or forms the most important part^ of his functions. He 
is the medium of all the students' pecuniary relations with 
the College. He sends in their accounts every term, and 
receives the money through his banker; nay, more, he takes 
in the bills of their tradesmen, and settles them also. Fur¬ 
ther, he has the disposal of the college rooms, and assigns 
them to their respective occupants. When I speak of the 
College Tutor^ it must not be supposed that one man is equal 
to all this work in a large college,—Trimly, for instance. 
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whidi usually numbers four hundred Undergraduates in res¬ 
idence. A large college has usuaJly two Tutors, — Trinity 
has three, — and the students are equally divided among 
them, — on thdr sides, the phrase is,—without distinction of 
year, or, as we should call it, of chss. The jurisdiction of 
the rooms is divided in like manner. The Tutor is supposed 
to stand in hco parentis ; but having sometimes more than 
a hundred young men under him, he cannot discharge his 
duties in this respect very thoroughly, nor is it generally ex¬ 
pected that he should.” — Five Tears in an Eng. Univ., Ed. 
2d, pp. 10,11. 

TUTOEIAL. Belonging to or exercised by a tutor or in¬ 
structor. 

Even while he is engaged in his “tutorial" duties, &c.— Am. 
IaL Mag., VoL lY- p. 409. 

TUTOEIC. Pertaining to a tutor. 

A collection of two was not then conridered a sure prognostic of 
rebellion, and spied out vigilantly by tutoric eyes. — Marvardiana, 
ToL HL p. 314. 

TUTOBIEIC. The same as tvtoric. 

While thus in dox^bt they hesitating stand. 

Approaches near the Tutorijic band. 

Yale Tomahawk, May, 1852. 

“ Old Tale,” of thee we ring, thou art our theme, 

Of thee with all thy Tutorijic host — Ihtd. 

TUTORING FRESHMEN. Of the various means used by 
Sophomores to trouble Freshmen, that of tutoring them, as 
described in the following extract from the Sketches of Tale 
College is not at all peculiar to that institalion, except in so 
far as the name is concerned. 

^‘The ancient customs of subordination among the classes, 
though long since abrogated, still preserve a part of their 
power over the students, not only of this, but of almost every 
sim^ar institution. The recently exalted Sophomore, the 
dignified Junior, and the venerable Senior, look bade with 
equal humcnr at the ^greenness’ of their first year. The 
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former of these classes, however, is diiefij notoiious in the 
annals of Freshman capers. To them is allotted the duly of 
fumigating the room of the new-comer, and preparing him, 
bj a due induction into the mysteries of Yale, for the duties 
of his new situation. Of these performances, the most sys¬ 
tematic is commonly styled Tutoring^ from the character as¬ 
sumed by the offidating Sophomore. Seated solemnly in 
bis chair of state, arrayed in a pompous gown, with specs 
and powdered hair, he awaits the approach of the awe-stmck 
subject, who has been duly warned to attend his pleasure, 
and fitly instructed to make a low reverence and stand 
speechless until addressed by his illustrious superior. A be¬ 
coming impression has also been conveyed of the dignity, 
talents, and profoimd learning and infiuence into the congre¬ 
gated presence of which he is summoned. Everything, in 
short, which can increase his sufficiently reverent emotions, 
or produce a readier or more humble obedience, is carefiilly 
set forth, till he is prepared to approach the door with no 
little degree of that terror with which the superstitious in¬ 
quirer enters the mystic circle of the magidan. A shaded 
light gleams dimly out into the room, and pours its fuller 
radiance upon a ponderous volume of Hebrew; a huge pile 
of folios rests on the table, and the eye of the fearful Fresh¬ 
man half ventures to discover that they are tomes of the 
dead languages. 

^^But first he has, in obedience to his careful monitor, 
bowed lowly before the dignified presence; and, hardly rais¬ 
ing his eyes, he stands abashed at his awful situation, wailing 
the supreme pleasure of the supposed officer. A benignant 
smile lights up the tutor's grave countenance; he enters 
strangely enough into familiar talk with the recently admitted 
collegiate; in pathetic terms he describes the temptaiions of 
this great dty, the thousand dangers to which he will be ex¬ 
posed, the vortex of ruin into which, if he walks unwarily, 
he will be surely plunged. He fires the youthful ambition 
with glowing descriptions of the honors that await the suc¬ 
cessful, and opens to his eager view the dazzling prospect 
40 
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of college &me. Nor does lie fail to please the youthful as¬ 
pirant with assurances of the kindly notice of the Faculty; 
he informs him of the satisfoctoiy examination he has passed, 
and the gratification of the President at his uncommon pro¬ 
ficiency ; and having thus filled the buoyant ima^nation of 
his dupe with the most Rowing college air-castles, dismisses 
him from his august presence, after having given him espedd 
permission to call on any important occasion hereafter.” — 
pp. 159-162. 

TUTOR, PRIVATE. At the Universities of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, an instructor, whose position and studies are set forth 
in the following extracts. 

Besides the public tutors appointed in each college,” says 
De Quincey, writing of Oxford, “ there are also tutors strictly 
private, who attend any students in search of special and ex- 
traordinaiy aid, on terms settled privately by themselves. 
Of these persons, or their existence, the college takes no cog¬ 
nizance.” “These are the working agents in the Oxford 
system.” “The Tutors of Oxford correspond to the Profes¬ 
sors of other nnivcacdties.”— Life and Mmners^ Boston, 
253. 

Referring to Cambridge, Bristed remarks: “ The private 
tutor at an English university corresponds, os has been al¬ 
ready observed, in many respects, to the professor at a Ger¬ 
man. The German professor is not necessarily attached to 
any specific chair; he receives no fixed stipend, and lias not 
public lecture-rooms; he teaches at his own house, and the 
number of his pupils depends on his reputation. The Cam¬ 
bridge private tutor is also a graduate, who takes pupils at 
his rooms in numbers proportionate to his reputation and 
ability. And although while the German professor is regu¬ 
larly licensed as such by his university, and the existence of 
the private tutor as suck is not even officially recognized by 
his, still this difference is more apparent than real; for the 
l^^Iish university has viHu/odly licensed the tutor to instruct 
in a particular branch by the standing she has given him in 
her examinations.” “ Students come up to the Universi^ 
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with all degrees of preparation...... To make up for £)rmer 

deficiences, and to direct study so that it may not be wasted, 
are two desiderata whidi probably led to the iatroduction of 
private tutors, once a partial, now a general appliance.” — 
Mve Years in am Eng. Univ.^ Ed. 2d, pp. 146 -148. 

TUTOESHIP. The office of a tutor. — Hooker. 

In the following passage, this word is used as a titulary 
compeUation, like tiie word lordship. 

One morning, as the story goes, 

Before his tvtorddp arose. — Bebetliadi p. 73. 

TUTORS’ PASTURE. In 1645, John Bulkley, the “first 
Master of Arts in Harvard College,” by a deed, gave to Mr. 
Dunster, the President of that institution, two acres of land 
in Cambridge, during his life. The deed then proceeds: “ If 
at any time he shall leave the Presidency, or shall decease, I 
thmi desire the College to appropriate the same to itsdf for 
ever, as a small gift from an alumnus, bearing towards it the 
greatest good-wilL” “Afier President Dunster^s resigna¬ 
tion,” says Quincy, “the Corporation gave the income of 
Bulkley’s donation to the tutors, who recmved it for many 
years, and hence the enclosure obtained the name of * Tutord 
Pasture^ or ^ EeUowd Orchard^ ” In the Donation Book of 
the College, the deed is introduced as “Extractnm Doni 
Pomarii Somorum per Johannem Bulklmum.”— Quincifs 
Hist. Hcbtv. Univ., VoL L pp. 269, 270. 

For further remarks on this subject^ see Peirce’s “History 
of Harvard University,” pp. 15, 81, 113, also Chap. XOX, 
and “ Memorial of John S. Popkin, I).D.,” pp. 890, 891. 

TWITCH A TWELYE- At Middlebuxy College, to make 
a perfect reditation; twdve being the maximum mark for 
scholarship. 
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UGLY KNIFE. See Jack-kotpe. 

UNDERGRADUATE. A student, or member of a univer¬ 
sity or college, vrho has not taken his first degree. — Webster. 

UNDERGRADUATE. Noting or pertaining to a student of 
a college who has not taken his first degree. 

The undergraduaie students diall be divided into four distinct 
classes.— Laws Yale CoU,^ 1837, p. 11. 

With these the undergraduaie course is not intended to interfere. 
— YoZe CoU. Cat., 1850-51, p. 33. 

UNDERGRADUATESHIP. The state of being an under¬ 
graduate. —Life of Pcd&y. 

UNIVERSITY, An assemblage of colleges established in any 
place, with professors for instructing students in the sciences 
and other branches of learning, and where degrees are con¬ 
ferred. A university is properly a universal school, in which 
are taught all brandies of learning, or the fi>ar &cultiies of 
theology, me^chte, law, and the sdences and 

2. At some American colleges, a name given to a univer¬ 
sity student. The regulation in reference to this class at 
Union College is as follows:—“Students, not regular mem¬ 
bers of college, are allowed, as university students, to prose¬ 
cute any branches for which they are qualified, provided they 
attend three redtations daily, and conform in all other re¬ 
spects to the laws of College. On leaving College, they re¬ 
ceive certificates of character and scholarship ”—Union (ML 
Gat., 1850. 

The eyes of several Freshmen and Universities shone with a 
watery lustre. — The Parthenon, Vol. I, p. 20. 

UP. To be in a subject, is to be informed in regard to it 
Posted expresses a similar idea. The use of this word, al¬ 
though common among coUe^ans, is by no means confined to 
them. 
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In onr past bistoiy, short as it is, ve would hardly expect them 
to be well up. — BristecFs Five Years in an Enp. Univ., Ed. 2d, 

p.28. 

He is wdl up in metaphy^cs.— Ibid,, p. 53. 

UPPER HOUSE. See Senate. 


V. 

VACATION. The intermission of the regular studies and ex¬ 
ercises of a college or other seminary, when the students hare 
a recess.— Webster, 

In the University of Cambridge, Eng., there are three va¬ 
cations during each year. Christmas vacation begins on the 
16th of December, and ends on the 13th of January. Easter 
vacation begins on the Eriday before Palm Sunday, and ends 
on the eleventh day after Easter-day. The Dong vacation 
begins on the Friday succeeding the first Tuesday in July, 
and ends on the 10th of October. At the Univeraty of Ox¬ 
ford there are four vacations in each year. At Dublin Uni¬ 
versity there are also four vacation^ which correspond nearly 
with &e vacations of Oxford. 

See Terse. 

VALEDICTION. A fareweft; a bidding ferewelL Used 
sometimes with the meaning of vcdedictory or vaiUdictory oror- 
Um. 

Two publick Orations, by the Candidates: the one to ^ve a 
speciinen of tiieir Ehowledge, &3C., and the other to ^ve a gratefid 
and patheticV Vciedy^anXxi all the Offieers and Members of the 
Society. — CIap*s JBzst. YaLe Cod., p. 87. 

VALEDICTORIAN. The student of a coll^ who pro¬ 
nounces the valedictory oration at the annual Commence¬ 
ment.— Webster. 

VALEDICTORY. In American colleges, a ferewell oration 
40* 
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or address spoken at Commencement, by a member of the 
class which receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and tsike 
their leave of college and of each other- 

VAEMTNT. At Cambridge, England, and also among the 
whip gentry, this word signifies natty, spruce, dashing; e. g. 
he is quite vcmmnt ; he sports a vannird hat, coat, &c- 
A man spurns a scholarship, would consider it a degrar 

dation to be a fellow.— Gradus ad Canfad,, p. 122. 

The handsome man, my fiiend and pupil, was naturally enough 
a bit of a swell, or varmint man. — Jlma Mater, Vol. II. p. 118. 

VEEGEE. At the University of Oxfoi*d, an officer who walks 
first in processions, and carries a silver rod. 

VICE-CHANCELLOE. An officer in a university, in Eng¬ 
land, a distinguished member, who is annually elected to 
manage the afi&irs in the absence of the Chancellor. He 
must be the head of a college, and during his continuance in 
office he acts as a magistrate for the university, town, and 
county. ^— Gam. OaL 

At Oxford, the Yice-ChonceUor holds a court, in which 


suits may be broiight sgainst any member of the University. 



Bailiffi of the town are obliged, at their election, to take cer¬ 
tain oaths before the Vice-Chancellor. The Vice-Chancellor 
has the sole right of licensing wine and ale-houses in Cam¬ 
bridge, and of discommunmg any tradesman or inhabitant 
who has violated the University privileges or regulations. 
In both universities, the Vice-ChanceUor is nominated by the 
Heads of Houses, &om among themselves. 

VICE-MASTEE. An officer of a collie in the English uni¬ 
versities who performs the duties of the Master in his absence. 

VISITATIOlsr. The act of a superior or supeiintoading offi¬ 
cer, who visits a corporation, college, church, or other house, 
to examine into the manner in which it is conducted, and see 
that its laws and regulations are duly observed and exe^ 
cuted.— 
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In July, 1766, a law was formally enacted, “ that iwice in the 
year, viz. at the semiannual visitation of the committee of the Oveiv 
seers, some of the scholars, at the direction of the President and 
Tutors, shall publicly exhibit spedmens of thebr proficiency,^ 6cc. 
— Quinajfs JESsL Haro. Vhiv., Vol. 11. p. 132. 

VIVA VOCE. Latin; literally, loith the living voice. In the 
English universities, that part of an examination which is 
carried on orally. 

The examination involves a little viva voce, and it was said, that, 
if a man did his viva voce wdl, none of his papers were looked at 
but the Paley.— Bnsted^s Five Years in cm Fng. Univ.^ Ed. 2d, 
p. 92. 

In Combination Boom, where once I sat at viva voce^ wretched, 
ignorant, the wine goes round, and wit, and pleasant talk.— House- 
TuM Wordsy Am. ed., Yol. XE. p. 521. 


w. 

WALLING. At the University of Oxford, the punishment of 
waRing^ as it is popularly denominated, consists in confining 
a student to the walls of his collie for a certain period. 

WARDEN. The master or president of a college.— Eng¬ 
land. 

WARNING. In many coll^es,^ when it is ascertained that a 
student is not living in accordance with the laws of the insti¬ 
tution, he is usually informed of the &ct by a warning^ as it 
is called, from one of the fiiculfy, which consists merely of 
fiiendly caution and advice, thus giving him an opportunity, 
by correcting his fiiults, to escape punishment 
Sadly I feel 1 should have been saved by numerous toamings. 

Harvardiana, Vol. HL p. 98- 
No more riiall warnings ” in their hearing ring. 

Nor "admonitions” haunt thrir aching head. 

Yde IM. Mag.^ Vol. XV. p. 210. 
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WEDGE- At the TJmversiiy of Cambridge, Eng., the man 
whose name is the last on the list of honors in the volnnlaiy 
classical examination, whidi follows the last examination re¬ 
quired by statute, is called the wedge. ^^The last man is 
called the wedge^ says Bristed, corresponding to the Spoon 
in Mathematics. This name originated in that of the man 
who was last on the first Tripos list (in 1824), Wedg&wood. 
Some one suggested that the wooden wedge was a good coun¬ 
terpart to the wooden spoon^ and the appellation stuck.” — 
Mve Tears in an Eng. Univ., Ed. 2d, p. 253. 

WET. To christen a new garment by treating one’s firiends 
when one first appears in it; e- g.:—A. ‘^Have you wet 
that new coat yet?” B. “!Nb.” A. “Wdl, then, I should 
recommend to you the propriety of so doing.” B. “What 
will you drink?” This word, although mudh used among 
students, is by no means confined to them. 

WHINNICK. At Hamilton College, to refiise to fulfil a 
promise or engagement; to retreat firom a difficulty; to back 
out. 

WHITE-HOOD HOHBE. See SjasrA.TB. 

custom of wearing wigs was, perhaps, observed 
nowhere in America during the last century with so much 
particularity as at the older colleges. Of this the following 
incident is illustrative. Mr. Joseph Palmer, who graduated 
at Harvard in the year 1747, entered college at the age of 
fourteen; but, although so young, was required immediately 
after admission to cut off his long^ fiowmg hair, and to cover 
his head with an unsightly bag-wig. At the be^nning of the 
present century, wigs were not wholly discarded, although the 
ffishion of wearing the hair in a queue was more in 
Prom a record of curious fact% it appears that the last wig 
which appeared at Commencement in Harvard College was 
worn by Mr. John Marsh, in the year 1819. 

See Dbess. 

WILL. At Harvard College, it was at one time the mode for 
the student to whom had been given the jAOK-XKuns in con- 
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sequence of his ugliness, to transmit the inheritance, when he 
left, to some one of equal pretensions in the class next below 
him. At one period, this transmission was effected by a wiUj 
in whidh not only the knife, but other articles, were bequeathed. 
As the 21st of June was, till of late years, the day on which 
the members of the Senior Glass closed their collegiate stud¬ 
ies, and retired to make preparations for the ensuing Com¬ 
mencement, Wills were usually dated at that time. The first 
will of this nature of which mention is made is that of Mr. 
William Biglow, a member of the class of 1794, and the 
recipient for that year of the knife. It appeared in the 
department entitled “Omnium Gatherum" of the Fed¬ 
eral Orrery, published at Boston, April 27, 1795, in these 
words: — 


“A WILL: 

Bexko the ulst Wobbs ox* Chasies CECATrBSBOx, Esq., i.atb 

WOBTHT AND MUCH lAKENTED MEMBER OR THE LAUamKO 

Ceub or Harvard TJkiversitt, who derarted CoLUsaB 
Lire, Jure 21,1794, in the Twentx-rirst Year of his Age. 

“ I, Charley Chatter, sound of mind. 

To making fun am much inclined; 

So, having cause to apprehend 
My college life is near its end, 

All future quarrels to prevent, 

1 seal this will and testament. 

My soul and body, while together, 

I send the storms of life to weather; 

To steer as safely as they can, 

To honor God, and profit man. 

" Imprimis^ then, my bed and bedding, 

My only chattels worth the dedding, 

Consisting of a maple stead, 

A counterpane, and coverlet, 

Two cases with the pillows in, 

A blanket, cord, a winch and pin, 

Two sheets, a feather bed and hay-iidk, 

I order dedded up to iVotidb, 
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And that mth care the sledder save them 
For those kind parents, first who gave them. 

Item. The Laughing Club, so blest, 

"Who think this life what’t is,—a jest, — 
Collect its flowers from every spray, 

And laugh its goading thorns away; 

From whom to-morrow I dissever. 

Take one sweet grin, and leave for ever; 

My chest, and all that in it is, 

1 ^ve and 1 bequeath them, viz.: 
"Westminster grammar, old and poor, 

Another one, compiled by Moor; 

A bunch of pamphlets pro and con 
The doctrine of salvarti-on; 

The college laws, I'm freed from minding, 

A Hebrew psalter, stripped from binefing. 

A Hebrew Bible, too, lies nigh it, 

Unsold—because no one would buy it 

My manuscripts, in prose and verse, 

They take for better and for worse; 

Utmr min^ enS^itten with the l^st, 

And pipes and candles with the rest; 
Provided that firom them they cull 
My college exercises dull, 

On threadbare theme, with mind unwilling, 
Strmned out through fear of fine one shilling, 
To teachers paid t’avert an evil, 

Like Indian worsliip to the DeviL 
The above-hamed manuscripts, 1 say, 

To dub aforesaid 1 convey. 

Provided that sdd themes, so given, 

Full proof; that genius wonH he driven^ 

To our physicians bo presented. 

As the best opiates yet invented. 

“ Item. The government of college, 

Those liberal helluos of knowledge, 

Who, e’en in these degenerate ^ys, 

Deserve the world’s unceasing praise; 
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Who, fiiends of science and of men, 

Stand forth Gomorrah’s righteous ten, 

On them 1 naught hat thanks bestow, 

For, like my cash, my credit’s low; 

So 1 can giye nor dothcs nor wines, 

But bid them welcome to my fines. 

“ Item. My study desk of pme, 

That work-bench, sacred to the nine. 

Which oft hath groaned beneath my metre, 

I give to pay my debts to Petes. 

“ Item. Two penknives with white handles, 

A bunch of quills, and pound of candles, 

A lesicon compiled by CouE, 

A pewter spoon, and earthen bowl, 

A hammer, and two homespun towels, 

For which I yearn with tender bowels, ♦ 

Since 1 no longer can control them, 

1 leave to those sly lads who stole them. 

Item. A gown mudh greased in Commons, 

A hat between a man’s and woman’s, 

A tattered coat of college blue, 

A fustian waustcoat tom in two. 

With all my rust, through college carried, 

I ^ve to classmate O——who’s monied. 

Item. C-P-sf has my knife, 

During his natural coU^ life, — 

That knife, which ugliness inherits, 

And due to his superior merits; 

And when from Harvard he diadl steer, 

1 order him to leave it here, 

That’t may fiom class to class descend, 

Till time and ugliness diall end. 

“ The said C-P-s, humor^s son, 

Who long shdl stay when 1 am gone, 

* Jesse Olds, a dassmate, afterwards a clergyman in a country town, 
t Charles Prentiss, a member of the Junior Class when this was writ¬ 
ten ; afterwards editor of the Bural Repository. — BwkmghanCs Bern- 
tmacences, Tol. IL pp. 273 - 275. 
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The Muses* most successful suitor, 

I constitute my executor; 

And for his trouble to requite him, 

Member of Laughing Club I wite him. 

“ Myself on life’s broad sea I throw, 

Sail with its joy, or stem its woe, 

No other friend to take my part. 

Than careless head and honest heart 
My purse is drained, my debts are paid, 

My glass is run, my ^1 is made, 

To beauteous Cam. 1 bid adieu. 

And with the world be^n anew.’* 

Following the example of his friend Biglow', Mr. Prentiss, 
on leaving college, prepared a will, which afterwards appeared 
^ in one of the earliest numbers of the Rural Repository, a 
literaiy paper, the publication of which he commenced at 
Leominster, Mass., in the autumn of 1795. Thomas Paine, 
afterwards Robert Treat Paine, Jr., immediately transferred 
it to the columns of the Federal Orreiy, which paper he 
edited, with these intpoductoiy remarks: “Having, in the 
second number of < Opinhnn Gatherum * presented to our 
readers the last will and testament of Charles Chatterbox, 
Esq., of witty memory, wherein the said Charles, now de¬ 
ceased, did lawfully bequeath to Ch-Pr-s the cele¬ 

brated ‘Ugly Knife,’ to be by him transmitted, at his col¬ 
legiate demise, to the next succeeding candidate;.and 

whereas the said Ch-^s Pr-s, on the 21st of June 

last, departed his aforesaid ^college life^ thereby leaving to 
the inheritance of his successor the valuable legacy, which 
his illustrious friend had bequeathed, as an mtailed to 
the poets of the university, — we have thought proper to 
insert a full, true, and attested copy of the will of the last 
deceased heir, in order that the world may be furnished with 
a correct genealogy of this renowned whoi^ pedi¬ 

gree will become as illustrious in after time as the family of 
the ‘Rolles,’ and which will be celebrated by future wits as 
the most formidable weapon of modem genius.*’ 
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«A WILL; 

Bsiiro THE lAST Words op Ch -s Pr -s, iate worthy 

AND MUCH lAMERTED MeHBER OP THE IiAUOHlNO ClUB OP 
Haryard TTniyersity, who departed Coliroe Life oh 
THE 21st op Jure, 1795. 

** I, Pr-s Ch-s, of judgment sound, 

lu soul, in limb and wind, now found; 

1, ance mj head is Ml of wit, 

And must be emptied, or must split, 

In name of president Apollo, 

And other gentle folks, that follow: 

Such as Uranla and Clio, 

To whom m 7 feme poetic I owe; 

With the whole drove of rhyming asters, 

For whom my heart with rapture blisters; 

Who swim in EDblIcon uncertain 
Whether a petticoat or shirt on. 

From vulgar ken their charms do cover, 

From every eye but Muses^ lover; 

In name of every ugly God ; 

Whose beauty scarce outshines a toad; 

In name of Proserpine and Pluto, 

Who board in hdl’s sublimest grotto; 

In name of Cerberus and Furies, 

Those damned aristocrats and tories; 

In presence of two witnesses, 

Who are as homely as you please, 

Who are in truth, I’d not belie ’em, 

Ten times as ugly, faith, as I am; 

But being, as most people tell us, 

A pair of jolly clever fellows. 

And classmates likewise, at this time, 

They ^’n’t be honored in my rhyme. 

I—I say 1, now make this will; 

Let those whom 1 astign Mfil. 

I ^ve, grant, render, and convey 
My goods and chattels thus away: 

That "honor of a college Ufe^ 

That cdehrated ITglt Knife, 

Which predecessor Sawnet * orders. 


^ William Biglow was known in college by the name of Sawney, 
41 
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Descending to time’s utmost borders, 

To noblest board of Tiomdte^ pJiiz^ 

To have and bold and use as bis; 

I now present C-s P- y S-^r,* 

To keep with bis poetic lumber, 

To scrape bis quid, and make a spUt, 

To point liis pen for sbarpening wit; 

And order that be ne’er abuse 
Said Ugly Knife, in dirtier use, 

And let said Charles, that best of writers, 

In prose satiric skilled to bite us, 

And equally in verse debgbt us. 

Take specid care to keep it clean 
Prom unpoetic bands,—I ween. 

And when those walls, the Muses’ seat. 

Said S-r is obliged to quit, 

Let some one of Apollo’s firing. 

To sncb heroic joys aspiring, 

Who long has borne a poet’s name, 

Witb said knife cut bis way to fiune. 

^ I e to those that fi^ for parts, 

Long sleepless nights, and achii^ hearts, 

A litde sold, a fawning spirit, 

^th half a grain of plodding merit, 

Which is, as Heaven I hope will say, 

Giving what’s not my own away. 

“ Those oven bcdced or goose egg folded. 

Who, though so often I have told it, 

Witb all my documents to show it, 

Will scarce bebevc that I’m a poet, 

I ^ve of criticism the lens 

With half an ounce of common sense. 

“ And’t would a breach be of humanity, 

Not to bequeath D- n f my vanity; 

and was frequently addressed by this sobriquet in after life, by his famil¬ 
iar friends. 

* Charles Pinckney Sumner,—afterwards a lawyer in Boston, and 
for many years Sheriff of the County of Suffolk. 

t Theodore Dehon, afterwards a deigyman of the EpsMKipiil Chnrdi, 
and Bishop of the Dtooese of South Carolina. 
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For is a role direct from Heaven, 

To him that hath, more he gwen. 

Item. Tom M--^n,* CoxLEaE Liok, 

Who’d ne’er spend cash enough to buy one, 
The Boakeboes of a pun, 

A man of science and of fun. 

That quite uncommon witty elf, 

Who darts his bolts and shoots himself 
Who oft hath bled beneath my jokes, 

I give my old iohacco-hox. 

“My Centmds f for some years past, 

So neatly bound Tvith thread and paste, 
Expo^g Jacobinic tricks, 

I give my chum for polities. 

“ My neckdoth, dirty, old, yet strong^ 

That round my neck has lasted lon^ 

I give Big Boy, for deed of pith, 

Hamely, to hang himself there'with. 

“ To those Tvho’ve parts at exhibition 
Obtained by long, unwearied fidiing, 

I say, to such unlucky wretches, 

1 give, for wear, a brace of breeches; 

Then used; as they ’re but little tore, 

I hope they ’ll show their tails no more. 

“ And ere it quite has gone to rot, 

I, B-give my blue great-coat. 

With all its rags, and dirt, and tallow, 
Because he’s such a dirty fellow. 


* Thomas Mason, a member of the class after Prentiss, said to be 
the greatest wrestler foat was ever in Coll^. He was settled as a der- 
gyman at Northfield, Mass.; resigned his office some years after, and 
several limes represented that town in the Legislature of Massadinsetts. 
See under Wbestling-Match. 

t The Columbian Centinel, published at Boston, of which Benjamin 
Bnssdl was the editor. 
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“ Now for my books; first, BunyarCs Pdgrm^ 
(As be with thankful pleasure will grin,) 
Though dog-leaved, tom, in bad type set in, 

*T wiU do qmte well fi)r classmate B- ^ 

And thus, with complaisance to treat her, 

’T will answer for another Detur. 

“ To him that occupies my study, 

I ^ve, for use of making toddy, 

A bottle full of white-face Stixgo, 

Another, handy, called a mingo. 

My wit, as I’ve enough to spare, 

And many much in 'vvant tlierc arc, 

I ne’er intend to keep at 7^w«c, 

But ^ve to those that handiest come, 
Having due caution, loliere and when^ 

Never to spatter gentlemen. 

The world’s loud call 1 can’t refuse. 

The fine productions of my muse; 

If impudence to fcane shall waft her, 

I *11 ^ve the public all, hereafter. 

My love-songs, sorrowful, complaimng, 

(The recollection puts me pain in,) 

The last sad groans of de^ despisr. 

That tear; 

My fiirew^ sermon to the ladies; 

My satire on a woman’s head-dress; 

My epigram so full of glee, 

Pointed as epigrams should be; 

My sonnets soJ^ and sweet as lasses, 

My Geography of Mouxt Parnassus ; 
With all the bards that round it gather. 

And variations of tlio weather; 

Containing more true humorous satire, 

Than’s oft the lot of human nature; 

(‘ O dear, what can the matter be I ’ 

I’ve gpiven away my vanity; 

The vessel can’t so much contain. 

It runs o’er and comes back agmn.) 

My blank verse, poems so majestic, 

My rhymes heroic, talcs agrestic; 

The whole, I say, I ’ll overhaul ’em, 

Collect and publish in a volume. 
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“ My heart, wHdi thousand ladies craye, 

That 1 intend my Tnfe shall have. 

I’d ^ve my foibles to the mnd, 

And leave my vices all behind; 

But much 1 fear they ’ll to me stick, 

Where’er I go, through thin and thick. 

On Wisdom’s horse^ oh, might I ride, 

Whose steps let Peudentce’ bridle guide. 

Thy loudest voice, O Beasokt, lend, 

And thou, PmLOSOPHr, be&iend. 

May candor all my actions guide, 

And o’er my every thought predde, 

And in thy ear, O Foettjne, one word, 

' Let thy swelled canvas bear me onward, 

Thy &vors let me ever see, 

And 1 ’ll be much obliged to thee; 

And come with blooming visage meek, 

Come, Health, and ever flush my cheek; 

O bid me in the morning rise. 

When tinges Sol the eastern sides; 

At break&st, supper-time, or dinner, 

Let me against thee be no sinner. 

^ And when the glass of life is run. 

And 1 behold my setting sun. 

May conscience sound be my protection, 

And no ungrateful recollection. 

No gnawing cares nor tumbliog woes, 

Disturb the quiet of life’s dose. 

And when Death’s gentle feet shall c<me 
To bear me to my endless home. 

Oh! may my soi^ diould Heaven but save it, 

Safely return to God who gave it” 

Federal Orrery^ Oct. 29, 1795. Bwdcmghasids Bead- 
mscencesy Vd. H. pp. 228-231, 268-273. 

Tt is probable that the idea of a “ College Wni’*^ was sug¬ 
gested to Biglow by “Father Abbey’s Wfll/* portions of 
wbidh, till the present generation, were “familiar to nearly 
all the good housewives of New England.” From the h is- 
tory of this poetical production, which has been lately printed 
41* 
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for private circulation by the Bev. John Langdon Sibley of 
Harvard Collie, the annexed transcript of the instrument 
itself, together with the love-letter which was su^ested by ii^ 
has been taken. The instances in which the accepted text 
differs ffom a Broadside copy, in the possession of the editor 
of this work, are noted at Ibe foot of the page. 

"FATHER ABBEY^S WILL: 

To WHICH IS KOW ADDED, A LeTTEH OF COUBTSHIP TO HIS 
VIHTUOITS AND AMIABLE WiDOW. 

« Cwnlridge^ Deceniher, 1730. 

Some lime since died here Mr. Mattliew Abbey, in a very ad¬ 
vanced age: He had for a great number of years served the Col¬ 
lege in quality of Bedmaker and Sweeper: Having no child, his 
wffe inherit Ms whole estate, wMch he bequeathed to her by his 
last will and testament, as follows, viz.:— 

“ To my dear wife 
My joy and life, 

I freely now do gjive her. 

My whole estate. 

With all my plate, 

just about to karve her. 

My tub of soap, 

A long cart-rope, 

A frying pan and kettle, 

An ashes * pail, 

A thrcshing-dail. 

An iron wedge and beetle. 

« Two painted cliairs, 

Nine warden pears, 

A laige old dripping platter. 

This bed of hay 
On wMch I lay, 

An old saucepan far butter. 

“ A little mug, 

A two-quart jug. 


* Ashen," on EdJ» BroadmdB* 
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A botde full of brandy, 

A looking-glass 
To see your 

You 11 find it very bandy. 

“ A musket true, 

As ever flew, 

A pound of shot and wallet, 
A leather sash, 

My calabash. 

My powder-hom and bullet 

“ An old sword-blade, 

A garden spade, 

A hoe, a rake, a ladder, 

A wooden can, 

A close-stool pan, 

A clyster-pipe and bladder. 

“ A greasy hat, 

My old ram cat, 

A yard and half of linen, 

A woollen fleece, 

A pot of grease,* 

In order for your spinning. 

“ A small tooth comb. 

An adien broom, 

A candlestick and hatchet, 

A coverlid 

Stnped down with red, 

A bag of rags to patch it 

« A m^ed mat, 

A tab of fat, 

A book put out by Bunyan, 
Another book 
By Bobin Cook, f 
A ^mn or two of i^un-yatn. 


***Apot of grease, 

A woollen fleece.” — Broadside, 
t “Book.** — Ed^s Broadside. “ Hook.** — Gent. Mag , May, 1732. 
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“ An old black mnfT, 

Some garden stuff, 

A quantity of borage,* 

Some devil’s weed, 

And burdock seed, 

To season well your porridge. 

“ A cbafing-disb. 

With one salt-fish 
If I am not mistaken, 

A leg of pork, 

A broken fork. 

And half a jSitch of bacon. 

“ A spinning-wheel, 

One peck of meal, 

A knife without a handle, 

A rusty lamp. 

Two quarts of samp. 

And half a tallow candle. 

My pouch and pipes, 

Two oxen tripes, 

An oaken dish well carved, 

My^ttie dog, 

And spotted hog, 

With two young pigs just starved. 

" This is my store, 

1 liave no more, 

1 heartily do ^ve it: 

My years are spun, 

My days are done, 

And so 1 think to leave it* 

^ Thus Eathm* Abbey left his spouse, 
As rich as church or coll^ mouse, 
Which is sufiScient invitation 
To serve the college in his station.** 


* ^ Barrage.”— JSd.*s Broadside. 
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“ Newhaven, January 2,1731. 

" Our sweeper having lately buried his spouse, and acddentally 
heating of the death and will of his deceased Cambridge biuther, 
has conceived a violent pasdon for the relict As love softens the 
mind and disposes to poetry, he has eased himself in the following 
strains, which he transmits to the charming widow, as the first 
essay of his love and courtship. 

“ Mistkess Abbey 
To you I fly, 

You only can relieve me; 

To you I turn. 

For you I bum. 

If you will but believe me. 

Then, gentle dame. 

Admit my fiame. 

And grant me my petition; 

If you deny, 

Alas! I die 
In pitiful condition. 

“ Before the news 
Of your dear spouse 
Had reached us at ]^ew Haven, 

My dear wife dy’d, 

Who was my bride 
In anno eighly-seven. 

** Thus ♦ being free, 

Let's both agree 
To join our hands, fi)r 1 do 
l^ldly aver 
A widower 
Is fittest fi)r a widow. 

“ You may be sure 
’Tis not your dower 
I make this flowing verse on; 

In these smooth lays 
I only praise 

The glories f of your person. 


* Broadside. 


t “Beauties.”— Ed's Broadside. 
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“ For the -whole tihat 
Was left by ♦ Mat. 

Fortune to me has granted 
In equsd store, 

I Ve t one thing more 
Which Matthew long had wanted. 

“ No tectli, is true, 

You have to shew. 

The young tlunk teeth inviting; 

But silly youths! 

I love those mouths % 

Where there’s no fear of biting. 

“ A leaky eye, 

That’s never dry, 

These woful times is fitting. 

A wrinkled face 
Adds solemn grace 
To folks devout at meeting. 

« [A furrowed brow, 

Where com might grow, 

Such fertile soil is seen in’t, 

A long hook nose, 

scorned by foes, 

For spectacles convenient.] § 

“ Thus to go on 
I would II put down 
Your charms ftom head to foot, 

Set all your glory 
In verse before ye. 

But I We no mind to do’t ^ 

* “ My.” — jEdf-’s Broadside. 
t “ I We *’ omitted in Ed,^s Broadside. 

Nay, I *ve two more 

What Matthew always wanted. — Gent. Mag., June, 1732. 
X “ But silly youth, 

I love the month.*’— Ed*8 Broa^ide. 
f This stanza, althouglL found in the London Magarine, does not ap¬ 
pear in the Gentleman’s Magazine, or on the Editor’s Broadside. It is 
probably an inteipolslion. 

U Con’d.”— GsttL Mag., Jnne, 1732. IT “Do It .”—Edh Broadmds. 
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“ Then haste away, 

And make no stay; 

For soon as yon come hither, 

We 11 eat and sleep, 

Make beds and sweep. 

And talk and smoke together. 

“ But if, my dear, 

1 must move there. 

Towards Cambridge straight 111 set me. * 

To tonse the hay 
On which you lay. 

If age and yon will let me.” f 

The authorship of Father Abbey’s Will and the Letter of 
Courtship is ascribed to the Rev. John Seccombe, who grad¬ 
uated at Harvard College in the year 1728. The former 
production was sent to Bngland through the hands of Gfov- 
emor Beldier, and in May, 1732, appeared both in the Gen¬ 
tleman’s Magazine and the Ijondon Magazine. The latt^ 
was also despatched to England, and was printed in the Gen¬ 
tleman’s Magazine ^for June, and in the Iiondon M aga zin e 
for August, 1732. Both were republished in the Massachu¬ 
setts Magazine, November, 1794. A most entertaining ac¬ 
count of the author of these poems, and of those to whom 
they relate, may be found in the Historical and Biographi¬ 
cal Notes” of the pamphlet to which allusion has been al¬ 
ready made, and in the “ Cambridge [Mass.] Chronicle ” of 
April 28,1855. 

WINE. To drink wine. 

After “ wining” to a certain extent, we sallied forth from his 
rooms .—Alma Matery VoL L p-14, 

Hither they repair each day after dinner “ to wine/* 

Ibid., VoL 1. p. 95. 

After <hnner I had the honor of wining with no less a personage 
a fellow of the college. — ‘Jbid., VoL I. p. 114. 


* « Tow’rds Cambridge 111 get thee.” — Ed/s Broadside. 
t “If, madam, yon wiUlct me”— Gent. Jane, 1732. 
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loi wining -witli a fair one opposite, a lucHess piece of jdly ad- 
liered to the tip of his still more luckless nose. — The Blank Booh 
of a Smcdlr-Colleger^ New York, 1824, p. 75. 

WINE PARTY. Among students at the University of Gam-* 
bridge, Eng., an entertainment after dinner, which is thus 
described by Bristed: ‘‘Many assemble at wim parties to 
chat over a frugal dessert of oranges, biscuits, and cake, and 
sip a few glasses of not remarkably good wine. These wine 
parties are the most common entertainments, being rather the 
cheapest and very mudi the most convenient, for the prepara¬ 
tions required for them are so slight as not to disturb the 
studies of the hardest reading man, and they take place at a 
time when no one pretends to do any work .”—Five Tears 
in an Mig> Univ^ Ed. 2d, p. 21. 

WIRE. At Harvard College, a trick; an artifice; a stratar 
gem; a dodge* 

WIRY. Trickish; artful. 

WITENA6EM0TE. Saxon, witccn^ to know, and gemo% a 
meeting, a coundl. 

In the University of OxfoScd, the meeting of the 

Oaide. 

WOODEN SPOON. In the University of Cambridge, Eng., 
the scholar w'hose name stands last of all on the printed list 
of honors, at the Bachelors’ Commencement in January, is 
scofidngly said to gain the %cooden spoon, lie is also very 
currently himself called the wooden spooji, 

A young academic coming into the country immediately after 
this great competition, in which he had conspicuously distinguished 
himself, was a^ed hy a plain country gentleman, “ Pray, IKr, is 
my Jack a Wrangler?” “No, Sir.” Now Jack had confidently 
pledged himself to his uncle that ho would take his degree wiih 
honor. “ A Senior Optime ? ” “ No, Sir.” “ Why, what was he 
then ? ” “ Wooden Spoon! ” “ Best suited to his wooden head,” 
said the mortified inquirer .—Forhfs Vocahutary^ Vol. 11. p. 258. 

It may not perhaps he improper to mention one very ranarkable 
personage, 1 mean “the Wooden Spoon” This luckless wight 
(for wlia8 cause I know not) is annually the universsd butt and 
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lai3glimg-stc)ck of the whole Senate-House. He is the last of those 
young men who take honors^ in his year, and is c^ed a Junior 
Optime; yet, notwithstanding his being in feet superior to them all, 
the very lowest of the ol voXXoi, or gregarious TmdistiTignishp.f^ 
bachelors, think themselves entitled to shoot the pointless arrows of 
their clumsy wit against the wooden ^oon; and to reiterate the 
stale and perennial remark, that “ Wranglers are bom with gold 
spoons in their mouths. Senior Optimes with silver. Junior Optimes 
with wooden, 0 , 0 . 6 . the oiTroAXoiwith leaden ones.”— Gent Mag., 
1795, p. 19. 

Who while he lives must wield the boasted prize, 

"Whose value all can feel, the weak, the wise; 

Displays in triumph his distinguished boon, 

The solid honors of the wooden spoon. 

Grad, ad Cantab., p. 119. 

2. At Yale College, this title is conferred on the student 
who takes the last appointment at the Junior Exhibition. 
The following account of the ceremonies incident to the pre¬ 
sentation of the Wooden Spoon has been kindly furnished by 
a graduate of that institution. 

“ At Yale College the honors, or, as they are there termed, 
appointments, are given to a class twice during the course; 
—upon the merits of the two preceding years, at the end of 
the first term, Junior; and at the end of the second term. 
Senior, upon the merits of the whole college course. There 
are about eight grades of aj^intm^ts, the lowest of which 
is the Third Colloquy. Each grade has its own standard, 
and if a number of students have attained to the same de¬ 
gree, they receive the same appointment. It is rarely the 
case, however, that more than one student can daun the dis¬ 
tinction of a third colloquy; but when there are several, they 
draw lots to see which is entitled to be considered properly 
Ae third colloquy man. 

“ After the Junior appointments are awarded, the members 
of the Junior Class hold an exhibitiem similar to the regular 
Junior exhibition, and present a wooden spoon to the man 
who received the lowest honor in the gift of the Faculty. 

“ The esdubition takes place in the evening, at some public 
42 
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hall in town. Except to those engaged in the arrangements, 
nothing is known about it among the students at large, until 
the evening of the performances, when notices of the hour 
and place are quietly circulated at prayers, in order that it 
may not reach the ears of the Faculty, who are ever too ready 
to participate in the sports of the students, and to make the 
result tell unfavorably against the college welfare of the more 
prominent characters. 

“ As the appointed hour approaches, long files of black 
coats may be seen emerging from the dark halls, and wind¬ 
ing their way through the classic elms towards the Temple, 
the favorite scene of students’ exhibitions and secret festivals. 
When they reach the door, each man must undergo the 
searching scrutiny of the door-keeper, usually disguised as 
an Indian, to avoid being recognized by a college officer, 
should one chance to he in the crowd, and no one is allowed 
to enter unless he is knoivn. 

^^By the time the hour of the exerdses has arrived, tiie 
hall is densely pa<ked with undergraduates and professional 
students. The President, who is a non-appointment man, 
and probably the poorest sdbolar in the dess, dts on a 
. haeagsodate professms. Appropriate programmes, 

printed in the college slyle, are scattered throughout the 
house. As the hour strikes, the President arises with be¬ 
coming dignity, and, instead of the usual phrase, ^ Musicam 
audeamus,’ restores order among the audience by * Silentiam 
audeamus,’ and then addresses the bond, ‘ Muslca cantetur.’ 

“ Then follow a series of burlesque orations, dissertations, 
and disputes, upon scientific and other subjects, from the 
wittiest and cleverest men in the class, and the house Is kept 
in a continual roar of laughter. The highest appointment 
men frequently take part in the speeches. From time to 
time the band play, and the College choir sing pieces com¬ 
posed for tlie occasion. In one of the best, called Aubacia, 
composed in imitation of the Crambambuli song, by a mem¬ 
ber of the class to which the writer belonged, the Wooden 
Spocm is referred to in the following stanza: — 
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^ But do not think our life is aimlAgg • 

O no! we crave one blessed boon, 

It is the prize of value nain ele gs, 

^ The honored, classic Wooben Spoon; 

But give us this, we *11 shout Hurrah! 

O nothing like Audacia! * 

^‘AB;er the speeches are conduded and the music has 
ceased, the President rises and calls the name of the hero of 
the evening, who ascends the stage and stands before the 
high dignitary. The President then congratulates him upon 
having attained to so eminent a position, and speaks of the 
pride that he and his associates feel in conferring upon him 
the highest honor in their gift,—the "Wooden Spoon. He 
exhorts him to pursue through life the noble cruise he has 
commenced in College, — not seeking glory as one of the 
illiterate,—the ol woXXo^—nor exactly on the fence, but so 
near to it that he may safdy he said to have gained the 
* happy medium.’ 

**The President then proceeds to the grand ceremony of 
the evening, — the delivery of the Wooden Spoon, — a 
handsomely finished spoon, or ladle, with a long handle, on 
which is carved the name of the Class, and the rank and 
honor of the recipient, and the date of its presentation. The 
President confers the honor in X/atin, provided he and his 
associates are ^le to muster a sufficient number of sentences. 

"When the President resumes his seat, the Third Collo¬ 
quy Tuan thanks his eminent instructors for the honor con- 
feired upon him, and thanks (often with sincerity) the class 
for the distinction he enjoys. The exerdses dose with music 
by the band, or a burlesque colloquy. On one occasion, the 
colloquy was announced upon the programme as * A Prac¬ 
tical Hlnstration of Humbug^ng,’ with a long list of witty 
men as speakers, to appear in original costumes. Curiodty 
was very much excited, and expectation on the tiptoe, when 
the colloquy becamejlue. The audience waited and waited 
until suffidently humbugged, when they were allowed to re¬ 
tire with the laugh tamed agamst them. 
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“ Many men prefer the Wooden Spoon to any other 
college honor or prize, because it comes directly from their 
classmates, and hence, perhaps, the Faculty disapprove of 
it, considering it as a damper to ambition and college distinc¬ 
tions.” 

This account of the Wooden Spoon Exhibition was writ¬ 
ten in the year 1851. Since then its privacy h*<is been 
abolished, and its exercises are no longer forbidden by the 
Faculty. Tutors are now not unfrequently among the spec¬ 
tators at the presentation, and even ladies lend their presence, 
attention, and applause, to beautify, temper, and enliven the 
occasion. 

The “ Wbodeti Spoon^^ tradition says, was in ancient times 
presented to the greatest glutton in tlie class, by his appre- 
dating dassmates. It is now given to the one whose name 
comes last on the list of appointees for the Junior Exhibition, 
though this rule is not strictly followed. The presentation 
takes place during the Summer Term, and in vivacity with 
respect to the literary exerdses, and brilliance in point of au¬ 
dience, forms a rather formidable rival to the r^ularly author¬ 
ized Jtudtnr Eshllnikm.— p. 4. 

idn^ which are sung in connection with the wooden 
spoon presentation, the following is given as a specimen. 

“ Air, — Yankee Doodle. 

“ Come, Juniors, join tliis jolly tunc 
Our Others sang before us; 

And praise aloud the wooden spoon 
In one long, swelling chorus. 

Yes! let us, Juniors, shout and sing 
The spoon and all its glozy,— 

Until the welkin loudly ring 
And echo back the story. 

** Who would not place this precious boon 
Above the Greek Oration? 

Who would not choose the wooden spoon 
Be&re a dissertation ? 

Then, let, &c. 
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" Some pore o’er classic *f7orks jejuae, 

Througli all their life at College,—* 

I urould not pour, but use the spoon 
To fill my mind mth knowle^. 

So let, &c. 

** And if I ever Lave a son 
Upon my &nee to dandle, 

I ’ll feed him vdth a wooden spoon 
Of elongated handle. 

Then let, &c. 

“ Most college honors vanish soon, 

Alas! returning never, 

But such a noble wooden spoon 
Is tangible for ever. 

So let, &c. 

" Now ^ve, in honor of the spoon. 

Three cheers, long, loud, and hearty, 

And three for every honored June 
In cochrle-au-re-a-ta. * 

Yes! let us, Juniors, shout and sing 
The spoon and all its glory,— 

Until the welkin loudly ring 
And echo back the story.” 

Songs of Tale, 1853, p. S7- 

WBANCrLEB. In the University of Cambridge, Eng., at the 
condusion of the tenth term, the final examination in the 
Senate-House takes place. A certain number of those who 
pass this examination in the best manner are called Wran-^ 
ghrs. 

The usual number of WraTigUTS —whatever Wrangler may 
have meant once, it now implies a !Ebcst Glass man in Mathematics 
—is thirty<seven or thirty-eight. Sometimes it fidls to tlurty-five, 
and occasionally rises above fi)rty.— JBrisied^sFioe TearsinanJBng. 
Univ*, Ed. 2d, p. 227. 

See Senior Wrangler. 

WBANGLERSHIP. The office of a Wrangler. 

* See CooHi^ATTRxaxus. 

42* 
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He may be considered pretfy safe for the Higliest WranglerMp 
out of Trinity.— Blisters Five Years in an Eng, Univ., Ed. 2d, 
p. 103. 

WRESTLING-MATCH. At Harvard College, it was foiv 
merly the custom, on the first Monday of the term succeeding 
the Commencement vacation, for the Sophomores to challenge 
the Freshmen who had just entered College to a wrestling- 
match. A writer in the New England Magazine, 1832, in 
an article entitled “ Harvard College Forty Years Ago,” re¬ 
marks as follows on this subject: ^‘Another custom, not 
enjoined by the government, had been in vogue from^ time 
immemorial That was for the Sophomores to challenge the 
Freshmen to a wrestling-match. If the Sophomores were 
thrown, the Juniors gave a similar challenge. If tliese were 
conquered, the Seniors entered the lists, or treated the victors 
to as much wine, punch, &c. as they diose to drink. In my 
class, there were few who had either taste, skiU, or bodily 
strength for this exercise, so that we were easily laid on our 
backs, and the Sophomores were acknowledged our superiors, 
in so far as ^brute force’ was concerned. Being dl^sted 
with these customs, we heH a earl^ in our first 

We should never send a 
Freshman on an errand; and, with but one dissenting voices 
that we would not challenge the next class that should enter 
to wrestle. When the latter vote was passed, our moderator, 
pointing at the dissenting individual with the finger of scorn, 
declared it to be a vote, nemivje eontradicenie^ We com¬ 
menced Sophomores, another Freshman Class entered, the 
Juniors challenged them, and were thrown. The Seniors 
invited them to a treat, and these barbarous customs were 
soon after abolished.” — Vol. Ilf. p. 239. 

The Freshman Gass above referred to, as superior to the 
Junior, was the one whidh graduated in 1706, of which Mr. 
Thomas Mason, sumamed “the College Idon,” was a mem¬ 
ber,—“said,” remarks Mr. Buckingliam, “ to be the greatest 
wmtbr that was ever in College. He was settled as a clm^* 
gyman at Northfield, Mass., reigned Iris office some years 
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after, and several times represented that to\ra in the Legis¬ 
lature of Massachusetts.” Charles Prentiss, the wit of the 
Class of ’95, in a will written on his departure ftom college 
life, addresses Mason as follows:— 

“ Item. Tom M- Coixeoe Licit, 

Who’d ne’er spend cash enough to buy one, 

The BoAiTEnGES of a pan, 

A man of science and of fim. 

That quite uncommon witly elf, 

Who darts his bolts and shoots himselfj 
Who oft has bled beneath my jokes, 

I give mj old tobacco-hxcf* 

BuckmghcarCs Beminiscences^ YoL 11. p. 271. 

The fame which Mr. Mason had acquired while in Collie 
for bodily strength and skill in wrestling, did not desert him 
after he lefL While settled as a minister at Northftdd, a 
parly of young men from Vermont challenged the young men 
of that town to a bout at wrestling. The challenge was ac¬ 
cepted, and on a given day the two parties assembled at 
Northfield. After several rounds, when it began to appear 
that the Vermonters were gaining the advantage, a proposal 
was made, by some who had heard of Mr. Mason’s exploits, 
that he should be requested to take part in the contest. It ^ 
had now grown late, and the minister, who usually retired 
early, had already hetakmi himsdf to bed. Being inftrmed 
of the request of the wrestlers, for a long time he refused to^ 
go, alleging as reasons his ministerial capacity, the force of 
example, &c. Finding these excuses of no avail, he ftnally 
arose, dressed himseli^ and repaired to the scene of action. 
Shouts greeted him on his arrival, and he found himsdf on 
the wrestling-field, as he had stood years ago at Cambridge. 
The dbiampion of the Vermonters came forward, fiushed with 
his former victories. After playing around him for some 
time, Mr. Maflon foially threw him- Having by this time 
collected his ideas of the game, when another antagonist ap¬ 
peared, tripping up his heels with perfect ease, he suddenly 
twitched him off his centre and laid him on his ba(^ Vie- 
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toiy was declared in &vor of NorlMeld, and tihe good minis¬ 
ter was borne home in triumph. 

Similar to these statements are those of Professor Sidney 
Willard relative to the same subject, contained in his late 
work entitled “ Memories of Youth and Manhood.” Speak¬ 
ing of the observances in vogue at Harvard College in the 
year 1794, he says: —“Next to being indoctrinated in the Cus¬ 
toms, so called, by the Sophomore Class, there followed the 
usual annual exhibition of the athletic contest between that 
class and the Freshman Class, namely, the wrestling-match. 
On some day of the second week in the term, after evening 
prayers, the two classes assembled on the play-ground and 
formed an extended circle, from which a stripling of the Soph¬ 
omore Class advanced into the area, and, in terms justifying 
the vulgar use of the derivative word Sophomorical, defied his 
competitors, in the name of his associates, to enter the lists. 
He was matched by an equal in stature, from that part of the 
drcle formed by the new-comers. Be^nning with these puny 
athletes, as one and another was prostrated on either side, 
the contest advanced through the intemediate gradations of 
strength and drill, with inereadbog excItaiB^ ef the parties 
reached its summit by the struggle of 
the dbampion or cotyphseus in reserve on each of the opposite 
sides. 1 cannot now affirm with certainty the result of the 
contest; w'hethcr it was a drawn battle, whether it ended 
with the day, or was postponed for another trial. It probably 
ended in the defeat of the younger party, jfor there were more 
and mightier men among their opponents. Had we been vic¬ 
torious, it would have behooved us, according to established 
precedents, to challenge the Junior Class, which was not done. 
Such a result, if it liad taken place, could not fade from the 
memory of the victors; while feilure, on the contrary, being 
an issue to be looked for, would soon be dismissed from the 
thoughts of the vanquished. Instances had occurred of the 
triumph of the Freshman Class, and one of them recent, when 
a challenge in due form was sent to the Juniors, who, think¬ 
ing the contest too doubtful, wisely resolved to let the victors 
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rejoice in their laurels already won; and^ ^ meet 

them in the gymnasium, invited them to a sumptuous feast 
instead. 

cc "Wrestling was, at an alter period, I cannot say in what 
year, superseded by football i a grovelling and inglorious 
game in comparison. Wrestling is an art; success in the 
exercise depends not on mere bodily strength. It had, at the 
time of which I have spoken, its well-known and acknowl¬ 
edged technical rules, and any violation of them, alleged 
against one who had prostrated his adversary, became a mat¬ 
ter of inquiry. If it was found that the act was not achieved 
secundufn artenij it was void, and might be followed by an¬ 
other trkd.”—VoL L pp. 260, 261. 

^Remarks on this subject are continaed in another part of 
the work foom which the above extract is made, and the story 
of Thomas Mason is related, with a few variations foom the 
generally received version. “ Wrestling,” says Professor 
Willard, “was reduced to an art, whidi had its technical 
terms for the movement of the limbs, and the maimer of 
using them adroitly, with the skill acquired by practice in 
applying muscular force at the right time and in the right de¬ 
gree. Success in the art, therefore, depended partly on skill ; 
and a violation of the rules of tiie contest vitiated any appar¬ 
ent trimnph gained by mere physical strength. There were 
traditionary accounts of .some of our predecessors who were 
commemorated as among the coryphmi of wrestlers; a re¬ 
nown that was not then looked upon with contempt. The 
art of wrestling was not then conBned to the literary gym¬ 
nasium. It was practised in every rustic village. There 
were even migrating braves and Hectors, who, in thdr wan¬ 
derings from their places of abode to villages more or less 
distant, defied the diiefest of this order of gymnasts to enter 
the lists. In a country town of Massachusetts remote from 
the capital, one of these wanderers appeared about half a 
century sinc^ and issued a general dballenge against the fore¬ 
most wrestlers. The clergyman of the town, a son of Har¬ 
vard, whose fome in this particular had travelled from the 
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a.cademic to the rustic green, was apprised of the challenge, 
and complied with the solicitation of some of his young pa¬ 
rishioners to accept it in their behalf. His triumph over the 
challenger was completed without agony or delay, and having 
prostrated him often enough to convince him of his folly, he 
threw him over the stone wall, and gravely admonished him 
against repeating liis visit, and disturbing the peace of his 
parish.” — Vol. I. p. 315. 

The peculiarities of Thomas Mason were his most notice¬ 
able characteristics. As an orator, his eloquence was of the 
ere rotundo order; as a writer, his periods 'were singularly 
Johnsonian. He closed his ministerial labors in Northheld, 
February 28, 1830, on wliich occasion he delivered a fare¬ 
well discourse, taking for his text, the words of Paul to Tim¬ 
othy: ^ The time of my departure is at hand. 1 have fought 
a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith; 
henceforfii there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.” 

As a spedmeu of his style of writing, the following passages 
are presented, taken from this discourse:—*‘Time, which 
forms the scene of all human enterprise, solicitude, toil, and 
improvement, and which fixes the Ihmitatkms of all human 
has at length conducted us to the 
termination of onr long-protracted alliance. An assignment 
of the reasons of this measure must open a field too extended 
and too diversified for our present survey. Nor could a de¬ 
velopment of the whole be any wray interesting to us, to whom 
alone this address is now submitted. SuiOlcc it to say, that in 
the lively exercise of mutual and unimpaired friendship and 
confidence, the contracting parties, after sober, continued, asd 
unimpassioned deliberation, have yielded to existing circum¬ 
stances, as a problematical expedient of sociai blessing.” 

After commenting upon the declaration of Paul, he con¬ 
tinued : ^ The Apostle proceeds, * I have A>uglit a good fight’ 
Would to God I could say the same! Let me say, however, 
without the fear of contradiction, ^Iliave fought a fight I’ 
How far it has been ^ good,’ 1 forbear to decide.” His sum- 
nuDgup was this: ^.You see, my hearers, all I can say, in 
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common wifli the Apostle in the text, is this: " The time 
of my departure is at hand/ — and, have finished my 
course.’ ” 

Refendng then to the situation which he had occupied, he 
said: « The scene of our alliance and co-operation, my friends, 
has been one of no ordinary cast and character. The last 
halfcentuiy has been pregnant with novdty, project^ innova¬ 
tion, and extreme excitement. The pillars of the social edi¬ 
fice have been shaken, and the whole social atmosphere 
been decomposed by alchemical demagogues and revolutionary 
apes. The sickly atmosphere has suffused a morbid humor 
over the whole frame, and left the sodal body little more than 
^ the empty and bloody skin of an immolated victim.’ 

We pass by the ordinary incidents of alienation, which 
are too numerous, and too evanescent to admit of detaiL But 
seasons and circumstances of great alarm are not readily foiv 
gotten. We have witnessed, and we have felt^ my friends, a 
political convulsion, which seemed the harbinger of inevita¬ 
ble desolation. But it has passed by with a harmless explo¬ 
sion, and returning friends have paused in wonder, at a 
moment’s suspension of friendship. Mingled with the fac¬ 
titious mass, there was a large spice of sincerity which sanc¬ 
tified the whole composition, and restored the soci^ body to 
sanity, health, and increased strength and vigor. 

Thrice happy must be our reflections could we stop here, 
and contemplate the ascending prosperity and increasing vigor 
of this religious community. But the one half has not yet 
been told,—the beginning has hardly been begun. Gould I 
borrow the language of the spirits of wrath, — was my pen 
transmuted to a viper’s tooth dipped in gore, — was my paper 
transformed to a vellum which no light could illume, and 
which only darkness could render legible, I could, and I 
would, record a tale of blood, of which the foulest mis^eant 
must bum in ceaseless anguish only once to have been sus¬ 
pected. But I refer to imagination what description can 
never reach.” 

What the author referred to in this last paragraph no one 
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knew, nor did he ever advance any explanation of these 
strange words. 

Near the dose of his discourse, he said: “ Standing in the 
place of a Christian minister among you, through the whole 
course of my ministrations, it has been my great and leading 
film ever to maintain and exhibit the diaracter and example 
of a Christian man. With deiical foppery, grimace, craft, 
and hypocrisy, I have had no concern. In tlie free partici¬ 
pation of eveiy innocent entertainment and delight, I have 
pursued an open, unreserved course, equally removed from 
the mummery of superstition and the dissipation of infidelity. 
And though I have enjoyed my full share of honor from the 
scandal of bigotiy and malice, yet I may safely congratulate 
myself in the refiection, that by this liberal and independent 
progress were men weighed in the balance of intellectual, 
social, and moral worth, I have yet never lost a sing'^ friend 
who was worth preserving.”—pp. 3,4, 5, 9,10,11. 


T. 

TAGEE FIGHTS. At Bowdoin College, “ Yager Fightt,” 
says a correspondent, “ are the annual conflicts which occur 
between the townsmen and die students. The Yagers (from 
the German 3dflcr, a hunter, a cliaser) Tvere accustomed, 
when the lumbermen came down the river in the spring, to 
assemble in force, march up to the College yard with fife 
and drum, get famously drubbed, and retreat in confusion to 
their dens. The custom has become extinct within the past 
four years, in consequence of the non-appearance of the 
Y^rs.” 

YALENSIAN. A student at or a member of Yale College. 
itt maldng this selection, we have been governed partly by poetic 
merit, Ift more If the assoriataons connected Triib vaiious ^eces 
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inserted, in the minds of the present generalion of Ytdensiam. 
—Preface to Songs of Tale, 1853. 

The Talensian is off for Commencement. — YcHe Lit. Mag., YdL 
XESL p. 355. 

YAiNJKJEE- According to flie acconnt of this word as given by 
Dr. William. Giordon, it appears to have been in use among 
the students of Harvard College at a very early period. A 
citation from his work will show this fact in its proper light 

“ You may wish to know the origin of the term Yaarikee. 
Take the best account of it whidi your Mend can procure. 
It was a cant, Oivorite word with Farmer Jonathan Hastings, 
of Cambridge, about 1713. Two aged ministers, who were 
at the College in that town, have told m^ they remembered 
it to have been then in use among the students, but had no 
recollection of it before that period. The inventor used it to 
expVbss excellency. A Tcmkee good horse, or Yankee dder, 
and the like, were an excdlent good horse and excdlent cider. 
The students used to hire horses of him; thdr intercourse 
with him, and his use of the term upon all occasions, led them 
to adopt it, and they gave him the name of Yankee Jon. He 
was a worthy, honest man, but no conjurer. This could not 
escape the notice of the coUegiates. Yankee probably be¬ 
came a by-word among them to express a weak, simply awk¬ 
ward persmi^ was carmdffm the College with thmn when 
they left it, and was in that way circulated and estaldished 
through the oountry, {as was the case in respect to Hdbson’s 
choice, by the students at Gimbiidge, in Old England,) till, 
from its currency in Hew England, it was at length taken up 
and unjustly applied to the Hew-Englanders in common, as 
a term of reproach.” — American War, Ed. 1789, YoL L 
pp. 324^ 325. Thoma^s Spy, April, 1789, No. 834. 

In the Massachusetts Magazine, YoL YXL, p. 301, the 
editor, the Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris, D. D-, of Dorches¬ 
ter, referring to a letter written by the Rev. John Seccombe, 
and dated “Cambridge, Sept. 27,1728,” observes: “Itis a 
most humorous narrative of the fete of a goose roasted at 
^Yankee Hastings’s/ and it concludes with a poem on the oc- 
43 
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easion, in the mock-heroic.” The &ct of the name is further 
substantiated in the following remarks by the Hey. John 
Langdon Sibley, of Harvard College: Jonathan Hastings, 

Steward of the College fh)m 1750 to 1779,.was a son 

of Jonathan Hastings, a tanner, who was called < Yankee 
Hastings,’ and lived on the spot at the northwest comer of 
Holmes Place in Old Cambridge, where, not many years 
since^ a house was built by the late William Pomeroy.” — 
Fa£h£T Mbe^s WiU, Cambridge, Mass., 1854, pp. 7,8. 

YEAE. At the English universities, the undergraduate coarse 
is three years and a third. Students of the first year ore 
called Freshmen, and the other dasscs at Cambridge are, In 
popular phrase, designated successively Second-year Men, 
Third-year Men, and M^ who are just going out. Ihe 
word f/ear is often used in the sense of class. 

The lectorer stands, and the lectured dt, even when conshru- 
ing, as the Freshmen are sometimes asked to do; the other Tears 
are only, called on to listen.— Bmted^s Five Tears in an Kny. 

Ed. 2d, p. 18. 

Of the ^^year^ that entered with me at Ttiniiy, three men died 

At the TJiuyersity of Oambridge, Eng, 
the ye<man^deU in processions precedes the esquire-bedelL^ 
carrying an ebony mace, tipped with silver.— Cam* Guidb, 
At the Universify of Oxford, the yeoman-bedels bear the 
silver staves in procession. The vice-dmncellor never walks 
out without being preceded by a yeoman-bedel with his in- 
signium of office. — Cfuide to Ovford^ 

See Beadle. 

YOUNG BUESCH. In the German universities a name 
given to a student daring bis third term, or 
The fox year is then over, and they wash the eyes dfthe new- 
baked Tavmg Bursekey nnce during the ffix-year he was hdd to be 
bilttd,the fox not bdng endued with reason.— Student 
Hfi of Germany^ Am. ed., p. 124. 




LIST OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


BBFEBBED TO IN TfflS WOBK, IN CONNECTION WITH PABTICU- 
LAR WORDS OB CUSTOMS. 


Amherst Couleoe, Axnlierst, Ma-gs , 349. 

Anderson Collegiate Institute, lad., 166,263,824. 

Bacon College, Kj., 191. 

Bethany College, Bethany, Va., 191, 384, 385. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., 4, 33, 79, 152,160, 177, 255, 
256, 310, 311, 341, 342, 349, 384, 899, 404, 455, 504. 

Brown Universitt, Providence, R1/289,349. 

Centre College, Danville, Ky., 10, \91, 202,454. 

Columbia [King’s] College, New York, 10, 289, 309, 880,406. 

Columbian College, Washington, D. C., 10. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., 9,12, 31, 38,63, 79,80, 
109,110,122, 202, 225, 243, 5Ut4, 263, 264, 289, 836, 849, 397, 
899. 

Hamilton College, dinton, N. Y., 22,47,67, 208, 211, 232,255, 
271, 392, 397, 398, 399, 431,435,455, 476. 

Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., 2,5, 6, 9,13,14,19, 25, 
26, 28, 31, 33, 34, 37, 49, 50, 52, 53, 55, 58, 65-76, 78, 85-105, 
112-118,124,125,128-131,133, 144, 146, 153-158, 161,164, 
166-172, 174,175, 176, 178-186,189, 190, 193 - 202, 207, 210- 
220, 225, 230-235, 240,242, 247- 251,255-259, 265-270, 284- 
288, 290, 292-295, 298-302, 305, 307, 308, 312-325, 329-833, 
336, 341-345, 348 - 355, 360, 361, 362, 364, 372 - 376, 379, 381, 
383, 387-392, 400,415 - 422, 425, 427- 430, 433,442 - 445,454, 
455, 457,458, 459, 463, 466, 467,471, 476 -492, 498 - 506. 

Jefferson College, Canonsbmg, Penn., 208, 296, 298, 326,413, 
423. 


Kino’s College. See Columbia. 
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MmoLEBUBT College, Middlebnxy, Yt, 19, 46, 225, 265, 381, 
384, 389, 451, 471. 

New Jebsey, College of, Princeton, N. J., 10, 20, 46, 56, 58,190, 
191, 232, 253, 255, 258, 261, 289, 297, 334, 339, 356, 390, 393, 
397, 422, 423, 431, 438, 439, 450, 452, 455. 

New Yobk, XInivebsity op, New York, 47. 

Nokth Cabouqta, University of, Chapel Hill, N. C., 57, 309. 

Pennsylvania, University op, Philadelphia, Penn., 289, 380. 

Princeton College. See New Jersey, College op. 

Rutger’s College, New Brunswick, N. J., 10, 289. 

Shelby College, Shelbyville, Ky., 110,191. 

South Carolina College, Columbia, S. C., 28, 35. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., 46, 61,127, 128,133, 150, 239, 
240, 282, 336, 411, 412,424. 

Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 32, 33, 35, 49, 67, 78, ill, 
174, 203, 259, 260, 310, 321, 349, 356, 384, 392, 393, 397, 406, 
407, 410, 411,463. 

Vermont, University op, Burlington, Vt., 4, SO, 38,58,81,195, 
204, 230, 244, 258, 261,.272 - 280, 336, 347,348,349,395,435, 
461. 

Virginia, University op, Albemarle Co., Va., 10, 36, 146,160, 
238, 264, 265, 380, 381, 415,453. 

Washington College, Washington, Penn., 165, SK18| 285, 296, 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 336, 319,38i, 434. 

Western Reserve College, Hudson, Ohio, 349. 

West Point, N. Y., 195. 

William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., 289, 348, 359, 

Williams College, TPilliamstown, Mass., 8, 9, 30, 33, 44, 45, 63, 
64, 67, 175,178, 203, 205, 209, 240, 241, 243, 254, 290, 291, 306, 
307, 326, 327, 333, 336, 380, 384, 396, 397, 461. 

Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 5,14, 18, 19,27, 35, 38-40, 
50, 51, 53, 54, 68, 80, 81,105-109, 118-121, 123, 131, 132, 133, 
150, 151,153, 154, 161,172,173,174,177,178,194, 198,199,202, 
207, 210, 220-225, 228, 229, 257, 258, 265, 267, 281, 286-289, 
298, 303, 304, 305, 308, 337, 338, 339, 342, 348, 355, 359, 860, 
302, 366-372, 380, 381, 383, 385, 388,389, 397,400,401,407, 
408,424,428,430 - 433, 439, 443, 445- 448, 450,452,459,468, 
469, 470, 489, 490,491,493 - 497, 504. 


THE END. 








